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INTRODUCTION. 



[ MiBi.i Edgewoetu was liorn in tho j-ear 1766, at Hare Hatch, 
['.in Berkahire. Her father, Richard Lovell Edgewortb, waa then 
f twenty-two jeara old. 

The Edgeworth family had settled in Ireland in the reiga of 

Elizabeth, Colonel Francia Edgeworth, the noveliat's great- 

, grandfather, had faeeu an ardent gambler. One night, haying 

Btabed and lofit all that wa3 hia own to lose, he added his wife's 

diamond eariioga, as one venture moro fur change of luck. He 

went into the next room, and asked her to lend them to him for 

an hour. She gave them, saying that she knew why they were 

^ wanted. He recovered all that he had jnat lost, and in efiuaion 

tof gratitude promised his wife never again to gamhle. Soon 

lafterwardfl he was found in a strawyard with a few congenial 

Eriende, piilhng straws out of a etack and betting upon whose 

1 should be longest. This gentleman had left his allaira 

lanch involved, when, his eldest son, aged eight, Buoceeded to the 

reniaining property. But that son had the advantage of a 

Koarefnl guardian : he studied law, and he recovered mnch that 

[liad been scattered. In one suit there waa a deed brought for- 

rard against him, witnessed by a very old man, a soryant, of the 

p.inily, who was brooght into court. The old man said that he 

n reason to siispect a fraud in this deed, which went to 

■disinherit the heir, and that he had privately pat a new sixpence 

inder the seal. T!ie coin wonld be fonnd if the seal were broken. 

le seal was broken in open court, and the sixpence found to be 

a date five years later than the date upon the deed. 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

HisB Sldgeworth's giundFather, having been tbua released. *■ 
from difBcnlties, married, in 1732, Jane LotbU, tlio daughter of a ^ 
Welsh judge, retired from law, and became a conntry gentlen 
Bicharii Lovell Ed^worth, the novelist's father, was one of hi» 
eight children. He was lirim at Bath in 1744; mas taoKht bj a 
good mother; and was designed by hb father for a merchant, 
antil deaths made him an only Ron. Much care was then takea 
of hia health; he had each spring and autumn a nine days' 
ooarse of email beer aad Thnbarb. He was placed at a eohool , 
near Edgeworthstown, under one who had been a Echoolmaatei ; 
of Goldsmith's. He was then sent to a school at Warwick, i 
which he was bullied for hia Irish brogue, and transferred to a ' 
school at Drogheda, where ho was bullied for his English accent. 
Through another school, at Longford, he passed on to Trinity 
College, Dublin, in April 1761. He was not seventeen, and" 
was then a good shot and a ready rider to hounds. At his 
sister's wedding, not long before this time, one of the frolicaoniB • 
joung people, putting on a white cioak as surplice, matried. 
Master Edgeworth, in jest, to a young lady present, the door-key 
being taken for a wedding-ring. His an^tious father, to make 
all sure, thereupon instituted a suit of jactitation of marriage 
iu the Ecclesiastical Courts, and obtained a divorce. 

After sii months spent at Trinity College, Dublin, in idle 
dissipation, Bichard Lovell Edgeworth entered Corpus Ohristi 
College, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, in October 1761. 
Hia father introduced him to the house of an old friend, Mr. 
Paul Elera, living at Black Bonrton, within fourteen miles of 
Osford. There were four daughters at Black Bourton, one of 
Whom the amorons yontb married while he was yet at College. 
Ha had a son before he was twenty, and went with his wife to 
spend a year at Edgeworthstown, studying a little law, and 
amusing himself with mechanics. Soon after this he settled at 
Hare Hatch, between Beading and Maidenhead, continued to 
amnse himself with mechanical works, made experiments in 
telegraphy, and constructed a sailing carriage, also a wheel, 
which was n vague first idea of the bioycle. It was in the 
beginning of this residence at Hare Hatch that his daughter 
Maria was born, in 1766. 
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'i'EiMli liad been puljlJalied in 1762, nnd Biohard 
TVBHE3gGW0itE"" was ^lled with its BontimentB conc«rning 
ednc&tioi:. Ho resolved, therefore, to educate hie son on Itoiii- 
Bean's system, " My wife," he says, " comphed with my wishes, 
aad the body and mind of my son were to be leFt as much as 
possible to the education of Nature and accident." This eJtperi- 
ment was tried on the son till he was eij^ht years old. 

At Hare Hatch also, Richard Kdgcworth formed a close friend- 
ship with Thomas Day, author of SanAfonl and Mei-toti, who 
lived not far away, at Bear Hill, in Berksliire. Day was grave, 
melancholy, doubtful about women, and tried the eiperiment of 
educating a child of ITature into bin ideal of a wife. He nettled 
afterwards with his pupil, whom he ctilleJ Sabriua Sydney, 
at Stow HiU, near Lichfield, and was of the fellowship of tho 
Sewardfl and Dr, Darwin. Mr. Day gave up hope of his ideal 
ia Sabrina, and proposed marriage to a young lady in the 
household of the Sewards, Misa Honora Sneyd. Tho proposal 
covered ninny sheets of paper, with a scheme for the lady's 
future married life. It was to be calm and secluded. The lady 
replied with a disquisition on tho rights of woman, and declined 
to marry into prison. Mr. Day helped Mr. Edgeworth, mean- 
while, in the education of his son, little attention being then 
paid to tho daughter, who was, happily, left to her mother's 

Maria Edgeworth was twelve years old before she was taken 
to Edgeworthstown. Her mother had then died, after giving 
ticth to another daughter, and her father, in 1773, had just 
married, at Lichfield, Miss Honora .Sneyd, receiving his friend 
Day's congratulations. Honora Sneyd having died in a few 
years, leaving him one daughter, Mr. Edgeworth next married, 
on Christmas Day, 1780, his deceased wife's sister, Elizabeth 
Sneyd. 

When finally settled in Ireland with his wife Elizabeth, 
Mias Edgcworth'a father gave mttch attention to the improve- 
ment of Edgeworlhstown and to the education oEother children 
aa well as of his own. Misa Edgeworth about 1791 or 1792 
iKgan to take notes of his lessons and of their results, and thia 
was the beginning of a literary fellowship with him. About 



tiie jear 1795 Mr. Edgeworth lost liia third wife, and waa left 
with a family, by his different wives, of /onr sons and five 
danghtera, among whom Maria, the eldeet, then became her 
father's companiott aad helper. Nevertheless, ho took a. fourth 
wife. Miss Beaafort, in May 1798. 8he had made some draw- 
inga for Tlie Parent's Asaktant, and afterwards paid a rieit to 
Edgeworthatown, Mr. Edgeworth then entered the Irish Par- 
liament, and was one of those who voted against the Union. 

Snch wore the conditions ander which Maria Edgeworth saw 
mnch of life withont leaving the hoands of home, published in 
iSoi her first novel, Caeths Raclcrent, and began her career as a 
kindly painter of the humours of her countrymen. Sir Walter 
Scott tells UB that when he began his Waverley Novels it was 
with the hope that, as a painter of life among the ScottiBh 
people, he might attain a like succees. There were breadths 
in bim that were not in Miss Edgeworth ; but in the General 
Preface to his novels, when telling of their origin, he wrote 
thua; — " Without being so preBnmptuous a.? to hope to emulate 
the rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact which 
pervade the works of my accomplished friend, I felt that some- 
thing might be attempted for my own country of the same 
kind with that which Miss Edgeworth so fortnnately achieved 
for Ireland — Bomethiug which raight introduce her natives to 
those of the sister kingdom in a more favourable light than 
they had been placed hitherto, and tend to produce sympathy 
for theiv virtnes, and indulgence for their foibles. " 

H.M. 
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Castle Rackrent. 



Ifonday Afaniiiiff. 

Raving, oat of friendship for the fumilj, upon whose estate, 

Jwaisedha Heaven! land mine have lived rent-free timeout 

I Mt mind, Toluntarily undertaken to pubheh the Memoirs op the 

HiCKaENT PAMIJ.Y, I think it my duty to aay a few words, in the 

fimt place, concerning myself. My real name ia Thady Qnirt, 

though in the family I have always been known by no other 

than " Honest Thady," afterward, in the time of Sir Murtagh, 

AeceaBoA, I remember to hear them, calling me " Old Thady," 

I ;^d now I've come to " Poor Thady ; " for I wenr a long grcat- 

f, 6o&t ' winter and summer, which is very handy, aa I never pnt 

B into the sleeves i they are as good aa new, though come 

iilantide next I've had it these seven years ; it holds on by a 

ingle bntton ronnd my neck, cioak fashion. To look at me, you 

ronld hardlj- think " Poor Thady " was the father of Attorney 

''--'-; he 13 a high gentleman, and never minds what poor 

o eloal:, or mantle, as described by Thndy, is of high anliqnity. 
..__r, in Ua "Viaw of tho StalB nf In-lnnii," proves Umt it ianot, .la 
le bave imngiDed, pccDlisrly derived Iroin llj& Styth inns, but ilmt "must 
. oils of tlio world jmciently Hacd lUa luanOe ; for tho Jews used It, oa 
lU tnay rvai of Elian's mantli.-, lis. -. tho Chaldees also nsed it. na }'an ma; 
' 'i Diodorua; Uio Egyjitiana likowise used i^ »B you may rend in 
_ . Mns, and niuy be gatliored by tlio dBscriplJon of Barenice in tho 
mk Cumm(:nt.iry upon Uallimociius ; Clie Qroelu also uacd it anclnDtly, 
appeared by Venua'a mantle liuod with Btus, though afterward thoy 
(oged tha form Ihereot into their oloata, called Pallai, as some of the 
eh also use ; and tho nnciont Lntina and Itomai^a naed it. Rs ^ou may 
din TirgiWho was a great uutiqnnvy, that Evaoder, whccSntuuL canio 
'"'— tl his feaali ^d eoturtiuD and fuaat bint Bitting on the gromul, and 
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STOI^rSS OF IRELA!^. 

Thady says, and haying batter tlian fifteen liuudrod a year, 
lauded estate, loots down npon bonest Thady; but I woaii my 
bands of his doinga, and ae I havo lived so will I die, true and 
loyal to the family. The family of the Kackrents Ja, I am prond 
to Bay, one of the moat ancient iu the kingdoin. Everybody 
tnowB this ia not the old family name.wbich was O'Shaughlin, 
related to the kings of Ireland — bnt that was before my time. 
My ({randfather was driver to the great Sir Patrick O'Shaiighlin, 
and I heard him, when I was a boy, tellinff how the Castle 
Rackrent estate came to Sir Patrick ; Sir Tallynoo Eackrcnt waa 
couain-german to him, and had a fine estate of his own, only 
never a gate upon it, it being his maxim that a oar was the beat 
gate. Poor gentleman ! he lost a fine hunter and hia life, at 
last, by it, idl in one day's hunt. But I oupbt to blesB that 
day, for the estate came straight into (ie faniily, upon one con- 
dition, which Sir Patrick O'Shaughlin at the time took aadly 
to heart, ttey Bay, bnt thought better o£ it afterwards, seeing 
how largo a stake depended upon it ; that he should, by Act or 
Parliament, take and bear the samame and arms of BacL-rent. 
Now it was that the world was to see what was m Sir Patrick. 
On coming into the estate he gave the finest entertaiumcat ever 
was heard of in the country ; not a man could stand after 
snpper but Sir Patrick himself, who could sit out the best man in 
Iceland, let alone the three kingdoms itself. Se had bis house, 
from one year's end to an th a fa of company as ever it 
could hold, and fuller ; fo athe an b left out of the parties 
at Castle Rackrent, man g n m n and those meu of the first 
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so tlia.t it seeni^tli thut tbo mnutla was a gensraJ habit to mast nalioiis, and 
uot proper to the Scytbisus onlj." 

Spenser knew tlic convenience of the eajd manllo us housing, bedding, 
Bud clothing: 

"Inn. BecMiBO tlie commoility doth not countervail the discommodity i 
tir the inconveniences wLich thereby do ariae are ranch more manv ■ for it 
i» a fi b w a m bed it rebel, uid an ap oak a 

tliief. ra b b g b m j rfm nd illam g, ban b d 

from h d h m dwadng wast M a 
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. nee and landed eatatea in. the oouutry — auch aa the 

O'NeillB of Bally nagrotty, and the Monejgawla of Mount Jnliat's 
Town, and O'Shannona of New Town Tullyhog — made it their 
choice, often and often, when there waa no room to be had for 
love nor money, in Iohr winter nights, to Bleep in the chicken- 
hoTise, which Sir Patrick had fitted np for the pnrpoae of accom- 
modating his friends and the public in general, wiio honoured 
him with their company u nexpactedlyat Castle Raokrent; and thia 
went on I can't tell you how long. The whole countiy rang with 
his praises ! — Long life to him ! I'm sure I love to look upon 
hia picture, now opposite to me ; thongh I never aaw him, he 
mnst have been a portly gentleman — his neck FOmetliine short, 
and remarkable for the largeat])im]jlo on hia nose, whie h , by hia 
particular deaire, is still extant in his picture, said to be a strik- 
ing likeness, thongh taken when young. He ia aaid also to be the 
inventor of raspberry whisky, whieh ia veiy likely, aa nobody has 
ever appeared to dispute it with him, and aa there atill exists a 
broken punch-bowl at Castie Rackren^ in tha garret, with an 
inaoription to that effect — a great curiosity. A few days before 
his death he waa verj merry ; it being his honour'a birthday, he 
called my grandf ather in— God bleas him ! — to drink the company 'a 
health, and filled a bumper himself, bat could not carry it to hia 
head, on account of the great ahake in his hand ; on this he cast 
hia joke, saying, " What woald my poor father say to me if he 
was to pop out of the gi-ave, and see me now p I remember when 
1 was a little boy, the first bumper of claret he gave me after 
dinner, how he praised me for carrying it bo steady to my mouth. 
Here's my thanka to him — a bumper toast.'' Then no fell to 
singing the favourite song he learned from his father— for the 
last time, poor gentleman — he aungit that night as loud and aa 
"■ "jrtj aa ever, with a chorus : 

He that goes tu beil, anil goes to bed sutiei'. 

Falls as tbe leaves do, falls as the tij&ves do, and dies iu 

Oolober; 
But he that gues to bed, snd goes to bed mellow, 
Lives as he ought to do, lives as he ought to do, and diea 

r Patrick died that night ; jnat as the company rose to 
. i his health with throe cheeis, he fell down in a sort of fit, 
i WO8 carried off; they sat it out, and were surprised, on 
]tiirj in the morning, to find that it was all over with pour 
r Patrick. Never ifid any gentleman live and die more 
' ' ' a the country by rich and poor, His funeral waa auch 
waa never known before or since ia the couuty ! All 
cmen in the three counties were at it ; far and near, 
w'they flocked 1 my great grandfather said, that to aee all tha 
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tho oriiij drawn out. Tben ench a fine whUlalnhl jou 
liavc heard it to the farthest end of the county, a,ud faap 
man who could get but a sight of the heurati I But wWi 
thought it ? Just as all was going on right, through his own towQ"^! 
Ihey were passing, when tlic body maa seized for debt— a resoua 
was appreueudod from the mob ; but the heir, who atteudod the 
liiucriil, was against tliat, for fear of conaequeitcea, eeeiug that 
those villains who came to uerve acted under the disguise of the 
law ; ao> to be sure, the law must take its course, and little Rain 
hud the creditors for their pains. First nnd foremost, they bad 
the curses of the country : and Sir Martayh Rackrunfc, the new 
hbin in the next place, on acconnt of this aSront to the body, 
refused to pay a shiUiag of the debts, in which ho was counte- 
nanced by all the best gentlemen of property, and others of hi* 
acquaintance; Sir Uurtagh alleging in all companies that 1m. 
all along meant to pay bis father's debts of honour, but tit^- 
moment the law was taken of him, there was an end of honooS 
to he sure. It was whispered (but none but the enemies of the 
family believe it) that this was all a sham seizare to get quit of 
the debts which he had bound himself to pay iu honour. 

It's a long time ago, there's no saying liow it was, but this 
for certain, the new man did not take at all after the old gentle- 
man ; the cellars were never filled after his death, and no open 
house, or anything as it used to be ; the tenants even were sent 
away without their whisky. I was ashamed myself, and knew 
not what to say for the honour of the family ; but I made the 
best d( a bad case, and laid it all at my lady's door, for I did 
not like her anyhow, nor anybody else ; she was of the family 
of the Sklafiints, and a widow; it was a strange match for Sir 
Murtagh ; the people in the country thought he demeaned him- 
self greatly, hut I said nothing : I knew how it was. Sir Mnr- 
tagh was a great lawyer, and looked to the great Skinflint 
estate ; there, however, he overshot himself; for though one of 
the co-heiressea, ho was never the better for her, for she outlived 
him mauy'a the long day — he could not see that to be sure when 
he married her. I must say for her, she made him the best of 
wives, being a very notable, stirring woman, and looking close 
to evcrythiug. But I always suspected she bad Scotch blood 
in her veins ; anything else I could have looked over iu her, 
from a regard to the family. She was a strict observer, for self 
nnd servants, of Lent and all fast-days, but not holidays. One 
of the maids having fainted three times the last day of Lent, to 
keep soul and body together we put a morsel of; roast beef into 
lior month, which came from Sir Murtagh's dinner, who never 
fasted, nut ho ; bnt somehow ci' other it uufortuuately reached 
uiy lady's cars, and the piieat o[ the parish hod a complaint 
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made of it tbe next day, and tlie pooi ^irl was forced, kb booq 
OB she conld walk, to do penance foi' it, Lctoro she could got any 
peace or absolution, in the house or ont of it. However, my 
lady was very charitable in her owu way. She had a charity 
school for poor children, whero they were taught to read ami 
write gratia, and where they were kept well to apinnioR gratia 
for my lady in return ; for she had alwaya heaps of duty yarn 
from trh.; tenants, and got all her household linen out of tho 
estate from first to lastj for after the spinning, the weavers on 
the estate took it in hand for notliinfr, because oF the looms uiy 
lady'e interest could get from the Linen Uoanl to distributo 
Rratis. Then there was a bleach-yard near ub, and the tenant 
dare refuse my lady nothing, for fear of a lawsait Sir Murtagh 
kept hanging over him about tho water-course. With theae 
ways ot managing, 'tis aurprisiny how cheap my lady got things 
done, and how proud she was of it. Her tablo tho same way, 
kept tor next io nothing ; duty fowls, and duty turkeys, and 
duty goese, camo as fust as wo could eat 'em, for my lady kept a 
sharp look-out, and knew to a tub of butter everything tha 
teuaots had, all round. They knew her way, and what with 
fear of driving for rent and Sir Murtaeh's lawBuits, they weI^e 
kept in snch good order, they never thongfat of comin); Dear 
Castle Back-rent without a present of something or other- 
nothing too much or too little for my lady — eggs, honey, bntter, 
meal, fish, game, gronse, and herrings, fresh or suit, all went for 
flomething. As for their youna pigs, we had Ihem, and tho best 
bacon and hams they conld raaice up, with all young chickens in 
epring; but they were a set of poor wretches, and we had 
nothing but misfortunes with them, always breaking and running 
away. This, Sir Martagh and my ludy said, was all their former 
landlord Sir Patrick's fault, who lot 'em all get the half-yeai'a 
rent into arrear : there was something in that to be sure. 13ut 
Sir Uurtagh was as much the contrary way) for let alunu 
making Enghsh tenants of them, every soni, he was always 
driving and driving, and pounding and pounding, and canting 
and canting, and replevying and replevying, and he madjs a 
good liring-of trespassing cattle J there wa^ always some ten a Ufa 
pig, or horse, or cow, or calf, or goose, trespassing, which was 
eo great a gain to Sir Martagh, that he did not like to hear me 
talk of repairing fences. Then his heriots and duty-work 
brought him in something, his turf was cut, his potatoes set and 
dog, nis hay brought home, and, in short, all the work about hid 
honse done for nothing ; for in all our leases there were strict 
clanses heavy with penalties, which Sir Murtagh knew well how 
to enforce ; so many days' dnty work of man and horse, from 
every tenant, he waa to have, and had, crery year; and when a 
man vexed him, why the finest day he conld pitch on, when the 
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cratni" was getting in hia own harvest, or tliatdhins his cabin, Sir 
Murtagh made it a priociple to call upon him and his howe ; BO - 
ho taught 'em all, as he naiJ, to know the law of landlord and 
tenant. As for law, I bolievB no man, dead ot sliTe. evir loved - 
it so well as Sir Mnrtagti. He had once sixteen anita pending 
at a time, and I never saw him no much himself; roads, lanes, 
bogs, wells, poLida, eel-wires. orcbardH, treea, tithes, vagrant*, 
gntvelpita, sandpitR, dunghills, aud nuisances, everything npon 
the face of the earth farniahei him good matter for a salt. He 
used to boast that he had a lawanit for every- lettar in the 
alphabet. How I used to wonder to see Sir Murtagh in the 
midst of the papers in hia ofBce 1 Why, he could hardly tarn 
nbout for them. I made bold to ahrng my shoulders once in his 
preseuoa, and thanted my atara I was not horn a gentleman to 
80 much toil and trouble; but Sir Murtagh took me tip short 
with hia old proverb, " Learning ia bettor than house or land." 
Out of forty-nine anita which he had, he never lost one but 
seventeen ; the rest he gained with costs, double costs, treble 
oosta sometimoa ; bat even that did not pay. He was a, very 
learned man in the law, and had the character ot it ; but how it 
\vas I can't tell, theae auits that he carried cost him. a power of 
money ; in the end he sold some hundreds a year of the famOy 
estate ; but he was a very learned man in the law, and I know 
nothing of the matter, cscept having a great regard for the 
family; and I could not help grieving when he sent me to post 
up noticea of the sale of the fee simple of the lands and appurte- 
nances of Timoleague. 

"I know, honest Thadj," says he, to comfort me, " what I'm 
about better than yon do ; I'm only selling to get the ready 
money wanting to cari'j on my suit with spirit with the Niigenta 
of Carrickaahaughlln." 

He was very aangnine about that snit with the Nngents ot 
Carrickashangblin. He could have gained it, they Hay, for 
certain, had it pleased Heaven to have spared him to na, and it 
would have been at the least a plump two thousand a year in his 
way; but tbinga were ordered other wiae — for the best to be anre. 
He dng up a fairy-mount ' against my advice, and had no luck 
nfterwarda. Though a learned man in the law, he was a little 
too incrodulons in other matters. I warned him that I heard 

' These fairy-niDiinis are callafl ant-liiUs in England. They ara held in 
high rHvrreDce '\iy tlio commaa peojjle in Ii-eland. A gentli^mHD, who in 
layinp; out his lawn liaii Dooaaioii to level oao uf these liillocks, could not 

obliged to Uhn a toy from one of their roluclaat hands, and bc^an the ntlaek 
himself. The labonrers agreed Ihnt the vengeance of the fairies would fall 
upon the bead of the presiunptnons mortal wbD first dietDrbed them in their 
retreat 
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te vary Banaheo ' tliat my graadfather heard under Sir Patrick's 

indow a few days before his death. Bat Hir Mnrtagh thought 

^hingof the Banshee, nor of hiacouF[h, with a spittiiig of blood, 

;ht on, I nuderaiaud, by catching eold in attendinff tho 

B, and DTerHtmining his cheat wttH maJdcg himself neard 

of his favourite oannpa. Hn was a jjruat speaker with a 

iWerfal voice ; bat his last spoocli was not io the courts at all. 

ia and my lady, thoagh liuth of the same way of thicking in 

ne things, and though she was as good a wife and great 

auomiHt as you could see, and he the beat of husbands, aa to 

Aine into his affairs, and making money for his family ; jet I 

Kit know how it was, they had a great deal of sparring and 

Bring between them. My lady had her privy purse j and sha 

ud her weed aahes, and her sealing money upon the signing 

%.all the leases, with something to buy gloves besides; and, 

laidcs, again f^ten took money from the tenants, if offered 

WJerly, to apeak for them to Sir Mnrtagh ubout abatements 

10 renewals. How the weed ashes and the glove money he 

_. lowed her clear perquisites ; thoagh once when he saw her in 

& new gown saved out of the weed ashes, he told her to my 

fece (for he could say a sharp thing) that she should not pat on 

her weeds before her husband'a death. Bub in a dispute about 

an abatement my lady would have tlie lost word, and Sir 

Mnrtagh grew mad j T was within hearing of the door, and now 

I wish I had made bold to step in. He spoke so loud, the whole 

kitchen was out on the stairs. All on a sudden he stopped, and 

my lady too. Something baa surely happened, thought I ; and 

so it was, for Sir Murtaifb in His pasaion broke a blood-vessel, 

and all the law in the laud could do nothing in that case. My 

lady sent tor five physicians, but Sir Mnrtagh died and was 

buried. She had a fine jointure settled upon her, and took 

herself away, to the great py of the tenantry. I never said 

anything one way or tlio other whilst she was part of 

the family, but got up to see her go at three o'clock in the 

morning, 

"It's a fine morning, honest Tliady," says ahe; "good-bye 
to yo." And into the carriage sha stepped, without a word 
mora, good or Lad, or even haif-a-crowu j hnt I made my 
bow, and stood to see her safe out of sight for the sake of the 
family, 
Then we were all bustle in the house, which made me keep 

' Ttio BanshpB is a BpeoiiiB of aristocratic fairy, wUo, iu llit- shapo nf n, 
litflo hideuna olil womnD, baa Iwi^a Icncwn to appear, and heard to Slug iu r^ 
mournful Enpcmatuml vuico under tlie wlndowa of great liouses, to Wiini 
the family that some of thoin btt) aooii to die. In tUo Ijiat oeutury overy 
great fuml; iu Irelaurl bad a Kuisliee, who attended regHlarty ; bnt Mtlerly 
Uiclc visile uid Eouge have ken ditcoutiauei 
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uut of the way, for I walk slow and hate a Lnatle ; bnt the hooM 
waa all hnrrf-akarry, preparing for niy new master, 
Murtagh, I forgot to notice, liad no cliildor' ; bo the Racki 
estate went to hia younger brother, a young doahjng o 
who came amongst na beiore I knew for the life of me w 
nbouta I was, in a gig or some of tliem things, with acother s\ 
along with him, and led horses, and nervanta, and doge, e 
Bcaicfl a place to pnt any Christian of them into ; for iny lat« 
lady had sent all tlie feather-beds off before her, and blankets 
and houaelioid lineu, down to the very knife-cloths, on the cars 
to Dnblin, which were all her own, lawfully paid for ont of her 
own money. So tiic houso was quite bare, and my yonng 
master, the moment ever he set foot in it ont of his gig, thought . 
all thosij things mnat come of themselves, I believe, for be never 
looked after anything at all, bat harum-scarum called for every- 
thing aa if we were conjurors, or he in a publio-honae. For my 
I>art, I could not bestir myself anyhow ; I had been so much 
used to my late maator and mistreaa, nil visa upaido down with 
me, and the new servants in the acrvantB' hall were quite out of 
niy way ; I had nobody to talk to, and if it had not been for my 

fjijie and tobacco, shonld, I verily believe, have broke my heart 
oi^ poor Sir Murtagh. 

But one rooming my new master caught a glimpse of rae aa 1 
was looking at his horse's heela, in hopes of a word from him. 
" And is that old Thady P " aaya he, as he got into his gig : I 
loved him from that day to thia, his voice was so like the family j 
and he threw me a guinea ont of bis waistcoat pocket, as he 
drew up the reins with the other hand, his horse rearing too j I 
thought I never set rny eyes on a liner fifjure of a man, quite 
another aort from Sir Murtagh, though withai, to me, a. family 
likeness. A fiue life wo should have led, had he stayed amongst 
ns, God bless him ! He valued a guinea as littia as any man : 
money to him waa no more than dirt, and hia gentleman and 
groom, and all belonging to tiim, the same ; but the sporting 
season over, lie grew tired of the place, and having got down a 
great architect tor the house, and an improver for the grounds, 
and seen their plane and elevations, he fixed a day for settling 
with the tenants, bnt went off in a whirlwind to town, just aa 
some of them came into the yard in the morning. A circular 
letter came next post from the new agent, with news that the 
master was sailed for England, and he mnat remit £fiOO to Bath 
for hia use before a fortnight was at an end ; bad news still for 
the poor tenants, no change still for the better with them. Sir 
Kit Eaokrent, my young master, left all to the agent ; and though 
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^^^^ttntry abroEid, whict I was proud to hear of, what wete we the 

' bett«r for that at home ? The agent waa one of your middla- 

mon,' who grind the face of the poor, and can never bear a man 

;. with a hat upon hia head ; he ftvroted the tcnanti out of Iheir 

Evea ; not a week without a call for money, drafts upon drafts 

I from Sir Kit ; but 1 laid it all to the fault of the ugeiit, for, says 

J I, what can Sir Kit do with so mnch cash, aud he a single man ? 

J But still it went. Rents mnat be all paid up to the da.y, aud 

' aiorei no allowance for improving tenants, no oonsidoriitiou for 

, thoNe who had built upon theu' farms: no sooner was u lease out 

but the land was advertised to the highest bidder ; all the old 

tenants turned out, when they enect their substance in the 

' hope and trust of a renewal froin the landlord. All was now let 

at the highest penny to a parcel of poorwrctchea, who meant to 

ran away, and did ho after taking two crops out of the ground. 

Theu fining down the year's rent cnme into fashion — anythiug 

for the readj penny ; and with all thia and presents to the agent 

' and the driver, there was no such thing as standing itL I said 

/ nothing, for I bad a regard for the family, bnt I walked about 

thinkioR if his honour Sir Kit knew all this, it wonld go hard 

with him but he'd see us righted j not that I had anything for 

my own sliare to complain of, for the agent was always very civil 

, to me when ho came down into the country, and took a great 

deal of notice of my son Jaaon, Jason Quirk, though he bo my 

Bon, I must say was a good schclar from his hirth, and a very 

'cute lad : I thought to maku him a priest, but he did better for 

himself; seeing how be waa as good a clerk as any in the oountjr, 

' the agput gave him his rent aucounts to copy, which he did 

' ' jMidrf/EiHcn,— There was fv clftaa of men, termed middlemen, in Iruliiid, 

wto took largo farms on IntiglflSBeH from gentlemen of luidod property. Bud 
lot ths land BgBui tu small por^ooa to the poor, b8 under-leaBnls, at oxor- 
UtdDt renls. Tho head landlonl, as lio was called, seldom mw LEa luidtr- 
teiutnU- bat it be ooald not gat the mlddlanan to piyliirahlB ront puBC- 
tiuJly. keiupiit lohliland, niirf ifrore (*e Ib'uJ /or ftii reWv that is to say, he 
■MithiBBteward,orbaiiiJff, or driver, to thu land to aeizs the catlle, h«y, 
j^tWiL Has, osta, or potatoes, lielongiag to the uuder-tonttntu, aad prooooded 
toaell UiOBO for liis ronlH. It sometimas hnppoDad that theae ouforlunate 
tenants paid their rent twice over, once to tho mlddltinaii, aud oaes to the 

Tho oliamoterisflca of a middleman were sei-viJity to his snpariorfl Sad 
tynnny towards bla inferiors : tho poor detested tlila raoo of belDes. In 
BFeaMnR- to them, howcvir, ihejolways used the moat abject Unguaga, aud 
ttomoatliumbla tone and posture— "i'fcasetWB- ftonoiiri anil plcam i/oitr 
koBoui-'s Sonour," they know mnat ba rapaatod aa a ehunn at tho bt-giimiuB 
mud end of every onuivocaUng, exculimtory, or aappliaitory amtonoo ; and 
Uti>j wure maoli more alert \n doflliig their caps to those new men than tu 
Ihoso of wlint thi^y call goad old JSmlUei. A wiWy carpenter once turmod 
Ouae taiddliimeajourntipatagaitlemtih 
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first of all for the pleaaure of obliging tlie gentleman., and would 
take nothing at all for his trouble, but was always prond to 
serve the family. By and by a good farm bounding na to the east 
fell into bis bonour'a bands, and my son put in a proposal for 
it: wby shouldn't be, aa well as aDotborP The praposala all 
went over to the master at the Bath, who knowing no more of 
the land than the child nnbom, only having once baen out 
a-grousing on it before bo went to England ; and the value of 
lands, as the agent informed bim, falling every year in Ireland, 
his bonour wrote over in aU baste a bit of a letter, saying be 
left it all to the agent, and that he niuitt let it ai well as be 
conld — to the best bidder, to be snre^and send bira over £200 by 
retnm of post: with this the agent gaye me a hint, and I spoke 
a good word for my son, and gave out in the coantry that nobody 
need bid against us. So his proposal was juat the thing, and 
be a good tenant, and be fjot a promise of an abatement in the 
rent after the first year, for advancing the half-year's rent at 
signing the lease, 'ivhich was wanting to complete the agent's 
£'200 by the return of the post, with all which my master wrote 
back he was well satisfied. Aboot this time we learnt from ths 
agent, aa a great secret, how the money went ao fast, and the 
reason of the thick coming of the maator'a drafts: he was a 
little too fond of play, and Bath, they say, waa no place for no 
yonng man oE his fortune, where there were ao many oE iiis own 
oonntrympn, too, hunting him up and down day and night, who 
had nothing to lose. At last, at Christmas, the agent wrote 
over to atop the drafts, for he could raise no more money on 
bond or mortgage, or from tho tenants, or anyhow, nor had he 
any more to lend himself, and desired at the same time ta I 
decline tho agency for the future, wishing Sir Kit his tealth. "i 
and happineas, and the compbments of the season, for 1 aaw 
the letter before ever it was sealed, when my aon copied it. 
When the answer carao there was a new turn in affnira, and 
the agent waa turned out, and my son Jason, who had corre- 
aponded privately with hia bononr occasionally on bnsiness, 
was forthwith desired by bis honour to take the accounts into 
his own bands, and look them over, till further orders It mas 
a very spirited latter to be sure ; Sir Kit sent his service, and 
the compliments of the season, in return to the agent, and 
lie would fight him wilb pleasure to-morrow, or any duy, 
for sending lum such a letter, if be was born a gentleman, which 
be was sorry (for both their sntos) to find {too late) be waa 
not. Then, in a private postscript, ho condescended to tell 
UB that all would be speed3j settled to bis satisfaction, and we 
should turn over a new leaf, for be was going to be married in a 
fortnight to tho grandest heiress in England, and had only 
* n at present for £200, as he would not cbooso 
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to touch hia lady's fortune for travelling expenses horns to Castle 
Eackrent, where he intended to be, wind and weather permitting, 
earlj in tha nest month ; and desired fires, and the nonse to be 
painted, and the new huilding to go on as fast as possible, for 
tha reception of him and his lady before that time ; with several 
words besides in the letter, which we could not nrnka out 
because, God bless him ! he wrote in such a flurry. My heart 
ivanned to my new lady when I read this : I was almost afraid 
it was too good news to be true : but the girls fell to scouring, 
and it was well they did, for we noon saw bis marriage in the 
paper, to a lady with I don't know how many tens of thousand 

{oucds to her fortune : then I watched the post-office for his 
inding i and the news came to my eon of his and the bride being 
in Dubhn, and on the way home to Castle Raclirent. We bad 
bonfirea all over the country, expecting him down the next day, 
and we had biacomiDg of age still to celebrate, which he hail not 
time to do properly before be left the conntry ; therefore, a great 
ball was expected, and great doings upon his coming, as it were, 
fresh to take posseeBion of hia ancestors' estate. I never sball 
forget the day he oama home ; we had waited and waited all day 
long till eleven o'clock at uigiit, and I was thinking of sending 
the boy to lock the gates, and giving them up for that night, 
when there came the carringes thnndering up to tha great hall- 
door. I got the first sight of the bride j for when the carriage 
door opened, just as she had her foot on the steps, I held the 
flam full in her face to light her, at which she shut her eypB, 
but I had a full view of the rest of her, and greatly shocked I 
was, for by that light she was Httle better than a blackamoor, 
and seemed crippled; but that was only sitting so long in the 
chariot. 

"You're kindly welcome to Castle Eackrent, my lady," says 
I (recollecting who she was). " Did your honour hear of tha 
bonfires? " 

His boDOur spuke never a word, nor so much as handed hcrup 
the steps — he looked to me no more like himself than nothing 
at all ; I know I took him for the skaleteu of his hononr. I was 
not sure what to say next to one or t'other, but seeing she was 
a stranger in a foreign country, I thought it but right to speak 
cheerful to her ; so I went back again to the bonfires. 

" My lady," aays I, as she crossed the hall, "' there would have 
been fiity times as many ; but for fear of the horses, and fright- 
sning your ladyship, Jason aud I foibid them, please your 
honour." 

With that she looked at roe a little bewildered. 

"Will Ihave a fire lighted iu the state-room to-night ? " was 
the next question I put to her, but never a word she answered; 
BO I-oonclnded she could not speak a word of Eaghsh, aud was 
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from foreign parts. The short and the loni^ of it was, I oohIiIilV 
tell what to make of her; solleft her to herself, and went atraigw^ 
donn to the nervants' hall to learQ aonitithing for c«rti ' 
about her. Sir Kit's own man was tired, bnt the groom set hi 
a-talliin({ at laat, and wo had it all out before ovor I closed r . 
eyes that night. The bride might well be a Rreat fortune — ^ 
■waa a Jeieish by all accounts, who are famous for their gf'^ 
riches. I had never seen any of that tribe or natiou before 
could only gather that she spoke a stmnge kind of E _ 
her own, that she could not abide pork or eausages, and w 
neither to church or mass. Mercy upon bia honour's po 
thought I ; what will bocorae of him and his, and all oE i , 
his heretic blackamoor atthe head of the Ca.Htle Backrent estab^ 
I ncTer slept a wink all night for thinking of it ; but before ti 
servtints I put my pipe in my mouth, and kept my mind to n 
self, for I hud a great regard for the family ; and after tbis, v ' 
strange gontlemen's servants came to the house, and W' 
begin to talk about the bride, I took care to put the beat 6---,^ 
foremost, and passed her for a nabob iu the kitchen, whiwl 
accounted for her dark eompleiion and ererytbiug. 

The very morning after they came home, however, I saw plain 
enongh how things were between Sir Kit and my lady, though 
they were walking together arm in arm after breakfast, looking 
at the new building and the improvemeuts. 

" Old Tbady," said my master, just as ho used to do, " how do 
jou do? " 

"Very well, I thank your honoiir'a honour," saidi; but I saw 
ho was not well pleased, and my heart was in my mouth as I 
walked along after him. 

" Is the large room damp, Thady P " said hia honooT. 

"Oh damp, yonr honour! how should it be bnt as dry as a 
bone," says I, " after all the fires we bare kept in it day and 
nightP It's the barrack-room your honour's talking on." 

" And what is a barrack-room, pray, my dear P" were the first 
words I ever heard out of my lady's Upa. 

" No matter, my dear, " said he, and went on talking to me, 
nshamed-like I should witness her ignorance. To be sure, to 
hear her talk one might have taken her for an innocent, for it 
was, " What's this, Sir Kit P and whafs that. Sir Kit P" all the 
way we went. To be snrc. Sir Kit had enough to do to answer 

" And what do yon call that, Sir KitP" aaid she; "that — that 
looks like a pile of black bricks : pray. Sir Kit P" 

" My turf-stack, my dear," said my master, and bit his lip. 

Where have yon lived, my lady, all your liie, not to know a 
turl-etack when you see itP thonght I; but I said nothing. 
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,1 by-and'bye she takes ont her glass, and begins spying 
tethe countvy. 
"■' I what's all that black swamp out yonder. Sir KitP" 

Wy bog, my dear," nays he, and went on whistling. 
Ut 3 a very ugly prospect, my dear," aajs she. 
HCdo. don't see it, my dear," says he ; " for weVe planted it 

ijwhen the trees grow np in Emnmer-tiiEe " sayB he. 

jWhere are the trees," said she, " my dear P" still loolting 
lagh her glass. 

'%'ou are blind, my dear," says ho : " what are tbeae nnilcr 
tejes ?" 

e shmhs ?" said she. 

fa,ybe they are what you call trees in Irelnnd, my dear," 
ne ; " but they are not a yard high, are they P" 
bey were planted out but last year, my lady," aaya I, to 
n matters between them, for I saw ahe was going the way 
, to znate his honour mad with her : " they are Tery well grown 
for their age, and you'll not see the bog of AllyhaJlyoavriok- 
o'shaughlin at-all-at-all through the streen, when once the 
leaves come out. But, my lady, you must not quarrel with any 
part or parcel of Allyballyoarrioko'shanBhlin, for you don't 
know how many hundred years that same bit of bop has been 
in the family ; we would not part with the bog ot Allylially- 
carricko'sbaughlin upon no account at all ; it cost tbe late 
Sir Mnrtagh two hundred good pounds to defend his title to it 
and boundaries against the O'Learys, who cut a road throngh 
it." 

Now one would have thonght this would have been hint 
enough for my lady, but she fell to laughing like one out of 
tbeir right mind, and made me say the name of the bog over, for 
her to get it by heai-t, a dozen times ; then she must ask me 
how to spell it, and what was the meaning of it in English — 
Sir Kit standing by whistling all the whflo. I verily believed 
she laid the corner-stone of all her future misfortunes at that 
Tery instant ; but I said no more, only looked at Sir Xit. 

There were no balls, no dinners, no doings ; the conntry was 
all disappointed— Sir Kit's gentleman said in a whisper to mo, 
it was all my lady's own fault, because she was so obstinate 
abont tbe cross. 

" What cross ?" says I ; "is it about her being a heretic P" 

" Oh, no such matter," says he ; " my maater docs not mind 
her heresies, bnt her diamond cross — it's worth I can't tell you 
how much, and she has thousands of English pounds concealed 
in diamonds about tier, which eko as good as promised to givo 
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up to my muster before he married; but now she w* 
with any of them, aiid she ranst tale the couaoquonces. 

Her honBymoon, at least her Iriah honeymoon, waa acarcely 
well over, when his honour one momiag aaiJ to me, " Thady, 
buy me a pig !" and then the sansagea were ordered, and here 
was the first open hrcaking-out of my iady'a troubles. My lady 
came down lieraelf into the kitchen to speak to the cook about 
the sausagea, and desired never to see them more at her table. 
Now my master had ordered them, and my lady knew that. The 
cook took my lady's part, because she nerer came down into the 
kitchen, ana was young and innocent in honsekeeping, which 
raised her pity ; besides, aaid ahe, at her own table, aurely iny 
tidy ahould order and disorder what she pleasei). But the cook 
Boon changed her note, for my master made it n principle to have 
the sausages, and aworc at her for a Jew herself, till he drove her 
fairly ont of the kitchen ; then, for fear of her place, and becanso 
he threatened that my lady shonid give her no diaoharge without 
the sansagcs, she gave up, and from that day forward always 
Banaages, or bacon, or pig-meat in aome shape or other, went up 
to table ; upon which my lady ahut herself up in her own room, 
and my master said she might stay there, with an oath : and to 
moke Bure of her, he turned the key in the door, and kept it ever 
after in hia pocket. We none of us ever flaw or heard her speakf or 
BevBQ years after that : ' he carried her dinner himaelf . Then 
srt of tlio hiatory of the Haekrent [ai 

lert the W«toiy of Ibo celebraipd Lady Cnthcai ... 

The editor was Mqaajnted witli Colonel M-Gairc, Lady Cntlicaif a hns- 
bmd; liBlitiaUtply Been Bud c)ac>stioned (ho maid-Eervoiit ivholivad with 
Culontl M'Guire during tlio timo of Lady Rnllionrt'a impriaoumenL Her 



IsdysUlp w 
period fipr 



period ber Luabaad was visited by the neighbour' 

_ — 1 . — .. ^iniipr tg Bond hia comptimpi 

; tiio houanr to drink 1 
■I tlient WAS uiytliliig at 

and ebo baa averything aho wants.'' An instanoe of boDosty inn] 



regular custom At dinupr to aend hia cumptimpnta to Lady Cat! 
' ■ - ■■- ■■ ,k^ar ], 

would'liko to eat ? the anewer was alwaya, "Lady Cathca 



forming her ttiat the company had tbo honanr to drink faer ladyabiii't 
haaUh, ojid begins to know whettipr thent was uiythliig at table tuat al 



b1io epoko to her from tbe window of the room iu which she wiis coiiliuf^d ; 
tho woTUjin pn>miaed to do what she deaired, and Lady Cathcnrt throw a 
parcel containing the jewels to her. Tho poor woman cajriedthem toths 

Erunn to whom tbey ware din'ctpd, and several yeara atterwanja, when 
idy CathntTt recovered her liberty, aha recolvod her diamouds safely. 
At Colonel M'Gnira'B lioath her ladyship waa released, Tim editor, 
witbln this year, saw Ihe gentleman who accnmpanied her to England after 
her hnsbnnd'B death. When sbe ^vfX waa luld of his death she imagined 
that the newa was not true, and that it was told only with an intentiou ot 
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Ilia liononr had a great deal of company tn dine with hinij and 
balla in the house, and was as gaj aod gallant, and as much 
himself aa hefore he was married ; and at dinner he always 
drank my Lady Rackrent'a good health and so did the company, 
and he sent out always a servant with his complimeiita to my 
Lady Eackrant, and the company was drinking her ladyship s 
health, and begged to know if there waa anyihinff at table he 
misht send her, emd the man came back, after the sham errand, 
with my Lady Eaokrent'a compliments, and she was very mneh 
obliged to Sir Kit — ahe did not wish for anything, but drank 
the company's health. The country, to be anre, talked and 
wondered at my lady's being shut up, but nobody chose to 
interfere or ask any impertinent queations, for they knew my 
master was n man very apt to give a short answer himself, and 
likely to call a man out for it afterwards : he was a famoua 
shot, had killed his man before he came of age, and nobody 
scarce dared look at him whilst at Bath. Sir Kit's character 
was so well known in the country that be lived in peace and 
quietness ever after, and was a great favourite with the ladies, 
espeflially when in process of time, in the fifth year of her 
confinement, my Lady Eacfcrent fell ill and took entirely to her 
bed, and he gave out that ahe was now akin and bone, and 
oonld not laat through the winter. In this he had two physi- 
cians' opinions to back him (for now he called in two physicians 
for her) , and tried all his arts to get the diamond cross from 
her on her deathbed, and to get her to make a will in his 
favour of her separate possessions, but there she was too tough 
for him. He used to swear at her behind her back after kneel- 
ing to her face, and call her in the presence of his gentle- 
man his stifl'-neoked laraelile, though before he married her 
that same gentleman told mo he nsed to call her (how be 
conld bring it out, I don't know) " my pretty Jessica ! " To 
be anre it must have beea hard for her to gueaa what sort ot a 
husband he reckoned to make her. When ahe was lying, to all 
expectation, on her deathbed of a broken heart, I could not but 
pity her, though she was a Jewish, and considering too it was 
noiaultof hers to be taken with my master, so young as ahe was 
at the Bath, and so fine a gentleman as Sir Kit was when he 

deCEiviiig Uor. At liis dentil s!io Iwd Scnrcely dotlieu saffifiiout to ooVirr 
her; alia wore a red wig, loolted scarad, and hor nndersfauding aaenied 
■tnjiifiiMl; she said that sho acarcol; kacvr odu human creature from 
■notber ; her Imprleuamtnt Insted above twenty yenr^. ThiiBQ circumstAnoes 
nuy appear straogu to au KiiglLuU render; but Uiere ia uo dauger iii tha 

Seaesl tmeH, thut nny individuni should usereiae aucti tvrannj aa Coljool 
'(inire'B with impnmlj-. the power being now all in theliands of Govern- 
ini>nt,nnd there being no poasibility of obltticiug [rum Poiliiunentai 
indamaity for any cruel tfea. 
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conrted her ; and considering too, after all tliej bod beard ai 
seen of him as a husband, there were now no less than tl 
ladiea ia our coauty talked of for hia eecond wife, all at dara 
drawn with each other, as hia gentleman swore, at the balUi 
Sir Kit for their partner — I could not bat think them bewltoiS 
but they all reastined with Ihemaelves that Sir Kit w " — '' 
a good hnsband to any Christian but a Jewish, I anppoaej I 
especial It as ho was now a reformed rake; tiaA it was notlcna 
how my lady's fortune was settled in her will, nor how the Oaii 
Eackrent eatato was all mortgaged, and bonds out ngainat \£ 
for he was never cored of bis gaming tricks ; but that ir 
only fanlt he had, God bless him ! 

My lady bad a sort of fit, and it was given out that she i^ 
dead, by mistake ; thiabronght things to a. sad crisis for my n 
master. One of the three ladies dbowedhiB letters to her broT 
and claimed hia proraiaea, whilst another did the same. I d 
mention names. Sir Kit, in his defence, said he would i 
any mauwliQ dared to question his conduct; and as to thela< 
they mustaettle it amongst them who was to be his second, Ij^ 
hia third, and his fourth, whilst bis first was still abve, tol 
mortification and theirs. Upon this, as npon all former o ._ 
sions, be had the voice of the country with him, on acconni-g 
the great spirit and propriety he acted with. He met and A 
the first lady's brother ; the nest day ha called out the St.. 
who had a wooden leg, and their place of meeting by appc 
ment being in a new-plonghed field, the wooden-leg man b' 
fast in it. Sir Kit, seeing hia situation, with great a 
fired hia pistol over his head; u]ion wiiiohtheseoondBin' 
and convinced the parties there bad been a slight c 
standing between teem ; thereupon they shook hands O 
and went borne to dinner together. This gentleman, to A^ 
the world how they stood together, and by the advice c ' " 
friends of both parties, to re-establiah bis sister's injured n 
tion, weut ont with Sir Kit as hia second, and carriod bis ini 
next day to the last of his adversaries : I never saw him in 
fine spirits as that day he went out — sure enough he w 
anies-ace of getting quit handsomely of ail his enemies ; bnt 1^ 
luckily, after bitting the toothpick out of his adversary's f' ~ 
and thumb, he received a ball in a vital part, and was bw 
home, in little better than an hour after the affair, speeohleasS 
a hand-barrow to my lady. Wo got the key out of his pow 
the first thing wo did, and my son Jason ran to unioekj^j 
barrack-room, where my iady had been shut up for seven j^ 
to a&inaiut her with the fata! aceident. The surprise bereaf 
her of lier senses at first, nor would she believe but we v * 
putting some new trick upon her, to eutrap her out of her je« ,_ 
for a great while, till Jason bethought himself of t-aking her.V 
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)w, and showed her the mea bringing Sir Kit up 

_. e upon the hand-barroiv, which had immediately the 

d^ired effect ; for directly she biirat into tears, and pnUing her 
cross frorn her boBom, she kiisod it with as great devfttion as 
ever I witnessed, and hlling up her eyes to heaven, nttered 
Bome ejaculation, which none present heard; but I take the 
Hense of it to be, she returned thanks for this unexpected 
interposition in her favour when sho had least reason to espeot 
it My master wa,8 greatly lamented ; there was no liEo in hiui 
■when we lifted him off the barrow, so lie was laid out im- 
mediately, and " waked " the same night The oonntry was all in 
an uproar about him, and not a sonl but cried ahame upon his 
murderer, who would have been hanged surely, if he could have 
be4n broaght to his trial, whilst the gentlemen in the country 
■were up about it; but he very pmdently withdrew himself to 
the Continent before the affair was made public. As for the 
young lady who was the immediate cause of the fatal accident-, 
DOWBver innocently, she could never show her head after at the 
balla in the county or any place ; and by the advice of ber 
friends and phyaioians she was ordei-ed soon after to Eath, 
where it was expected, if anywhere on this side ot the grave, 
she would meet with the recovery of her health and lost peace of 
mind. As a proof of his great popularity, Ineed only add that 
there was a song- made opou my master's untimely death in the 
newspapers, which was in everybody's mouth, singing up and 
down through the country, even down to the mountains, only 
three . days after his un"happy eiifc. He was also greatly 
bemoaned at the Curragh, where bia cattle were well known ; 
and all who had taken up his bets were particularly inconsolable 
for his loss to society. His stud sold at the cant at the greatest 
price ever known m the county ; his favourite horses were 
chiefly diajKiaed of amongst his particular friends, who would 
give any price for them for his sake ; but no ready money was 
req^oired by the new heir, who wished not to displease any of 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood just upon his coming to 
settle amongst them; so a long credit was given whore requisite, ■ 
nod the cash has never been gathered in from that day to this. 
But to return to my lady. She got surprisingly well after my 
master's decease. Mo sooner was it known for certain that he 
■was dead, than all the gentlemen within twenty miles of us 
came in a body, aa it were, to set my lady at liberty, and to 
protest against her con Jinement, which they now for the first 
time understood was against her own consent. The ladies too 
were aa attentive as possible, striving who should bo foremost 
with their mornbg visits ; and they that saw the diamonds spoke 
Tery handsomely of them, but thought it a pity thoy were not 
beetowed, if it had so pleased Gud, upon a lady who would have 
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become them Letter. All these oi^ilitieB nrouslit litUe witt a 
lady, for she had taken an unaccouutaljle prejudice againBt t' 
country, and everything belonging to it, and was so part' ' ' 
her native land, that alter parting with the cook, whioh s' 
immediately upon my maBtsr's deoeaae, I never knew he] 
one instant, night or day, but when she was packing up to l( 
DS. Had she meant to make any stay in Ireland, I stood a g 
chance of being a great favourite with her; for when she fou 
■nnderetood tke weathercock, she was always finding i 
pretence to be talking to me, and asking me tvhich \ 
■wind blew, and was it likely, did I think, to continue 1 
England. But when I saw she had made up her mind to sj 
the rest of her days npon her own income and jewels in Bng. 
I considered ker quite as a foreigner, and not at all any E; 
as part ot the family. She gave no vails to the servantBT^ 
Castle Eackrent nt parting, notwithstanding the old proverb^ 
" as rich as a Jew," which she, being a Jewish, they bnilt up 
with reason. But from first to last she brought nothing t 
misfortunes amongst its ; and if it bad not been all along w' 
her, his honour, Sir Kit, would have been now alive in 
appearance. Her diamond cross was, they say, at the bottoi 
it all ; and it was a shame for her, being his wife, not to a 
more duty, and to have ^ivi^n it up when ho condescendedS 
ask 80 often for such a bit of a trifle in his diatresses, eBpr-'-" 
when he all along made it no secret he married for i 
But we will not bestow another thought upon her. This n 
thought it lay upon my conscience to say, in justice to n 
master's memory. 

'Tia an ill wind that blows nobody no good: the sam 
that took the Jew Lady Baokrent over to England brought w 
the new heir to Castle Eackrent. 

Here let me pause for breath in my story, for though I h 
great regard for every member of the family, yet without c . 
pare Sir ConoUy, commonly called, for short, amongst 1 
friends. Sir Condy Raekrent, was ever my great favourite, i 
indeed, the most universally beloved man I had ever see 
heard of, not excepting his great ancestor Sir Patrick, to w 
memory he, amongst other instances of generosity, erecta 
handsome marble stone in the church of Castle Eackrent, st " 

forth in large letters his age, birth, parentage, and many o' 

virtues, concluding with the compliment so justly due, that "Silf^3 
Patrick Eackrent lived and died a monument of old Irisb 
hospitality." 



CONTINUATION OF THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
RACKRENT FAMILY. 



HISTORY OF SIB CONOLLT EACKEENT. 

Sir Condy Rackreht, by the grace of God heir-at-law to the 
Caatle Rackrent estate, woe a remote braaok o£ the family. Born 
to little or no fortune of hia own, he was bred to tke bar, at 
which, having mauj frieada to push him and no mean natural 
abilities of his own, he doabtleaa would in process of time, if he 
conld have borne the drudgery of that etnuy, have been rapidly 
made King's Gonnael at the least, hut things were disposed ol 
otherwise, aad he neTer went the circuit but twice, and then 
made no ligure for want of a fee and being unable to speak in 

Sublio. He received hia education chiefly in the ooilege of 
inblin, but before he came to years of discretion lived in the 
oonntry, in a small but slated house within view of the end oE 
the avenue. I remember him, hare footed and headed, running 
through the street of O'Shaughlin's Town, and playing at pitch- 
and-toss, ball, marbles, and what not, with the boya of the town, 
amongst whom my son Jason was a great favourite with him. 
As tor me, he was ever my white-headed boy ; often's the time, 
when I would call in at hia father's, where I was always made 
welcome, he would slip down to me in the kitchen, and love to 
sit on my knee whilst I told him stories of the family and the 
blood from which he was sprung, and how he might look for- 
ward, if the then present man should die without obilder, to 
being at the head of the Castle Rackrent estate. This was then 
Bpoke quite and clear at random to please the child, but it 
pleased Heaven to accomplish my prophecy afterwards, whtch 
gave him a great opinion of my judgment in husinesa. He went 
to 11 little grammar-school with many others, and my son 
amongst the rest, who was in hia class, and not a little uaefal 
to him in his book-learning, which he acknowledged with 
g;ratitade ever after. These rudiments of his education thus 
completed, he got o^horseback, to which exercise be was ever 
addicted, and used to gallop over the country while yet but a 
alip of a boy, under the care of Sir Kit's huntsman, who was 
veiy fond of him, and often lent him hia gnn, and took him out 
&-Bbooti4ig under his own eye. Ry these means he became well 
aoiuainted and popular amongst the poor in the neighbourhood 
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old people nlwa^B told Lim be wiia a groat likenesa of StrV 
Patnok, wliich made him first hare an ambition to take after'] 
him, as far aa bJa t'ortuas sbonld allow. He left ns when of an 
age to enter the college, and there completed his education and 
nineteenth year, for as he was not born to an estate, his friends 
thought it iDcnmbont on them to give him the best education 
whieh could be hod. for love or money,- and a great deal of 
money consequently was spent upon him at College and 
Temple. He was a very little altered for the wotso by what 
he saw there of the great world, tor when he came down into 
the country to pay us a visit, we thought him iuBfc the same 
man aa ever — hand and glove with every one, and as far from 
high, though not witliont his own proper share of family pride, 
as any innu ever ynu Bee. Latterly, seeinjf how Sir Kit and 
the Jewish lived tofiether, and that there was no one between 
]kim and the Castle Backrent estate, lie neglected to apply to 
the iaw as mnch as was expected of him, and secretly many 
of the tenants and others advanced him cash upon bis note 
of hand value received, promising barffaina of leases and lawful 
interest, ehonld he ever come into tlie estate. All this was. J 
kept a great secret for fear the present man, hearing of it,,-! 
should take it into his head to take it ill of poor Condy, and ao.l 
should ont bim off for ever by levying a fine, and suffering a'l 
recovery to dock the entail. Sir Murta^b would have been the. I 
mar for that ; but Sir Kit was too much taken up philandering 1 
to consider the law in this case, or any other. These practices i 
I have mentioned to account for the state of his affairs — I mean. J 
Sir Condy's upon bis coming into the Castle llacltrent estate. J 
He could not command a penny of hia first year's inoomei \ 
whieh, and keeping no accounts, and the great sight of company J 
he did, with many other causes too numerous to mention, was | 
the oriein of hia distressee. My son Jason, who w£ 
ealablished agent, and knew everything, explained matters ont,l 
of the face to Sir Conolly, and made him sensible of hia ' 
embarrassed situation. With a great nominal rent-roll, it was 

L interest; which being for convenience,! 

1 doubled the principal, and Sir Condy I 
was oougea lo pass new bonds for the interest, now grown J 
principal, and so on. Whilst this was going on, my 

requirinc to be paid for hia trouble and many years" serv ... 

the family gratis, and Sir Condy not willing to take his affairs 
into Ills own hands, or to look them even in the face, he gave 
my son a bargain of some acres which fell out of lease at a 



almost all paid away ii 
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reasonable reut. Jason set the land, as soon a,s his ieaae was 
sealed, to under-tenants, to taalie the rent, and got two huadred 
a year profit rent ; which waa little enongh. ooMBidering hia long 
agency. Ho bought the land at twelTe years' parchase two 
years afterwards, when Sir Condy was pusned for money on an 
execution, and was at tlie same time allowed for hia irnprove- 
' ments thereon. There mbs a part of hnnting-lodge upon the 
estate, ounvenit>nt to my eon Jason's land, which he had his 
eye upon about this time ; &iid he was a little jealona of Sir 
CoDdy, who talked of settin? it to a stranger who was just come 
into tne conntry — Captain Moneysawl waa the man. He was 
son and heir to the Moneysawla of Monnt Jnliet's Town, who 
had a great estate in the next county to ours ; and my master 
waa loth to disoblige the j'onng gentloman, whose heart waa set 
npon the Lodge; so be wrote him back that the Lodge was at hia 
service, and if bo would liononr hiio with hia company at Castle 
^ackrent, thoy conld ride over together some morning and look 
at it before signing the lease. Accordingly, the captain came 
over to us, and he and Sit Uondy grow the greatest friends ever 
yon see, and were for ever ont a-shooting or hnntiag together, 
and rvere very merry in the evenings ; and Sir Co-aSy was 
invited of course to Mount Juliet's Town; and the family 
intimacy that had been in Sir Patrick's time waa now recollected, 
and nothing would serve Sir Condy but he must be three times 
a week at Uie least with hia new friends, which grieved me, who 
knew, by the captain's groom and gentleman, now they talked 
of him at Monnt Juliet's Town, making him quite, aa one may 
say, a langhing- stock and a bntt for the whoLe company ; bat 
th£y were soon cured of that by an acsideut that surprised 'em 
not a little, as it. did me. There waa a bit of a scrawl found 
npon. the waiting-maid of old Mr. Moneygawl's youngest 
daughter. Miss Isabella, that laid open the whole; and her 
iiither, tboy say, was like one out of his right mind, aud etrore 
it was the last thing he ever shonld have thought of, whou he 
ihrited my master to his house, that his daughter should think 
of such a match. But their talk signified not a straw, for aa 
Ui^s Isabella's maid reported, her yonng mistress waa fallen 
over head and ears in love with Sic Condy from the first time 
that ever her brother brought him into the house to dinner. The 
Eervant who waited that day behind my master's chair waa the 
first who knew it, as he says ; though it's hard to believe him, 
for he did not tell it till a great while afterwards ; bat, however, 
it's likely enough, as the tiling turned ont, that he was not far 
out of the way, for towards the middle of dinner, as he aays, 
they were talking of stagerplays, having a playhouse, and being 
great play-actors at Mount Jnhet'a Town ; and Misa Isabella 
turns short to my master, and Bays ; 
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" Have you Been the play-liill, Su 
" No, I iavB not," said he. 
" Then more Bhamo for yon," said tho captain her brother 
" not to know that my aister is to play Johet to-night, ntaQr 






f the stage i 
aid Sir Condy ; and there tlw 



great while afterwarda^ J 




" I am very happy to hear it," 
matter dropped for the jiresent. 

But Sir Condy al! this time, i 
was at a terrihle nonplus; for he haif no liking, not h 
stage-plays, nor to Miss Isahella either — to his mind, : 
came out over a bowl of whiaby-punch at home, his 
Judy M'Qnirt, who was daughter to a sister's son of : 
wad worth twenty of Mias iBabella. He had seen her ■ 
when he stopped at her father's cabin to drink whisky oi.. _ 
the egg-shell, out hunting, before be came to the estate, and, (._ 
she gave out, was unfler aomething like a promise of marriage to 3 
her. Anyhow, I could not bnt pity my poor master, who waa 1 
BO bothered between them, and he an easj-hearted man, the^'I 
conld not disoblige nobody — God bless him 1 To be sure, it waff' I 
not his place to behave nugenerons to Miss Isabella, who hadj 
disobliged all her relations for his sake, as he remarked; aud^ 
then she was locked up in her chamber, and forbid to think ot 
him any more, which raised his spirit, because his family was, 
0,8 ho observed, as good as theirs at any rate, and the Bactrenta 
a anitable match for the Moneygawls any day in the year; all 
which was true enough. But it grieved me to see that, upon the 
strength of all this, Sir Condy was growing more in the mind to 
carry off Miss leabella to Scotland, in spite of her relations, as 
she desired. 

" It's all over with our poor Judy ! " said I, with a heavy sigh, 
making bold to speak to him one night when he was a little 
cbeerfal, and standing in the servants' hall all alone with me, as 
was often his custom. 

''Not at all," said he ; "I never was fonder of Judy than at 
this present speaking ; and to prove it to you," said he — and he 
took from my hand a halfpenny change that I had juat got along 
with my tobacco — " and to prove it to you, Thady, says he, "it a 
a toss-up with me which I should marry this mmute, her or Mr. 
Moneygaw! of Mount Juliet's Town's daughter — so it is." 

" Oh— boo ! boo ! " ' says I, making light of it, to see what he 
would go on to nest ; " your honour's joking-, to be sor-e ; there's 
no compare between our poor Judy and Miss Isabella, who has 
a great fortune, they say. 

" Pm not a man to mind a fortune, nor never was," said Sir 
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Condy, uroaJly, " whatever her frienda may say ; and. to make 
short or it," says he, I'm come to a deterraination upon tho 
Bpot." With tliat he swore such a terrihle oath as made me 
orosH myself. " And by thia book," said he, snatching np my 
bttllad-hook, mistaking it for my prayer-hook, which lay in the 
window ; " and by this book," eaya ne, " and by all the hooka that 
ever were shnt and opeiied, it'a come to a toas-up with me, and 
]'ll stand or fall by the toss ; and so Thady, hand me over that 
.pin ' out of the ink-horn;" and he makes a cross on tho smooth 
side of the halfpenny; "Judy M'Quirt," aayshe, "her mark. "^ 

God bloBs him ! liia hand waa a little uosteadiod by all tlia 
whuky punch he had taken, hut it was plain to see hia heart 
was for poor Judy. My heart was all as one as in my month 
vrben I saw the halfpenny np .in the air, but I aaid nothing at 
all; and when it came down I was glad I had kept myself to 
myaelf, for to be sure now it was all over with poor Judy. 

" Judy's out a, luck," aaid I, striving to iangh. 

" I'm out a Inck," said he ; and I never snw a man look so 
ca.8t down ; he took up the halfpenny off the flag, and walked 
away quite sober-like by the shock. Now, though as easy a man, 
yoD would think, as any in the wide world, there was no such 
thing as making him unsay one of these sort of vowa,' which ho 
had learned to reverence when young, as I well remember 
teaching him to toss up tor bog-berries on my knee. So I saw 
the af&ur was aa good as aettled between him and Miss Isabella, 
and I had no more to say but to wiah her joy, which I did the 
week afterwards, npon her return from Scotland with my poor 
master. 

My new iady was young, as might be supposed of a lady that 

' PUi, rend pen. It formerly w 

■ Etr mark It was the cnatan 

to make ft crosa to Bluud for tlieir Hignature, hb waa famierly tlia praotioB of 
our Eiigliah monaicha. Tho Editor insurta thu fac-similo of nn Insh mark, 
whioL muy lieriiatter be valuable tu a judiciona aiitiq.uary — 
Her 
Judy X M-Uuirfc, 
Murk. 
Inbandaor notoa signed in tbia mannur a nitnaas is roq^uiflite, Bfl the 
name is {rcquontly -nrlttcn by him or her. 

• riww.— It- has been milioionaly and nnjuatly liiQted tl,at tho lower 
dg-aasB of the people of Iruland psy but littlo regHnl t i i illi- ; y-t ii is i-ci- 

■ "tiin that BOmo oiithB nr vhm's Ii*vo great jjower ovi'i- 1!.. ii mini-. S 

&ue» Ibey aweur they will be ri.'VeQged Du Bomo of iIl ir m .-i.i.ii,,: ru. 
is an oatb that tbey Br<! uevi^r known to brouk. I<iii.ul<<: i- inlin'ly 
more eitmordiuary aud uiumcuimtable, thay eomeiiui .-i lu iki' inil k.'.p ;i 
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had been carried ofE by Tier own cooaent to Scotland ; but j 
could only see bar at first through her vuil, which, from b 
ness or fashion, she kept over her face. 

'' And am. I to walk through nil this crowd of people, t 
dearest love F " said ebe to Sir Condy, meaning ua scrvauta q 
tenants, who had gathered at the back gat«. 

'' My dear," said Sir Condy, " there's nothing for it I 
walk, or to let mo carry yon as far as the house, for yoa bi . 
back road is too narrow for a. carriage, aL]d the greut piers h 
tumbled down acroHS the front approach; so there's 
the right way, by reason of the ruins." 

"Plato, thou reoaonest well!" said she, or words to t_ 
effect, which 1 oonld noways understand; and again, when \ 
foot sturaUod against a brolteu bit of a car-wheel, she cried iS 
" Angola and mmiBters of grace defend us ! " Well, thought J 
to bo sure, if she's no Jewish, like the last, she is a mad womi 
for certain, which is as bad : it would have been as well for n 
poor master to hare taken up with poor Judy, who is ii 
right mind anyhow. 

She was dressed like a mad woman, moreover, more thar 
any one I ever saw aforo or since, aud I could not take my 8' 
off her, but atjll followed behind her ; and her feathers on 1 
top of her bat were broke goiog in at the low back door, and a] 
pulled oat her littlo bottle out of her porket to smell when a 
found herself in the kitchen, and said, " I Hhall faint with t] 
heat of this odious, odious place." 

" My dear, it's only three steps acroas the kitchen, and therd 
ft fine air if jour veil was up," said Sir Condy; and with t' 
threw back her veil, ho that I had then a full sight of ier fi 
She had not at all the colour of one going to faint, but a 
compleiion of her own, as 1 then took it to be, though her n 
told me after it was all put on; but even, complexion and 
taken m, she waa no way, in point of good looks, to compar 
poor .Tudy, and withal she had a quality toss with her; 
maybe it was my over-partiality to Judy, into whose plai 
may say she stepped, that made me notice all this. 

'i'o do her justice, however, she was, when we cama,to k: _ 
her better, very liberal in her housekeeping — nothing at all of ti 
Blcinffint in her ; she left everything to the honBekeex>er, andlg 
own maid, Mrs. Jane, who went with lier to Scotland, gave b 
the best of characters for ganerosih'. She seldom ot 
a thing twice the same way, Mrs. Jane told ns, and i 
pulling her things to pieces and giving them away, t 

used, in her father's honBe,to thinlc of espense in any 

she reckoned to be sure to go on tho same way at Castle I 
rent ; but when I came to ijiquire, I learned that her father w 
wi mad with her for running off, after his locking her up ai 
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forbiilding her to tiiink anj more of Sir Condy, that Lc would 
not give her a, farthing ; and it was luoky for her she had a few 
thoUBands of her own, which had beea left to "her by a good 
grandmother, and these were very convenient to begin with. 
My master and my lady set out ia great style; they had the 
finest coach and chariot, and horses and liTerios, and cut Die 
greatest dash in the county, returning their wedding visita ; and 
it was immediately reported that her father had undertaten to 
pay aU my master's debts, and of course all his tradesmen gave 
him ft new credit, and everything went on smack smooth, and I 
could not but admire my lady a spirit, and was proud to sen 
Castle Rackrent ^ain in all its glory. My lady had a fine taste 
for building, and furniture, and playhouses, and she turned 
everything topsy-turvy, and made the barrack-room into a 
theatre, as she called it, and she went on as if she had a mint of 
money at her elbow ; and to be sure I thought she knew host, 
especially as Sir Condy said nothing to it one way or the other. 
All he asked, Ood bless him ! was to live in peace and quietness, 
and have his bottle or his whisky punch at night to himself. 
Now this was little enough, to be sure, for any gentleman ; but 
my lady couldn't abide the amell of the whisky punch. 

" My dear," says he, " yon hked it well enon^ before we were 
married, and why not now P " 

'■ My dear," said she, " I never smelt it, or I assure you I 
should never have prevailed upon myself to marry you." 

" My dear, I am sorry you did not smell it, but wo can't help 
that now," returned my master, without putting himself in a 
. passion, or going out oE his way, but just fair and easy helped 
himself to another glass, and drank it off to her good health. 

AU this the butler told me, who was going backwards and 
forwards unnoticed with the jug, and hot water, and sugar, and 
oil he thought wanting. Upon my master's swallowing the last 
glass of whisky punch my lady burst into tears, calling him an 
ungrateful, base, barbarous wretoh; and went off into a fit of 
hysterics, as I think Mrs. Jane called it, and my poor master 
was greatly frichtened, this being the first thing of the kind he 
had seen ; and ho fell straight on nis knees before her, and, like a 
(food -hearted cratur as he was, ordered the whisky punch out 
of the room, and bid 'em throw open all the windows, and cnrsed 
hitoaelf : and then my lady camo to herself again, and when she 
saw him kneeling there, bid him get up, and not foramaur 
himself any more, for that sho was sure he did not love her, and 
never had. This wo learned from Mrs. Jane, who was the only 
person left present at all this. 

" My dear," returns my master, thinking, to be sure, of Judy, 
80 well he might, " whoever told yoa so ia an incendiary, and 
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I'll have 'em tnrned out of the house thia minute, if you'll o 
let roe know which of them it was." 

"Told mo whatP" said my lady, starting npright in 

" Nothing at all, nothing at all," said my master, Beeiog i 
liad overshot himself, and that my lady spoke at random; " blL 
what you said I'liat now, that I did not lore yoa, Bella; wU 
told you that ? A 

" My own seDse," she said, and she piit lier hnndkerchief a 
her face, and leant hack u[X)n Mrs. Jane, and fell to sobbing b 
if her heart would break. 

" Why now, Bella, thia is very strance of you." said my poor 
master; " if nobody has told you nothing, what ia it yon Eire 
taking on for at this rate, and exposing your jelf and me for this 

"Oh, Bay no more, say no more; every word yon say killa 

sMrs. ' 



" cried my lady ; and she n 



8. Jane says, 
raving, " Oh, Sir Oondy, Sir Condy ! 1 that had hoped to ffnd 

" Why now, faith, this is a little too much ; do, Bella, try to 
recollect yonrself, my dear ; am not I yonr husband, and of 
your own choosing, and is not that enongh P " 

" Oh, too much ! too much ! " cried my lady, wringing her 
liands. 

" Why, my dear, come to yonr right senses, for the love ot 
heaven. See, is not the whisky punch, jug and bowl and all, 
gone out of the room long ago? What ia it, in the wide world, 
you have to complain of ? " 

Bnt still my lady Hobbed and sobbed, and called heraelf the 
most wretched ot women ; and among other out-of-the-way 
provoking things, asked my master, was ho fit company for her, 
and he drinking all night:* This nettling him, which it waa 
bard to do, he replied, that as to drinking all night, he was then 
as sober as she was herself, and that it was no matter how much . 
a man drank, provided it did no ways affect or stagger him : 
that as to being fit company for her. he thought himself of a 
family to be fit company for any lord or lady in the land j bnt 
that ha never prevented her from eeeing and keeping what 
company she pleasod, and that he had done hia hcst to make 
Castle Rackrent pleasing to het since her marriage, having 
always had the house full of visitors, and if her own relationa 
were not amongst them, he said that was their own fault, and 
tbeir pride's fault, of which be was sorry to find her ladyshin 
had so nnbecoming a share. So concluding, ho took his candla 
and walked, off to his room, and my lady was in her tantarums 
for three days after ; and would have been so mnoh longer, no 
doubt, hut some ot her friends, young ladies, and c 
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secoaii coaains, oflmc to Castle Eackrant, hj" mv poor mastoi-'B 
express invitatioii, to 8«e her, and elie wax in a liiirrj to gut up, 
aa Mrs. Jane called it, a play for them, aad bo got well, aud wiis 
as finely dressed, and as nappy to look at, as ever ; and all the 
young ladieB, who used to be m her room dresaing of her, siiid 
in Mrs, Jace'a hearino that my lady was the happiest briile 
ever they had seen, and that to be sure a loTO-matoh was the 
only tiling for happiness, where the parties could any way 
afford it. 

As to affording it, God knows it was little they knew of the 
matter : mv lady's few thousands could not last for ever, 
OBpecially the way she went on with them ; and letters from 
tradeafolk came evei'y post thick and threefold, vrith hills as long 
as my arm, of years' and years' standing. My son Jason had 
'em all handed over to him, and the pressing letters were all 
nnread by Sir Coody, who hated trouble, and could never bo 
brought to hear talk of business, but still put it off and pntit off, 
saying, " Settle it anyhow," or, " Bid *em call ayain to-morrow," 
or, " Speak to me aboat it some other time." Now it was hard to 
find the right time to speak, for in the mornings he was a-bed, 
ajid in the evening over his bottle, where no gentleman chooses 
to be disturbed. Things in a twelvemonth or so came to such a 
pass there was no making a shift to go on any longer, though we 
were all of us well enough used t-o live from hand to mouth at 
Castle Hackrent. One day, I remember, when there was a 
power of company, all sitting after dinner in the dust, not to say 
dark, in the drawing-room, my lady having rnng iive times for 
candles, and none to go up, the housekeeper sent up the foot- 
man, who went to my mistress, and whispered behind her chair 

"My lady," says he, "there are no candles in the honse." 

" Bless nie," says she \ " then take a horse and gallop off as 
fast as you can to CurriA: O'Fungus, and get sorae," 

" And in the meantime tell them to step into the playhonsn, 
and try if there are not some bits left," added Sir Condy, who 
happened to be within hearing. The man was sent up again to 
my lady, to let her know there was no horse to go, but one that 
wanted a shoe. 

" Go io Sir Condy then ; I know nothing at all about the 
horses," said xa^ lady ; " why do you plague me with tliese 
things P " How it was settled I really forget, but to the best 
of my remembrance the boy was sent down to my son Jason's 
to borrow candles tor the night, Anothortime, m the winter, 
andon a desperato ould day, there was no turf in for the parlour 
and aljovo stairs, and scarce enough for the cook in the kitchen. 
The little gossoon ' was sent off to the neighbours, to see and 
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Leg or borrow some, but none could he bring back with him fi| 
lore or money ; bo, as needs must, we were forced to trouble ^ 
Condy — " Well, and if there's no turf to be had in the town fl 
country, why, what Bignifiea talking anymore aboot it; i 
go ond cut down a tree ? " 

" Which tree, please your hononr F " I made bold to say. ^ 
"Any tree at all that's good to burn," said Sir Condy ; *' 
(M smart uiid got one down, and the tires iighted, befo 
lady gets ui) to breakfast, or the house will be too hot b 

He was always very considerate in all things about my lady, 
and she wanted for nothing whilst he had it to give. Well, when 
things were ti^ht with them about this time, my son Jaaon pnt 
in a word agaui about the Lodge, and made a genteel ofler to lay 
down the pnrohaHe-money, to relieve Sir Condy'a distreaseB. 
Now Sir Condy had it from the best authority that there were 
two writs come dgwn to the sheriff against his person, and the 
sheriff, as il-llnck wonld have it, was no friend of hia, and talked 
how he must do his duty, and how he would do it, if it waa 
against the first man in the country, or even his own brother, 
let alone one who had voted against him at the last election, as 
Sir Oondy had done. So Sir Condy was fain to take tile 
pnrohaafrmoney of the Lodge from my son Jason to settle 
matters ; and sure onongh it was a good bargain for both partieB, 
for my eon bought the fee-simple of a good house for him and 
his heirs for ever, for little or notbini;, and by selling of it for 
that same my master saved himself from a gaol. Every way it 
turned out fortunate for Sir Oondy, for before the money was 
all gone there came a general election, and he being so well 
beloved in the county, and one of the oldest families, no one 
had a better right to stand candidate tor the vacancy \ and ho 
was called upon by all his friends, and the whole county I may 
say, to declare himself against the old member, who liad little 
thought of a contest. My roaster did not i-elish the thoughts of 
a troublesome oanvasa, and all the iil-will he might bring upon 
himself by disturbing the peace of the connty, besidea the cr- 
pense, which waa no trifle ; but all his friends called npon one 
another to subscribe, and they formed themaolvea into a com- 
mittee, and wrote all hia circular letters for him, and engaged all 
his agenta, and did all the business unknown to him ; and he 
was well pleased that it should be ao at last, and my lady her- 
self waa very sangnine about the election ; and there was open 

familioB there used <o ba a barefoDtad gDEBOon, wlio niia slave to theooot ■_. 
aiid Uie butler, HUd who, infiict, wULout wftgi:B,did aU the liardwarhoLll 
houae. GossooBB wi-re alwdj-s eiopluyed OH maEaengBra. Tha EJilor hi 
known N goEBoon to go an foot, withoDt shoes or stoddngs, fifty-one Sa^ 
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house kept night and day at Caatle Eactrcnt, and I thought I 
never aaw my Udy look %3 nelL in her life aa she did u,t tiiat 
time. There were grand dinners, and all the gentiemen drinking 
Buccosa to Sir Condy till they were carried off ; and then dances 
and balls, and the ladies all finishing with a. raking pot of tea 
in the morning. Indeed it was well the company made it their 
choice to sit np all nights, for there were not half beds enough 
for the sights ot people that were in it, thongh there were shalse- 
downs in the drawing-room always made up before ennriaa 
for those that liked it. For my part, when I saw the doings 
that were going on, and the loads of olaret that went down the 
thraats of them that had no right to be asking for it, and the 
Bighta of meat that went up to table and never came down, 
besides what was carried oft to one or t'other below stair, I 
cowldn't bnt pity my poor master, who was to pay for all ; bat 
I said nothing, tor fear of gaining myself ill-will. The day of 
election ^vill come some time or other, auys I to myself, and all 
will be over; and so it did, and a glorioas day it was as any I 
ever had tlio happin^s to see. 

"Huzza! huzzal Sir Condy Eackrent for over !" wa.i the 
first thiag I hears in the morning, and the same and nothing 
else all day, and not a soul sober onlyjnst when polling, enongh 
to give their votes as became 'em, and to stand the browbeating 
of Mie lawyers, who came tight enough upon as ; and many of 
our freeholders were knocked, off, having never a freehold that 
they could safely swear to, and Sir Condy was not willing to 
have any man perjure himself for his sake, aa was done on tho 
other side, God knows ; but no matter for that. Some of onr 
friends were dumbfounded by the lawyers asking tbeni: Kad 
they ever Ijeen upon the ground where their freeholds lay ? 
Now, Sir Condy being tender of the consciences of them that 
had Dot been on the ground, and so could not swear to a frea- 
liold when crosa-esamined by them lawyers, sent oat for a 
couple of cleavesfni of the sods of his farm of Gultoeahinnagh ;' 
and aa soon as the soda came into town, he set each man upon 
hia sod, and bo then, ever after, you know, they could fairly 
swear they hod been upou the ground.* We gained the day by 

' At St. Patiioi'a moeting, London, March 1B06, tlia Dnfce ol Suflaex 
BftJd he Imd the liuuour of benring an Irish tJtie, and, with the permission 
of thB <:ompDj]y, Lti shoald toll them aa oneodoto i>f what hehadoxpurlujicod 
OH bia travels. Wlieu ho was at Rome be went to visit aa Irish siimiimrj', 
and whou th?y heard who it was, and that he hiut bd Irish title, some of 
tbem ftsked him, " Please your Koyal Ilighiiefls, sinoo jciu m-o iiu Irish prjor, 
Vrill jon 1«11 us if you ever trod apon Irish gi-Dnnd ? " When he told thani 
bhAdcot, "Oh, Own, B^d one of tho Order, "yon sbiil aoon do ao." 
SbCT then eiirotd soiao ennh whioh had boon brought from Ireland on a 

rblo alab, und mikde hiin stund upon it 

. f^.:. __ .....i_ i._ . -. -y Bloutiou 
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this piece of honesty. I thongh I should have died in 
Btreets for joy when I aeod my poov mHster chaired, and B 
bareheaded, and it raining as hard aa it could pour; hut aJltho 
crowdB following him np and down, and ho bowing and ahakinff 
hands with the whole town. 

" Is that Sir Condy Eackront in the choir P " aaya a stranger 
man in the crowd. 

" The Bame," says I. " Wlio else shoold it he? God bleaa him!" 

" And I take it, then, you helong to him P " says h«. 

" Not at all," Baya I; "but I hye nnder him, and have done 
BO theao two hundred years and upwards, me and mine." 

" It's lucky for yon, then," rejoins he, " that he is whera he 
ia ; for was be anywhere else but in the chair, this minnta he'd 
be in a worse place; for I waa sent down on purpose to put him 
np ' and here'a my order for so doing in my pocket." 

It was a writ that villain the wine merchant had mai'ked 
against my poor master for some hundreds of an old debt, which 
it waa a shame t« be talking of at such a time as this. 

" Put it in your pocket agaiu, and think no more of it any- 
ways for seven years tn corae, my boneat friend," aaya I ; " he's 
a member of Parliament now, praised be God, and auch aa you 
can't touch him : and if you'll take a fool's advice, I'd. have you 
keep out of the way this day, or you'll ran a good chance of 
getting your doseiia amongst my master's friends, unless you 
choose to drink hia health like everybody else," 

" I've no objection to that in life," said he. So we went into 
one of the pnblio-hooseB kept open for my muster; and we bad 
a great deal of talk about this thing and that. " And how ia 
it,' says he, " your master keeps on so wel! upon his legs P I 
heard say he waa off Holantide twelvemonth past." 

" Never was better or heartier in hia life," said I. 

"It'a not that I'm after speaking of," said he ; " but there waa 
a great report of bis being ruined." 

"No matter," says I; "the sheriffs two years mnning were 
his particular friends, and the snb-sherifls were both of them 
gentlemen, and were properly spoken to ; and so the writs lay 
snug with them, and they, as I understand by my son Jaaoa 
the custom iu them cases is, returned the writs as they came to 
them to those that sent 'em — much good may it do them I — wilh 
a word in Latin, that no such person as Sir Condy Backrent, 
Bart;, was to be found in those parts." 

" Oh, 1 understand all those ways better — no offence — than 
yon," saya he, laughing, and at the same time filling hia glasa 
to my master's good health, which convinced mo he was a warm 
friend iu hia heart after all, though appearances were a little 

! To put /tlm up ! to put him ia gnal. 
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BUsplcions or ao at first. "To be anre," says lie, still cntting 
Ilia jcikB, " when a. man's over head anil sLfiultbrB in deLt, ho 
may live the faster for it, and the better if he goes the right way 
aliont it ; or else hoir is it so many live on so well, as '^e see 
every day_ after they are ruiued H " 

"How is it," says I, being a little merry at the time ; " how 
is it but just as you see the duoka in the chicken-yard, just after 
their heads are cut off by the book, running round and round 
faster than when alive P " 

At which conceit he fell a-!aughin^, and remarked he had 
never had the happiness yet to see the chiofeen-yard at Oaatla 
fiackrent. 

"It won't be long bo, I hope, "sayal; "you'll be kindly, 
welcome there, as everybody ia made bj my master : there is not 
a freer-spoken gentlemitn or a better beloved, hi^h or low, ia all 
Ireland." 

And of what passed after this I'm not sensible, for we drank 
Sir Condy's good health and tile downfall of his enemies till we 
coold stand no longer ourselves. And little did I think at the 
time, or till long after, how I was harbouring my poor ma^'ter'a 
greatest of enemies myself. This fellow had the impudence, 
after coming to see the chicken yard, to get me to introduce him 
to my son Jason ; little more than the man that never was 
bom did I guess at his meaning by this visit : he gets him a 
correct liat fairly drawn out from my son Jason of all my master's 
debts, and goes straight round to the creditors and bnya thorn 
all up, which he dideasy enough, seeing the half of them never 
expected to see their money out of Sir Condy's hands. Then, 
when this base-minded limb of the law, as I afterwards detected 
him in being, grew to be sole creditor over all, he takes him out 
Si custodiam on all the denominations and sub-denominations, 
and even c^irton and half-carton upon the estate ; and not con- 
tent with that, must have an execution against the master's 
goods and down to the furniture, though little worth, of Castle 
&ick rent itself. But this is apart of my story I'm not come to 

?et, and it's bad to be ibrestallmg: ill news ntos fastesongh all 
he world over. 
To go back to the day of the election, which I never think of 
but with pleasure and tears of gratitude for those good times, 
after the election was quite and clean over, there comes shoals 
of people from all parts, claiming to have obliged my master 
wjtn their votes, and putting him in mind of promises which ho 
Muld never remember himself to have made: one was to have a 
freehold for each of his four aons ; another was to have a renewal 
of a lease ; another an abatement ; one came to be paid ten 
guineas for a pair of silver buckles sold my master on the hust- 
uWgB, which turned out to l)e no better than copper gilt ; another 
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had a long bill for oata, the half of whioh never went ii 
granary to my certain knowledge, and the other half w ... 
St lor the Gattle to tonch ; bnt the bargain was made the 1 
before the election, and the coach and saddle-horBBH w« 
into order for the day, besides a vote fairly pot by them oi 
no more reaaoninR on that head. But then there was no . , 
them that were telhng Sir Candy he had engaged to mate tl 
eons eiciBOTnen, or high constables, or the like ; and a8 for tt 
that had billa to give in for liquor, and beds, and atmw, T 
ribands, and horsoe, and post-cbaiacs for the gentlem^ fi 
holders that came from all parts and other coiintieB to voti" 
my master, and wore not, to be snre, to be at any chargea, f1 
was no standing against all these ; and, worse than tJHi 
gentlemen of my master's committee, who managed all fbrli 
and talked how they'd bring him in without coating h' " 
penny, and subscribed by hundreds very genteelly, for^t b 
their subscriptions, and had laid oat in agents' andlawjor ' 
and secret service money to the Lord knows how mack ; r " 
master could never ask one of them for their subscripU-. 
are sensible, nor for the price of a fine horse he had emd o 
them ; bo it all was left at hia door. He could never, God b 
him aeain 1 I say, bring himseU to ask a gentleman for 
despismg such sort of conversation himself ; liut others, 
were not gentlemen bom, behaved Tory unoivil in pressinjr* 
at this very time, and all he could do to content 'as 
waa to take himself out of the way as fast aa posailj 
Dublin, where my lady had taken a house fitting for b 
a member of Parliament, to attend his duty in there a 
winter. I was very lonely when the whole family was K 
and all the things they had ordered to go, and forgot, t 
after them hy the car. There was then a great bu 
Castle Backront, and I went moping from room t< 
hearing the doors clap for want of right locks, and t 
through the broken windows, that the glazier never won 
to mend, and the rain coming through the roof and best o( 
all over the house tor want of the slater, whose bill ii 
paid, besides our having no slates or shingles for that r 
the old building which was shingled and burnt when the w 
took fire, and had been open to the weather ever ail 
myself to the servants' hall in the evening to smoke my p ^ 
usual, but missed the bit iif talk we used to have there n 
and ever after was content to &tay in the kitchen and hu . 
little potatoes,' and pot np my bed there, and every post 

^ My lUtle polaioa, — TImdy does not mcftti by this cspruBBiou 

EDlitoea were less than other people's, or leas thaa the nanal size, 
oFe Dsed only ns an Itiliui imniDUtive, exprcsBivQ of foadnesa 
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noolted in tlie newspaper, but ao news of my master in the 
Honae ; he never apoke good or bad, bat, as the butler wrote 
down word to my son Jason, Was yeiy ill-naod by the Govern- 
ment about a place that was ^romiaed him and never given, 
after his aupporting them against hia conscience very honour- 
ably, and beiTig greatly abnaed for it, which hurt him greatly, 
he having the name of a great patriot in the country before. 
The house and living in Diibhn too wore not to be had for 
nothing, and my son Jason said, " Sir Condy must booh be 
looking out for a new agent, for I've done my part and can do 
no more. If my lady had the bank of Ireland to spend, it 
would go all in one winter, and Sir Oondy would never gainsay 
her, thongh he doea not care the rind of a lemon for her all the 
whUe." 

Now I could not bear to hear Jason giving out after thia 
manner against the family, and twenty people standing by in 
the street. Ever since be had hved at the lodge of his own he 
looked down, howaomever, upon poor old Thady, and was 
grown quite a great gentleman, and had none of his relatione 
near him ; no wonder he waa no kinder to poor Sir Condy than 
to Ms ovm kith or kin." In the eprine it waa the villain that 
got the list of the dehta from him brouglit down the cuatodiani. 
Sir Condy still attending his dnty in Parliament ; and I eonld 
Boarcely ijelieve my own old eyes, or the spectaclea witL which 
I read it, when I waa shown my son Jason s name joined in the 
cuatodiam, but he told me it waa only for form's sake, and to 
make things easier than if all the land waa under the power of 
a total atranger. Well, I did not know what to think ; it waa 
hard to be talking il! of my own, and I could not but grieve tor 
my poor master'a fine estate, all t<irn by theae vultures of the 
law ; BO I said nothing, but juat looked on to aee how it would 
all end. 

It waa not till the month of June that tie and my lady came 
down to the country. My master was pleased to take me aside 
with him to the brewhonse that same evening, to complain to 
me of my son and other matters, in which ho aaid ha waa 
confident 1 had neither art nor part ; He satd a great deal more 
to me, to whom he had been fond to talk ever since he was my 
white-headed boy before he came to the estate ; and all that he 
aaid abont poor Judy I cau never forget, but acorn to repeat. 
He did not say an unkind word of my lady, but wondered, as 
well he might, her relations would do nothing for him or her, 
. and they in all this gi-eat distress. He did not take anything 
long to heart, let it be as it would, and had no more malice or 

' Wft end Mm ,- fimily or relations, ^n from*(ni(; iitt from wo know 
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tbouglit of the like iu him than & child that cuu't speak \ t hia 
night it was all ont of his head before ho went to his bod. ."^ 
took his jug of whisky puivch — my lady woa Brown quite e( 
about the whisky puuch bj this time, und so I did Buppose a 
wan goioji on rifjht batwixt them, till I learnt the trath throoj 
Mrs. Jaiic, who talked over the affaira to the hoaaekeeper,.as 
I within bearing. The night my master came homo, thinkingM 
nothing at all but just making merry, he drank his baniw 
toast "to the deserts of that old curniud(;oon my fathor-i< 
law, and all enemiea nt Moant Juliet's Town." Now m; ' " " 
was no longer in the mind aho formerly was, and did n 
relish hearing her own frieiida abased iu her presence, 

"Then why don't they show themselves yonr lTienda,"(„ 
my master, " and oblige me with the loan of the moOey \ 
condescended by your advice, ray dear, to ask? It's nowth^ 
posts since I sent off my letter, desiring iu the postscript J 
speedy answer by the return of the post, and no account at (f 
from them yet," 

■' I expect they'll writs to tne next post," saya my la^, an 
that was all that passed then ; but it was easy from this t 
guess there was a cooloess betwixt thera, and with good a 

The next morning, being post-day, I sent OH the goe 
early to the postoffioe, to sec was there any letter likely to s» 
matters to rights, and ho brought back one with the prow_ 
post-mark upon it, sure enough, and I had no time to esanun^ 
or make any conjecture more about it, for iuto the e 
ball pops Mrs. Jane with a blue bandbox in her hand, qutU 
entirely mad. 

" Dear ma'am, and what's the matter? " says I. 

" Matter enough," says she ; " don't you see my bandbui % 
wet through, and my best bonnet here spoiled, besides inyladj'^, 
and all by the rain coming in throufth that gallery window -tfflj 
yon might have got mended if you'd had any sense| Thadyt S 
the time we were in town in the winter P " 

" Sarc, 1 could not get the glazier, mo'nm," says I. 

" Yon might have stopped it up anyhow," saya she. 

" Ho I did, raa'am, to the beat of my ability i one of the pans 
with the old pillow-case, and the other with a piece of the oi^ 
stage green curtain. Sare I was as carofol as possible all tHS 
time yon were away, and not a drop of rain came in at th^ 
window of all the windows in the honse, all winter, ma'am, wh^L 
under my care ; and now the family's come home, and ifM 
summer-time, I never thonght no more about it, to be sure ; b^ff 
dear, it's a. pity to think of your bonnet, ma'am. But hersM 
what will please you, ma'am — a letter from Mount Juliet's Torti 
for my lady." 
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With thut she anatchea it from me witKout a wiji-d iiioro, and 
niQS up the Lack atairs to my mistresa ; I folI:jwa with a sliLte to 
mate np the irindow. Thia window was in the long passage, or 
gallery, aa my lady gave out orders to have it called, in tlio 
gallery leading to my master's bed-chamber and hers. And when 
I went up with the aUte, the door having no lock, and the holt 
Bpoilt, was ajar after Mrs. Jane, and, na I was busy with the 
window, I heard all that waa Baying within. 

" Well, what's in your letter, Bella, my dear ? " Bays he : 
"yon're a long time Epelliue; it over." 

" Won't you ahava this morning, Sir Condy ? " saya she, and 
put the letter into her pocket. 

" I shaved tiio day Lefore yesterday," said he, " my dear, and 
that's not what I'm thinkinij ot now; hut anything to ohlige 
yon, and to have peace and quietness, my dear" — and presently 
1 had a glimpse of hira at the craulced glass over the chimney- 
piece, standing up shaving himseU' to please my lady. But she 
took no notice, hut went on reading her hook, and Mra. Jane 
doing her haic behind. 

" What is it yon're reading there, my dear? — phoD, I've cut 
myself with this razor ; the man's a cheat that sold it me, but I 
have not paid hira for it yet. What is it you're reading there r* 
Did you hear me asking you, my dear ? " 

■' 'The Sorrows of Werter,'" rephes my lady, as well as I could 



hear 

" I think more of tbe s 
joking Uke. " What new 

" No news," says she, 
frienda all reproaching m 

"Is it for marrying 



, ny m 
. from Mount Juliet's Town P " 
"but the old story over again; tny 
I still for what I can't help now." 
le?" aaid my master, still shiving. 
" What signifies, us you say, talking of that, when it can't be 
heip'd now P " 

With that eho heaved a great sigh that I heard plain enough 
in the passage. 

" And (lid not you use me basely, Sir Coudy," saye she, " not 
to tell me you wore mined before I married you P " 

" Tell you, my dear 1" said he. "Did yon ever ask me one word 
about itP And had not your frienda enough of yout own, that 
were telling you nothing else from morning to night, if you'd 
have liatenea to them slanders P" 

" No slanders, nor are my friends slanderei s ; and I can't bear 
to hear them treated with disrcapeet as I do," saya my la.dy, and 
took out her pocket-h anij kerchief ; " they are the beat of fnendn, 

and if I had taken their advice But my father waa wroug 

to lock me up, I own. That was tbe only unkind thing I can 
charge him with ; for if he had not locked rae up, I shnuld never 
have had a serious thought of runuiug away ua I did." 
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"Woll. 



■ dear,'' said i 



' loaster, " dou't 



J and n 



ynureelf unensj about it noir, wben it's all over, and yon h 
tlie man of your own choice, m spite of 'em all." 

" I was too young, I know, to make a choice at the tiiua f 
run away with me, I'm sure," says my lady, and another ■?" 
which made my roaster, half-Bhaved as he was, turn round n 

"Why, Bell," says he, "yon can't deny what yon ( 
well as I do, that it was at your own particular desire, and tl 
twice nnder your own hand and seal cspressed, that I ah 
carry yon off as I did to Scotland, and marry yon there." 

" Well, say no more about it, Sir Condy," said my i 
jfettish-like ; " I waa a child then, von know." 

" And as far as I know, you're little better now, my dear Bel! 
to be talking in this manner to ^onr husband's face; bnt I«" 
take it ill of yon, fur I know it's Eomething in that lett«i 
put into your pocket jnst now that baa flet you against n 
on a sudden, and imposed upon your understanding.'' 

" If 8 not so very easy as yon think it, Sir Condy, to irapi 
npon my nnderstanding," eaid my ladj. 

"My dear," says he, "I have, and with reason, the 1 
opinion of your understanding of any man now breathing; i. 
you know I have never set my own in competition with it % 
now, my dear Bella," says he, taking her hand from her b 
kind an could be — " till now, when 1 have the great advanta 
of being quite coo!, and you not ; bo don't believe one word yo 
friends Bay against your own Sir Condy, and lend me the lett 
out of your pockpt, till I see what it is they can have to say. 

"Take it then," says she; "and as you are quite coij, IIii 
it is a proper time to request yon'U allow n:e to comply with' 
wishes of all my own friends, and return to live with my futh 
and family, during the remainder of my wretched er' ' 
Mount Juliet's Town." 

At this my poor master fell back a few paces, like one tl 
had been shot, 

" Xou're not serious, Bella," saya he ; " and could you fi. 
in yonr heart to leave me this way in the very middle oi 
distresses, all alone P " But recollecting biniae'lE after his ft 
surprise, and a moment's time for reflection, be said, wit" 
fjreat deal of coneideration for my lady, " Well, Bella, my d. 
I believe jou are right ; for what could you do at Castle Eac 
rent, and an execution against the goods coming down, and tl 
furniture to be canted, and an auction in the house all c 

wcekH So you have my full consent to go, elnce that is y 

desire; only yon must notthinkof myaooompanyingyou, whi^fl 
1 could not in honour do upon the terms 1 always nave beeOt"^ 
binoe our marriage, with your friends. Besides, I have busineHSllB 
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b transact ot home ; bo in tbe meantime, if wb are \a hiive any 

breakfast this morning, let hb so down and hare it for tlio 1 aat 
time in peace and comfort, Bella." 

Tben as I heard my master coming to the passive door, I 
finiabed fasteiiiiig up m^ slate against the broken pane; and 
when he came out I wiped down the window-neat with my 
wig,' and bade him a " good-morrow '* as kindly as I conld, seeing 
ho waa in. trouble, though lie strove and thought to hide it from 

" This window ia all racked and tattered," says I, " and it'a 
what I'm striving to mend." 

B all racked and tattered, plain enonsh," eajs he, "and 



never mind mending it, honeat old Thady, ' says ho ; " it will 
do well enough for you and I, and that's aD flie company we 
sball have left in the honse by-and-fcye." 



aorry to see yonr honour so low tliia morning," saya I; 
" but yon'll be better after taking yonr breakfast." 

" Step down to the flervants' hall," aaid he, " and bring me 
■up the pen and ink into the parlour, and get a, sheet of paper 
from Mrs. Jane, for I have hnsiaeaa that can't brook to be 
delayed; and oome into the parlour with the pen and ink your- 
self, Thady, for 1 muat have you to witness my signing a paper 
I have to exeonte in a bnrry. 

Well, while I was getting of the pen and ink-horn, and the 
sheet of paper, I ransacked my brains to thick what could be 
the papers my poor master could have to execute in such a 
hurry, he that never thought of snch a thing as doing bnsiness 
afore breakfast in the whole course of bis life, for any man 
living ; but this was for my lady, aa I afterwards fDund, and 
the more genteel of hiin after all her treatment. 

I was just witnessing the paper that he had scrawled oyer, 
and waa aliaking the ink out of my pen upon the carpet, when 
my lady canie in to breakfast, and she started as if it bad been 
a ghost ; as well she might, when she aaw Sir Condj writing at 
this un seasonable hour. 

" That will do very well, Thady," aays be to me, and took the 
paper I bad signed to, without knowing what npon the earth it 

' Wigs wort' formerly nspd iDStond of brooniB in Ireland foi- sweppiDg or 
dusting UhltB, Btiiii-a, Si!. TUb Edilor donbted Iha faut till La aaw a. 

aflcrvv.inlM put it on IiIb lii^n'l again witlk tJio utmost ooQipoBurs, aua said, 

iug cold liy t-ildug uR tliair wtg» uocoeioDsJly, beisuse ttiey usuoll; havii 
flna crops of bnir growing under tlieir wiga. Tbo ivigs are oftiai yellow, 
KDil die hair nltlch appears froin beneath tbem black; tbp wigs Hre usually 
too small, and ora rusecl up by tha balr beueutb, or by tbe purs of the 
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might bo, out of tcy hands, and walked, folding it np, to ( 

"Tou are concerned in tliia, my Lady Eackrant," aaidiii 
patting it iiitu her handfl; " aad I beg you'll keep this meti~< 
randiim safe, and show it to yonr friends the first thing yos 4 
when yon get home; but pat it in yonv pocket now, '" 
and let ua eat our breakfast, in God's name." 

" What ia all thia P " said my lady, opening the paper i] 
great curiosity. 

" It's only a bit of a memorandura of what I think becoi06< 
mo to do whenever I am able," aays my mnater ; " you kik 
my situation, tied hand and foot at the present time fieing, b 
that cant lant always, and when I'm dead and gone the lai 
will be to the good, Thady, you know; and take n,otice it's i 
intention yont lady shonld have a clear five hnndred a 
jointure off the es^te afore any of my debts are paid." 

" Oh, please your honour,'' Buya I, " I can't eipeot to live \ 
sec that time, being now npwards of fonracore years ofage.ani 
you a young man, and likely to continue so by the help c 
God." 

I was veaed to see my lady bo inaensiUe too, for all she 
was, " Thia ia very genteel of you. Sir Oondy. You need note 
wait any longer, Tliady." So 1 jnat picked Tip the pen and ii ' 
tliatbad toinbled on the floor, and heard my master finish w' 
saying, " Voa behaved very genteel to me, ray dear, when j 
threw all the little yon had in your power along with yoors^ 
into my handa ; and aa I don't deny but what you may hM^ 
had some thinga to complain of" — to bo sore he was tbiakiDJg 
then of Judy, or of the whisky puach, one or t'other, or b£ 
— " and aa I don't deny bat you may have had aometh 
to complain of, my dear, it is but fair you should have si 
thing in the form of compensation to look forward to agreeab^ 
in future; heaides, it's an act of justice to myself, that nor " 
your frienda, my dear, may ever have it to aay against n 
manied for money, and not for love," 

" That is the last thing I ahould ever have thought C 
aaying ot you. Sir Condj^," said ray lady, looking very gra 

"Then, my dear," aaid Sir Condy, "we shall part at 
friends as we met ; so all's right." 

I was greatly rejoiced to hear this, and went out ot the pi 
to report it all to the kitchen. The ne:it morning my lady a 
Mrs. Jane set out for Mount Juliet's Town in the jannting-ca 
Many wondered at my lady's choosing to go away, consid 
all ttiings, upon the jauntmg-car, as if it waa only a par 
pleaaure ; but they did not know till I told thorn that the < 
was nil broke in the journey down, and no other vehicle hut ti 
car to be had. Besidea, my lady's fritnda were to f 
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I! all done very 



ity poor maatcr was in great tronble after my lady laft na. 
Tie eseeutiott came down, and everything at Oaatle Eackreot 
waB seized by tlie f^iipera, and my son tTaaon, to Ilia shame ba it 
spoken, amongat tJieni. I wondered, for tlta life of me, liow hs 
eould harden £imBe)t to do it; hut then he had been studying tim 
law, and had madehimaelf Attorney Quirk; bo he brought down 
at once aheap o£ accounts upon my master's head. To cash lent, 
and to ditto, and to ditto, and to ditto and oats, and billB paid at 
the milliner's and linen-draper's, and many dresBes for the fancy 
balls in Du.bUn for my lady, and all the bills to the workmen 
and tradesmen for the scenery of the theatre, and the chandter'3 
and grocer's bills, and tailor's, besides bntober'a and hater's, 
and, worse than all, the old one of that base wine merchant's, 
that wanted to arrest my poor master for the amount on the 
election day, for which amount Sir Condy afterwards passed 
his note of hand, bearing lawful interest from the date thereof ; 
aqd the interest and compound interest was now mounted to a. 
terrible deal on man^ other notes and bonds for money borrowed, 
and there was, besides, huBli-money to the sub-aheriffs, and 
sheeta upon sheets of old and new attorney's bills, with heavy 
balances, " as per former account furnished," brought forward 
with interest thereon ; then there was a powerful deal due to 
the Crown for sixteen years' arrear of quit-rent of the town- 
lands of Carrickshaughim, with driver's fees, and a compliment 
to the receiver every year for letting the quit-rent run on to 
oblige Sir Cond;^, and Sir Kit afore liim. Then there were bills 
for spirits and ribands at the election time, and the gentlemen of 
the committee's accounts unsettled, and their subscription never 
gathered; and there were cows to bo paid for, with the smith 
and farrier's bills to be set against the rent of the demesne, 
with calf and hay money ; then there was all the servuuta' 
wages, since I don't know when, coming due to them, and sama 
advanced for them by my son Jason for clothts, and boots, and 
whips, and odd moneys for sundries expended by them ia 
jonroeys to town and elsewhere, and pocket-money for the 
master continually, and messengers and postage, before his 
beinif a Parliament man. I can't myseK tell you what besides ; 
bnt this I know, that when the evening oama on the which Sir 
Condy had appointed to settle all with my son Jason, and when 
he comes into the parlour, and aees the sight of bills and load 
ot papers all gathered on the groat dining-table for him, he puts 
liis hands before both bis eyes, and cried out, " Merciful Jasug ! 
what ia it I sea befure me ? " Tlien I sets an arm-chair at the 
table for him, and with a deal of difficulty he sits him down, 
and my son Jason hands him over the pen and ink to sign to 
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this man'fl bill and t'other man's bill, all which he did withjiB 
making the least objections. Indeed, to give him hia dov 
never seen a man more fair and honest, and easf in aJl f| 
dealings, from first to last, as Sir Condy, or more vrilliogtoj^ 
evcTj man his own ns fiLr aa he was able, wbieh is as ' 
nnj one can do. 

" Well," aays he, joking lite with Jason, "1 wiah t 

aettle it all with a etroke of ni; grey goose-qaill. What aignin 
making me wade throngh all this ocean of papers here; cB 
you liow, who understand drawing; ont an account, debtor ^. 
creditor, just sit down here at the coi-ner of the table and 9,^ 
done out for me, that I may have a clear view oF the bslanj 
which is all I need be talking abont, you knowP" 

" Very tme, Sir Coudy ; nobody understands hnsineaa b 
than yourself," says Jaaon. 

" So I've a '■ight to do, being bom and bred to the bar," t 
Rir Coudy. "Thady, do step out and sec are they bringing! 
tbo things for the punch, for we've just done nil wo have to d 
for this evening." 

I goes out accordingly, and when I camo back Jaeon 1 
pointing to the balance, which was a terrible sight to my. p 

" Pooh ! pooh ! pooh !" says lie. " Here's so many Bonghto toi 
dazzle my eyes, so the^ do, and put me in mind of all I Bttfff-" 
laming of my numeration table when 1 was a boy atj the d 
school along with you, Jason — nr.its, tens, hundreds, tens 3^ 
hundreds. Is the punch ready, Thady ? " says he, aeeing me.^°^ 

"Immediately; the boy has the jug in his nand; it's oorainr 
npstairs, please your honour, as fast as possible," aays I, for I 
saw his honour was tired out of his hfe; but Jason, very short 
and cruel, outs me off with — " Don't be talking of punch yet 
awhile ; it's no time for punch yet a bit — units, tens, hundredB," 
goes ho on, counting over the maator'a shoulder, units, tena, 
huodrcds, tboiisanda. 

" A-a-ah ! hold yonr hand," cries my master. " Where in this 
wide world am I to find hundreds, or units itself, let alone 
thousandd P " 

" The balance has been running on too long," says Jason, 
otickinp to hini as I could not have done at the time if you'd 
have given both the Indies and Cork to boot ; " the balance has 
been mnning on. loo long, and I'm distressed myself on your 
nccount, Sir Oondy, for money, and the thing must be settled 
now ou the spot, and the balance cleared off, says Jason. 

"Ill thank you if you'll only show mo how," aays Sir Condy. 

'■There's but oneway," says Jaaon, "and that's ready enough. 
When there's no caah, what can a gentleman do but go to the 
laud P " 
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"How can you go to the lajid, and it under custodiam to 
yoarself already P ' says Sir Condy ; " and anotlier custodiam 
hanging over it H And no one a,t all can touch it, you know, but 
the cnatodces." 

"SarSj can't you sell, though at a loaaP Sure you can sell, 
and I've a purchaser ready for you," aays Jason. 

■' Have yon ao P " Bays Sir Condy. " That's a great point 
gained. But there's a thing now bayond all, that perhaps you 
doat know yet, barring' Thady has let yon into tho Moret." 

" Sarvah bit of a secret, or anything at all of the kind, has ho 
learned from me theao fifteen weeks como St, John's Eve," Bays 
~L, " for we have scarce beea upon apeakiag terms of lato. But 
■what is it your honour means of a secret P " 

"Why, the secret of the little keepsake I gave my Lady 
Rackrout the morning she left us, that she might not go back 
empty-handed to her friends." 

" My Lady Ettokrent, I'm sure, has haublaa and kocpsakea 
eaongn, as fliose bUIs on the table will show," aaya Jason i 
'' but whatever it is," aaya he, taking up his pen, " we must add 
it to the balance, for to lie sure it oan'i bo paid for." 

" No, nor can't till after my deceaae," aays Sir Condy; "that's 
one good thing." Then colouring up a good deal, ho tolls Jason 
of the memorandum of the five hundred a-y ear jointure he had 
aettled upon my ladyj at ivhich Jason was indeed mad, and 
said a great deal in very high, words, that it was using a gentle- 
man who had the maDagement of his affairs, and was, moreover, 
Iiis principal creditor, extremely ill to do such a thing without 
oonaaltjng him, and against his knowledge and consent. To 
all which Sir Condy had nothing to reply, but that, upon his 
conscience, it waa m a hurry and without a moment's uiougUt 
on hia part, and he was very sorry for it, but if it was to do 
over again he would do the aame j and he appealed to me. and 
I WHS ready to give my evidence, if that would do, to tho truth 
of all ho said. 

So Jason with much ado was brought to agree to a com- 

" The purchaser that I have ready," aaya he, " will be much 
displeased, to be sare, at the iiicnmbranco on tile land, but I 
must see and manage him. Here's a deed ready drawn up ; we 
have uothing to do but to pnt in the consideration money and 
our names to it." 

"And how much am I going to sell P — the lands of O'Shaugh- 
lin's Town, and tho lands of Cruneaghoolaghan, and the lands 
of Orookagnawaturgh," says he, juat reading to himself. " And 
— tjh, murder, Jaaon ! sure yon won't put this in— the castle, 
stable, and apportenacces of Castle Kaokrent ? " 
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" Oil, LiiurdGr 1 " BiiyB 1, clapping iny liauds ; " thin is toobjo 

JftSOU." 

"WbjsoP " eaidJasoQ. "Wlieuit's all, and a great deal n: 
to the back oE it, lawfiilly mine, was I to pttsh for it,'' 

"Look at him," aaya 1, pointiiif; to Sir Condy, whon__ 
leaning liack in iiis arm-cliair, with, hie arum fulling beside liiS 
3 stnpefiod : "is it yon, Jason, tliat uan etivnd n ' 



d recoUoct all ho has been tone, and all n'ehaveb 
to Uim, oad yet use liim so at tbe last f 

" Who will jou find to use liim butter, I ask you P" eaid Jaa.„ 
" if he can get a better parchaaer, Vm. content ; I only ofEar < 
purchaae, to make things easy, and oblige him ; thoagh I din?' 
SCO what compliment I am under, if you come to that. I bm 
never had, asked, or cbai-^ed more tbaa sixpence in the pod^ 
receiver's fees, and where would he have got an agent for a pent 



Siople think and soy when they see you living here in CobSIJ 
ackreat, and the lawful owner turned out of tbe seat of 111 
ancestors, without n cabin to put hia hea^ into, or Bomach III 
a potato to eat ? " 

Jason, whilst I was Baying tliia and a great deal i 
me siguB, and winks, aud frowns ; but 1 took no heed, for I wll 
grieved and sick at heart for my poor master, and couldn't b 

"Here's the punch," says Jason, for the door opened i ' 
the punnh ! " 

Hearing that, ray master starts np in his chair, and reco 
himself, and Jason uncorks the whisky. 

"Set down the jug here," says he, waking room for it besJI 
the papers opposite to Sir Condy, but still uot stirring the d 
that was to make over all. 

Well, I was in great hopes ho had some touch of mercy aboH 
him when I saw him making the punch, nnd my master took A 
glass; but Jaaon put it back as he wasgoing to lill again, saying'? 
" No,_ Sir Oondy, it sha'u't be said of wo I got yoor signatnre 
to this deed when your were half seas over : you know yonr 
n.iTue and handwriting in that condition would not, it brought 
before the courts, benefit me a straw ; wherefore, let us settle all 
before we go deeper into the puneh-bowl." 

" Settle all as yott will," said Sir Oondy, clapping his hands to 
Ilia ears ; " but let me hear no more, I'm bothered to death this 
night." 

" You've only to sign," said Jaaon, potting the pen i.o him. 

'"Tiike all, and be content," said my master. So he signed-, ■ 
and the man who brought in the pnnuh witnessed it, for I w&s 
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a glad of, tliat 1 waa no Sfc witness, being so old aii<l doting, 
j-s was so bad with me, I conld aot taato a drop of tlia puncli 
itself, tbouB'h my maater himself, Gnd bleas him 1 in the midat 
oC his trouble, poured out a glass for me, and brought it up to 

" Not a drop ; I thanli yonr hononr'a honour as mnch as if I 
toot it, though." And I juot set down the glass as it was, auif 
went out, and whoQ I got to thn street door the ueighbourd' 
cliil<3er, who were playing at marbles there, seeing me iu groat 
trouble, loft their play, and gathered about me to know what 
ailed me ; and I told them all, for it waji a great relief to me to 
speak to these poor ohilder, that seemed to have some natural 
feeling left in thom ; and when they were made sensible that 
Sir Condy was going to leave Oaatle Rackrent for good 
and all, they set ui> a whillalu that could bo heard to 
the farthest end of the street; and one — fine boy ho was — 
that my master had given an apple to that morning, cried 
the loudest ; but tliey aU were the same sorry, for Sir 
Condy was greatly beloved amongst the childer, tor letting 
them go anutting in the demesne, without saying a word to 
them, tbough my lady obiectod to them. The people in the 
town, who were the most of thum standing at their doors, hear- 
ing the childer cry, wonld know the reason of it; aadwiieuthe 
report was made known, the people one and all gathered iu 
great anger against my son Jason, and terror at the notion of 
his coming to be landlord over them, and they cried, " No Jason ! 
no Jason ! Sir (Jondy ! Sir Condy ! Sir Condy Rackrent for 
ever I " Audtha mob grew so great and so loud, I waa frightened, 
and made my way back to the house to warn my son to 
make his escape or hide himself for faar of the consequences." 
Jason would not heliere me till they came all round the 
Louse, and to the windows, with great ahonts. Then he grew 
quite pale, aud asked Sir Gondy, what had he best do F 
' " I'll tell you what you had best do," said Sir Condy, who 
was laughing to see his fright; "finish your glass first, then 
let's go to the window and show ourselves, and I'll tell 'em— or 
yott snail if you please^;hat I'm going to the Lodge for change 
of air for my health, and by my own desire, for the rest of my 

" Do so," said Jason, who never meant it should have beeu 
HO, but could not refuse him the Lodge at this unseasonable 
time. Accordingly, Sir Oondy threw up the sash and explained 
matters, and thanked all his friends, and bid them look in at 
the punch-howl, and observe that Jason and he had been sitting 
over it very good fi'iends; so the mol/waa content, and he 
Bent them out some whbky to drink his health, aud that waa 
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the last time \\\a honour's beoith was ever drunk at Oaa 
Rackrect, 

The verj next day, being too proud, tu be said to n: 
an }ioar longer in a. "iumwi that did not belong to hii 
off to the Lodge, and I along with bim not many bours oiUf 
And there was great bemoaning tbruuRb all O'ShaugUn*! 
Town, wbicb I staved to witness, and gave my poor masterafiu 
account of when I got to the Lod^. He was very low, and id 
bis bed, when I got there, and complained of a great pain abool 
his heart ; but I gnessed it was only trouble and all the buainaH^ 
let alone vexation, he had gone through of late, and baowini' 
the nature of bim from a boy, I took my pipe, and whi'" 
smoking it by the chinmey began telling bim how he ^ _ 
beloved and regretted in the conuty, and it did him a deal^ 
good to hear it. 

" Your honour has a great many friends yet that you d 
Icnow of, rich and poor, in the county," aays I ; " *■— -- '' 
coming along the road I met two gentlemen . . 

carriages, who asked after you, knowing me, and wanted to kaof 
where jou was and all about yon, and even bow old I wa( 
Think of tlmt." 

Then he wakened out of biK doao, and began questioning tt 
who the gentlemen were. And the next morning it came iid 
my bead to go, nuknown to anybody, with my maeter's O0ni|3 
menta, round to many of the gentlemen's houses where be aT 
ray lady used to visit, and people that I knew were bis g; 
fnends, and would go to Cork to serve him any day in the y 
and I made bold to try to borrow a trifle of cash from, hi 
They all treated me very civil for the most part, and aaked ) 
great many questions very kind about my lady and Sir ConJ" 
and all the family, and were greatly surjiriaed to leara from H.-,_ 
Castle Eackrent was sold, and my master at the Lodge i<^^ 
health ; and they all pitied him greatly, and he had tbeir good 
ivishes, if that would do ; but money was a thing they unfor- 
tunately had not any of them at this time to spare. 1 had my 
journey for my pains, and I, not ased to walking, nor supple as 
formcny, was greatly tired, but had the satisfaction of tdUng 
my master when I got to the Lodge all the civil things said by 
high and low. 



" Thady," says be, " all yc 
strange thought into my head, 
fur this world anyhow, and I'v 
funeral afore I die." I wai 
ppeaking, to bear bim speak ; 



I've been telling me brings a 
I've a notion I snail not be long 
a great fancy to see my own 
greatly shocked, at the first 
bght about his funeral, and 



t 



he to all appearance in good health ; but recollecting myself, 
answered ; 
" To be sure it would be as fine a sight aa one could- see, T 
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dared, to say, and odo I Bhould ba proad to ■witness, and I did 
not doabt hia honour's woald be as great a fnnera! aa ever Sir 
Patrick O'Sbauriilin'a was, and snoh a, one as that had never 
been known in the eonnty afore or since." But I never thought 
liH naa in earnest about seeing his own fimeraJ himaclf till tiie 
npit day Le returns to it again. 

"Tiiady," Bays he, " aa far as tlie wate' goes, sure I might - 
without any great tronble have the satisfaction of seeing a bit 
of iny own fnneral." 

" Well, since yonr honour's honour's so bent upon it," says I, 
not willing to cross him, and he in tronble, " we must see what 

So be fell into a sort of sham disorder, which was easy done, 
as he kept his bed, and no one to see him ; and I got my shister, 
who waa an old woman very handy about tlie aick, and very 
skilful, to oome up to the Lodge to nurse hira ; and we gave 
out, ehe knowing no better, that he was just at hia latter end, 
and it answeri^ beyond anything ; and there was a great 
throng of people, man, women, and childer, and there being 
only two rooms at the Lodge, except what was looked up full 
of Jason's furniture and things, the house was soon aa full and 
fuller than it could hold, and the heat, and amoke, and noise 
wonderful great ; and standing amongst them that were near 
the bed, but not thinking at all of the dead, I was startled by 
the sound of ray master's voice from under the greatcoats that 
had been thrown, all at top, and I went close Dp, no one 
noticing. 

" Thady," says he, " I've had enough of this ; I'm smothering, 
and can't hear a word of al! they're saying of the deceased." 

" God bleaa you, and lie still and quiet," says I, " a bit longer, 
' " ' ' "■-■'■■ ■ " '■ on the spot with 

iudden this way 



odl I 



without the least preparation. " 

So he lays him still, though well nigh atided, i 
haste in tell the secret of the joke, whispering to one ana i omer, 
and there was a great surprise, but not so great aa we had laid 
out it would. "And aren't we to have the pipes and tobacco, 
after coming BO far to-night P" said some; bat they were all 
weU enough pleased when his honour got up to drink with them, 
and Bent for more spirits from a ahebeen-honse," where they 
very oivilly let him have it upon credit. So the night paased off 
very mernly, but to my miud Sir Oondy was rather upon the 

' A " Wftko" iiiEnBUndisamUBtingavowadlj' Idf merriment j in Ireland 
it ifl a nootnmal mcoting avowedly tor tho purposa of wiitcliinK mid be- 
WBJllng the dead, but in rwility for gOBeipiag and dobftuchery. 

a " BbKbeen-liome," a hedge alofionse. Shebeen prDperly roenns woak, 
* «mall-beer, tsptaah. 
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BuJ order va the midst of it all, not finjing there had been Baoh 
a, great talk aboat Limsell' after his death as hit had always 
expected to hear. 

The neat morning, when the house was cleared of them, and 
noHo but my ahifiter and rayaelf left in tho Ititcheu with Sir 
t'ouily, one opens the door and walks in, and who shoald it bti 
liut Judy M' Quirk herself! 1 forgot to notice that ehe had 
been married long since, whilst yonng Captain Moneygawl lived 
at the Lcd^e, to the cajitain's huutsman, who after a whilst 
'listed and left her, and was killed in the wars. Poor Judy foil 
off greatly in her good looks after hor being married a year or 
two ! ail J being anioke-dried in the cabin, and neglecting herself 
like, it was hard for Sir Goody himself to know her again till 
she spoke ; but when she says, " It's Judy M'Quirk, pleaao your 
honour ; don't you remember lier P " 

"Oh, Judy, is it youP" says hia honour. "Yes, sure, I 
remember ^ou very well ; but yon're greatly altered, Judy." 

" Sure it's time for me," says she " And I think your 
honour, since I seen you last — but that's a great while ago — 
is altered too." 

"And witb reason, Judy," says Sir Condy, fetching a sort 
of a sigh. "Bat how's this, Judy P" he goes on. "I lake it a 
little amiss of yon that you were not at my wake last night." 

" Ah, don't be being JBalouB of that," says she ; " 1 didn't 
hear a eeutenee of yonr honour's wake till it was all over, or it 
would have gone hard with mo but I wonld have been at it, 
sure; but I was forced to go ten miles np the country three 
days ago to a wedding of a relation of my owns, and didn't get 
home till after the wake was over. But, says she, "it won't be 
so, I hope, the neit time,' please your honour." 

"That we shall see, Judy," aaya hia honour, "and maybe 
sooner than you think for, for I've been very unwell this wiiiie 
jiast. and don't reckon anyway I'm long for this world." 

At this Judy takes up the corner of her apron, and puts it 
first to one eye and then to t'other, being to all appearance ia 
great trouble ; and my shister put in her word, aud bid his 
honour have a good heart, for she was sure it was only the goat 
that Sir Patrick used to have flying about him, and he ought 
to drmk a glass or a bottle extraordinary to keep it out of his 
stomaeh; and he promised to take her advice, and aent out for 
more spirits immediately ; and Judy made a sign to me, and 1 
went" over to the door to her, and she aaid, " I wouder to see 
Sir Cundy so low ; has ho heard the news P " 

> At tLe eoronfttioD of one of onr 
eonfnsiou which hnpp^nGil in iho [ 
Bided tnlrlliis Muji'Bl.y flint "il. ahiii 
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" What news ? " eiiys I. 

" Didn't ye hoar it, then P " saya she ; " my Lady Kaotrpnt 
that was ia kilt and lying for dead, and I don't doubt but it's 
all over with her by this tjiae." 

" Iferoy on iia all," saya I ; " how waa it ? " 

" The iauntiDg-car it waa that ran away_ with, her," aavB 
Jndy. "I wa3 coming home that same time from Biddy 
M'Guggin's marriage, and a great crowd ot people too upon 
the road, coming from the fair of Crookaghnawaturgh, and I 
■ aeea a jaunting-car standing in the middle of the road, and with 
the two wlieela oS and all tattered, ' What's this ? ' aaya 1. 
' Didn't ye hoar of it ? ' eitya they that were looking on ; ' it's 
tay Lady Rackrent'a car, that was running away from her 
hnaband, and the horse took fright at a carrion that lay acrosri 
the road, and so ran away with the jannting-cor, and my Lady 
Backrent and her maid acreairtiug, and the norse nm with them 
againat a ear thnt waa coming from the fair with the boy asleep 
on it, and the lady'a petticoat hanging ont of the jannting-car 
cautfht, and ahe was dragged I can't tell you how far npon the 
road, and it all broken up with the sbonea juat going to be 
poniided, and one of the road-makera, with hia sledge-hammer 
in his hand, etops the horse at the laat, bnt my Lady Baokrent 
waa all kilt' and smashed, and they lifted her into a cabin hard 
br, and the maid waa fonnd after where she had been, thrown in 
the gripe of a ditch, her ca|> and bonnet all full of bog- water, 
and tbey say iny Indy can't live anyway.' Thady. pi-ay now ia 
it true what I'm told for aartain, that Sir Condy has mado orer 
all to your son Jaaon? " 

" Ail," says 1. 

" All entirely ? " aays she again. 

" All entirely," aays I. 

"Then," says she, "that's a great shame; but don't be telling 
Jaaon what I say." 

"And what ia it yon say P" cries Sir Condy, leaning over 
betwixt us, which roade Judy start greatly, " I know the time 
when Jndy M'Quirk would never have stayed so long talking 
at the door and I in the house." 

" Oh ! " aaya Jndy, " for shame, Sir Condy ; times arc altered 
ainoe then, and it's my Lady Backrent yon ought to be tbinkiug 
of." 

' "Kiltnhd smoBhcd," Oar anthor is not bere guilty of an anti-ctiniiT, 
The iiiero Englfab reult-r, frum a sLmiUrit; of edbdiI between tbe nords 
" kilt" and "killed," roiglil l» induced to eu[ipoeo that thtir tneaningB mo 

TliUB you may hear a man eiolaim. "I'm kill and murdered! " Init he fre- 
quently mfans only that he haa received > black «ye or a Blight oontuaioa. 
" I'm tilt all over " means that he is in a worao state than being ainiply 
^i.,i. .. m,.__ ., .._. LM. ^.. ., ,jn '--lotliioetoTinldltallOT.T 
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" And why should I be thiuting of her, that'a not thinking oj 
me now P " says Sir Condy. 

" Ko matter for that," Bays Judy, very properly ; ' 
you should be thinking of her, if ever yon mean to do it at a 
for don't yon know she's lying for deatn P " 

" My Lady Backrent ! " eaya Sir Condy, ia a enrprise ; '' 
it's hnt two days since we parted, as yon very well 1 
Thady, in her full health and spirits, and she, and her t 
along with her, going to Monnt Juhet's Town on her janiiti] 

" Shell never ride no more on lier jauo ting-car," said J 
" for it has been the death of her snre enough." 

" And is she dead then P " aays his honour. 

I dead, I hear, say Jady ; " but tberc'a Thiidjj 
hero as just learnt the whole fmth of the atory as I had it, a: 
it's fitter he or anyhodjj eke should be telling it yon tl 
Sir Oondy : I must ho going home to the childer." 

But he stops her, but ratiiec from civility in him, as I ci 
see very plainly, than anything else, for Judy waa, as hia hoi 
remarked at her first coming in, greatly changed, and 1: 
likely, as far aa I could see— though she did not seem tt 
clear of it herBelf— little likely to he my Lady Eaekrent i _ . 
Bhnutd there ho a second toss-up to be made. But I told bin 
the whole story oat of the face, ;JQst as Judy had told it to n 
and he sent off a messenger with his eomplimenta to Men . 
Juliet's Town that evening, to learn the truth of the report 
and Judy bid the hoy that was going call in at Tim M'Enemey*i{i 
shop in O'Shaujfhlin's Town and buy her a new shawL 

" Do so," snid Sir Condy, " and tell Tim to take no 
from yon, for I mnst pay him for the shawl myself." 
my shister throws me over a look, and I says nothing, \ 
turned the tobacco in my mouth, whilst Jndy began m^ _ 
a many wordii about it, and saying how she could not bd,'l 
beholden for shawls to any gentleman. I left her there tof 
consult with my shister, did she think there was anything il 
it, and my shister thought I was blind to bo asking her tlial 
question, and I thonght my shister mnst Eee more into it thasf 
I did, and recollecting all^st times and everything, I changed Q 
my mind, and came over to her way of thinking, and we settlefi'l 
it that Jndy was very like to be my Lady Eackrent after alt^^ 
if a vacancy should have happened. f 

The nert day, before his honour was up, somebody cornea witb \ 
a donhle knock at the door, and I was greatly surprised to see 
it was my son Jason. 

'' .lason. is it you P " said I ; " what brings you to the Lodge? '' 
Bays L " Is it my Lady Eackrent ? Woknow that already since 
yesterday," 
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'* Maybe eo," says he ; " but I murt soe fiii' Ooody nbont H," 

" Yon can't see him yet," sajs I ; " sure lie ia not awake." 

" What then," says he, "can't he he wakened, and I standing 
at the door." 

" m not be disturbing bis bonoar for you, Jaaou," says I ; 
"many's the bour joa've waited in your time, aud been proud 
to 5.0 it, till his honour was at leiaura to speak to you. His 
honour," says I, raising my voice, at which bia honour wakona 
of his own accord, and oalla to me from the room to know who 
it was I was speaking to. Jason made no more ceremony, but 
follows me into the room. 

"How are yon. Sir Corniy? " aaya be; "I'm happy to see 
you looking so well ; I came up to know how you did to-day, 
ftnd to see did you want for anything at the Lodge." 

"Nothing at all, Mr. Jaaon, I thank you," saya ho ; for his 
lononr had his own share of pride, and did not choose, after ail 
that had passed, to be beholden, I suppose, to my eon ; " but 
pray take a chair and he seated, Mr. Jason." 

Jaaon sat him down upon the ahost, for chair there was none, 
and after be had set there some time, and a silence on all sides, 

" What news is there atirring in the country, Mr. Jaaon 
M'Quirk P" says Sir Gondy, very easy, yet high like. 

" Hone that's news to you. Sir Condy, I hear," aays Jaaon. 
" I am sorry to hear of my Lady Rackrent'a accident. 

" I'm much obliged to yon, and bo is her ladyabip, I'm sure," 
answered Sir Condy, still stiS: and there was another sort of a 
silence, which seemed to lie the heaviest on my son Jaaon. 

" Sir Condy," saya he at last, seeing Sir Condy disposing 
himself to go to sleep again, " Sir Condy, I dare say you recollect 
mentioning to me the little memorandum you gave to Lady 
Eaokrent about the £500 a year jointure." 

" Tery true," said Sir Condy ; " it is all in my recollection." 

"Butifmy Lady Eaokrent dies, there's anendofalljuintnra," 
aays Jason. 

"Of course," says Sir Condy. 

" But it's not a matter of certainty that my Lady Rackreiit 
won't recover," saya Jaaon. 

" Tery true, sir," saya my maater. 

*'It'a a fair speculation, then, for you to coiiaidnr what the 
chance ot the jointure of thoae lands, when out of cnstodiam, will 
be to yon." 

"Just five hundred a year, I take it, without any speculation 
Kt all," said Sir Oondy. 

"That's supposing the life dropt, and the cuatodiam oif, yon 
know; begging your pardon. Sir Condy, who anderstanda 
business, that ia a wrong calculation." 

"Very likely ao," said Sir Condy; "hut, Mr. Jason, if you 
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have aaythiug to say to me Ibis mornini; about it, I'd be obligs 
to yoa to B»y it, for I liad an indlSereat night's rest last u 
and wouldn't bo sorry to sleep a littlo this n " 

" Ibaye ooly tbreo words to say, andtbose moreoEooiistMiiMII 
to yon, Sir CoDdy, thaii me. Yoa are a little oool, I obsa^~ 
but I bope you will not be offended at wbat I have broaghfc Mi... 
in mj pocket," and he pulls out two long rolls, and nhoifM 
down Rolden guineas upon the bed. '^ 

" What's this P " said Sic Condy ; " it's long ainoe " — bot I4 
pride stops hira. 

"All tbeae ace jour lawful property thia minute. Sir Cone 
if yon please," said Jason. 

"Not for noihiag, I'm sure," said Sir Condy, and lanB 
a little, '' Nothing tor nothing, or I'm under a mistake withy 
Jason." 

" Oh, Sir Condy, we'll not be indolging ouraelvee in any it 
pleasant retroapects," aays Jasou ; "it's my present intenta 
to behave, as I'm sure you will, like a gentleman in this aSh 
Here's two hundred guineas, and a third I mean to add if y. 
should think proper to make over to me all yonr right and tit8 
to those lands that joa know of." 

" I'll consider of it," said my master ; and a great deal n 
that I was tired listening to, was eaid by Jason, and all ttu 
and the sight of the ready cash upon the bed, worked withS 
honour; and the short and the lon^ of it was, 8ir 0^ 
gathered up the golden guineas, and tied them np in a bfti 
kerchief, and signed some paper Jason brought with.himJ 
usual, and there was an end of the* business : Jason t^xik himoq 
away, and my master turned himself round and fell aslea 

I soon found what bad put Jason in such a hurry to concla4A 
this business. The littlo gossoon we had sent off the day befoDJ 
with my master's compliments to Mount Juliet's Town, and ^ 
know how my lady did after her accident, was stopped e 
this morning, coming baeS with his answer through O'Sbaog 
iin's Town, at Castle Eackrent, by my son Jason, and queatioi , 
of all he knew of my lady from the servant at Mount Julietl 
Town; and the gossoon told him my Lady Backrent was m^ 
exjioetod to live over night; so Jason thought it high time to (j 
moving to the Lodge, to make his bargain with my master abof' 
the jointure afore it should be too late, and afore the litfl 
gossoon should reach ns with the news. My master was grfl^^i 
vesed — that is, I may say, as much as ever I seen him — when IT 
found how he hod been taken in ; but it was some comfort ^ 
have the ready cash for immediate consnmption in the hoili 
anyway. 

And when Judy came up that evening, and brought i 
childei' to see his honour, he unties the handkerchief, and — " 
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. blesB him ! whether it was little or mucii he had, 'twas all the 
aame with him — he gives 'em all round guiaeaa apiooe. 

" Hold up your head," says my shister to Judy, as Sir Oot.dy 
■was busy filling out a glass of punch for her elilest hoy — " Hold 
np your head, Jady ; for who knows hut we may livo to see you 
yet at the head of the Castle Eackrent estate P " 

'■ Mayhe so," Bays she, "but not the way you are thinking 
of." 

I did not rightly understand which way Jndy was looking 
when she made this Bpeeeh till a while after. 

" Why, Thady, you were telliagme yesterday that Sir Condy 
hod sold all entirely to Jason, and where then does all them 
gniueaa in the handkerchief como from H" 

"They are the purchase- money of my lady's jointure,"' 

Judy looksa little bit pazzted at this. "A penny for your 
thoughtH, Judy," says my shister; "hark, sure Sir Condy is 
drinking her health." 

He wasftt the table in the room,' drinking with the exciseman 
and the ganger, who came up to see his honour, and we were 
standing over the fire in the kitchen. 

''X don't much care is he drinliing my health or not," says 
Jody ; " and it ia not Sir Condy I'm thinking of, with all your 
jokes, whatever he is of me." 

" Sore yon wouldn't refuse to be my Lady Backrcnt, Judy, if 
you had the offer P " says I. 

" Bnt if J could do better ! " says she. 

" How better P '' aays I and my abiater both at once. 

" How better ? " eaya she. " Why, what signifies it to he my 
Ziady Backrent and no caatle P Sure wha^ good is the car, ana 
no horse to draw it?" 

'' And where will ye get the horse, Jndy ? " eays I. 

" Never mind that," aays she ; " maybe it ia year own eon 
Jason might find that." 

"Jasoa!" says I; "don't be trusting to him, Judy. Sir 
Condy, as I have good reason to know, spoke well of you when 
- Jason spoke very indifl'erently of you, Judy." 

"No matter," says Judy ; " it's often men apeak the contrary 
jnst to what they think of na." 

"And you the same way of them, no doubt," answered T. 
" Nay, don't be denying it, Judy, for I think the better of ^e for 
it, and shouldn't be prond to call ye the daughter of a shiater's 
Bon of mine, if I was to hear ye talk ungrateful, and anyway 
disrespectful of his hononr." 

" What disrespect," says she, " to say I'd rather, if it was my 
luck, he the wife of another man p " 
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'' You'll have no luck, mind my worda, Judy," saya I ; and all 
I rememliered about nij poor master'a goodnesa in tossing up 
for ber aforo he married at all came acroBa me, aod I had Br 
choking in my throat' tb at hindered me to say more. 

'■ Better luck, ati jhow, Tha.dy," says she, " than to ha like 
some folk, following the fortunes of them that have none left." 

" Oh ! King of Glory ! " says I, " hear the pride and uugrati. 
tudo of her, and be giving his laat guineas hut a minute ago to 
her childer, and she with the fiae shawl on her be made her a 
present of hut yesterday ! " 

'■ Oh, troth, Judy, you're wroBg now," aays my shiater, 
looking at the shawl. 

" And was not he wrong yesterday, then," says she, " to bo 
telhng me I wivs greatly altered, to afiront me P " 

" But, Judy,"say8l, " what is it brings j-ouhere then at nil in 
the mind you are in; is it to make Jason tlimkthe better of you P" 

■' I'il tell you no more of my secrets, Thudy," saya she, ''nor 
would have told you this muoh, had I taken yon for audi an 
unnatnral fader as I find you are, not to wish your own sou 
prefaired to another." 

" Oh, troth, you are wrong now, Thady," says my shiater. 

Well, I was never so put to it in my life; between these 
womens, and my son and my master, and all I felt and 
thoQght juat now, I oonld not, upon my conscience, tell 
which was the wrong from the right. So I said not a word 
more, butwas only glad his honour had not the lack to hear all 
Judy had been saying of him, lor I reckoned it would have gone 
nigh to break bis heart; not that I was of opinion he cared for 
her as much as she and mj shister fancied, but the ungratitudo 
of the whole from Judy might not plase hini; and he could 
never stand the notion of not being well spoken of or beloved 
Kke behind his back. Fortunately for all parties concerned, he 
was so much elevated at this time, there was no danger of his 
understanding anything, even if it had reached his ears. Thero 
was a great horn at the Lodge, ever since my master and Captain 
Moneygawl was in together, that used to belong originally to 
the celebrated Sir Patrick, his ancestor; and his honour was 
fond often of telling the story that he learned from me when 
a child, how Sir Patrick drank the full of this horn without 
stopping, and this was what no other man afore or since conld 
wituoot drawing breath. Now Sir Oondy challenged tlio 
ganger, who seemed to think little ol the horn, to swallow the 
contents, and had it filled to tbi^ brim with punch ; and tba 
ganger bald it was what he could not do for nothing, but he'd 
Hold. Sir Condy a hundred guineas he'd do it. 

"Done," says my master; "I'll lay you a hundred golden 
guineas to a tester ' you don't" 
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"hand it tome : I'i! 



" Bono," eaja the ganger ; and done and dona's enough hetween 
two gentlemen. The gauRer was oast, and my master won the 
bet, and thought he'd won a hundred guiaeas, but by the word- 
ing it waa adjudged to he only a tester that was his dne by the 
eiciaeman. It was all one to him ; he was aa well pleased, and 
I was gtad to see him in such apirits again. 

The ganger — bad look to him ! — weis the man that next pro- 
posed to my master to trv ' ' 
the oontents of the great h 

"Sir Patrick's horn!" said his h on 
hold you your own bet over again I'll swallov 

" Done," says the ganger ; " I'll iay ye anything at all you do 
ao such thing." 

" A hundred guineas to sispence I do," says he ; " bring me 
the handkerchief." I waa loth, knowing he meant the hand- 
kerchief with the gold in it, to bring it out in such company, and 
his hononr not very able to reckon it. " Bring me the hand- 
kerchief, then, Thady," aays he, and atampa with hia foot ; so 
with that I pnlls it out of my greatcoat poetet, where I had put 
it for safety. Oh how it grieved me to see the guineas conntrag 
upon the table, and they the last my roaster had ! Says Sir 
Condy to me, " Yonr hand ia steadier than mine to-night, old 
Thady, and that's a wonder ; fill you the horn for me." And so, 
wiahing Ws hononr snccess, I did ; but 1 filled it, little thinking 
of what would befall him. He swallows it down, and drops iike 
one shot. We lifts him up, and lie waa speechless, ana quite 
black in the face. Wo put him to bed, and in a short time he 
wakened, raving with a fever on his brain. He was shocking 
either to see or hear. 

"Judy! Judy! have you notonch offoelingp Won't you stay 
to help as nurse him P says I to her, and alia putting on her 
ahawl to go out of the house. 

■' Tm frightened to see liim," says she, " and wouldn't nor 
eonldn't stay in,it : and what use ? He can't laat till the morning." 
With that she ran off. There was none but my shister and my- 
self left near him of all the many frienda he had. 

The fever came and went, and came and went, and lasted five 
days, and the sixth he was sensible for a few minutes, and said 
to me, knowing me very well, '' I'm in a horning pain all withm- 
aide of me, Thady." I could not speak, but my shister asked 
him would he have this thing or t'other to do him goodP "No," 
Bays he, "nothing will do me good no more," and he gave a 
terrible screeoh with the torture lie was in ; then again a 
minute's ease — " brought to this by drink," says he. " Where are 
ail the friend's P — where'a Jndy 'i Gone, hey ? Ay, Sir Cocily 
ailvet slumped witli a lie«d, wbioii in old Pmncli whb called 101 taOini, 
and wLiuli wtik nbiiut tha value □! an gld Easllali Eiipi^nco. " Tester" is 
used iti Eibakspouv. 
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haa been a foo! all his days,'' said hn ; and there 
iTord he Bpoke, and died. Ho had bnt a vciy poor fi 
att«r all. 

If you waat to know any more, I'm cot very well able to 
"" 1 ; bnt ray Lady Riickrent did not die, as was expected 
-, bnt was only disfigured in the face ever after by the fall ai 
bruises she Rotj and alie and Jason, immediately aiteT my 
master's death, set about yoing to law about that jointure j 
mcniof andura not bein^ on stamped paper, some say it is « 
nothing, others again it may do ; otfiera eay Jaaon won't 
the lauds at any rate ; many wiahea it so. For my part, 
tired wiahing for anything in this world, after all I've Been in 
but I'll say nothing— it woiild be a folly to be getting mvB 
•' ' '■' * ■■ "ik 



I my old i^B. 



L did not marry, 



. t down from memory ai 
hearsay of the family there's notliing but truth in it 
begioning to end. That you may depend upon, for where' 
uae of telling lies about the things which everybody knows 
well as I do ? 

The Editor could have readily made the catastrophe of 
Cundy's history mora dramatic and more pathetic, if he thoa 
It allowable to varniah the plain roand tale of faithful Thi 



ays it before the English reader as a spec 




He la; 

characters which are perhaps unknown la England. Indeed, 
the domestic habita of no nution in Europe were less known to 
the English than those of their aifltcr country till within theaa 
few years. 

" . Young's picture of Ireland, in his tour through that 



and they are characteristic of that mixture of quickness, e 
plicity, cunning, careless neaa, dissipation, disintereatedneas, 
sbrewdneSH, and blunder, which, in different forma and with 
various success, has been brought upon the stage or delineated 

It is a Droblem of difficult soiution to determine whether a 
union will hanten or retard the amelioration of this oonutry. 
The few gentlemen of education who now reside in this conutry 
will resort to England, They are few, but they are in nothing 
inferior to men of the same rank in Great Britain. The best that , 
can happen will be the introduction of British manufactiu^rs 
in thnir places. 

Did the Warwickshire militia, who were chiefly artisans, teprch 
the I rish to drink beer ? or did they leara from the Iiiah to drink 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Ark you to be at Lndy Clonbronv's gala nest week P " said 
Lady Langdale to Mre. Dareville whilst they were waiting for 
their carriages in the crash-room o£ the Chiera-hoose. 

" Oh yea! Everybody ia to he there, I hear," replied MrB. 
"Dareville. " Tour ladyship, of course P " 

"Why, I don't know. Lady Clonhrony mates it snch a 
point with me, that if I possibly cau manage it, I believe 1 
must look in upon her for a few miniitos. They are going to a, 
Twodigioua expense on thie occasion. Soho tells me the recep- 
tion-rooms arc all to be newly furnished, and in the most 
magnificent style ." 

" At what a famoiiH rate those Clonbronies are dashing on ! " 
said Colonel Heathcock. " Up to anything." 

" Who are they, theRe Clonbronies, of whom one hears so 
much of late P " said her Grace of Torcaster. " Irish abaeateea, 
I know ; hot how do they support all this enormous ospense ? " 

"The son jvill have a prodigiously fiae estate when some Mr. 
Qnin dies," said Mrs. Dareville. 

'"Tea, everybody who comes from Ireland will hafo a fine 
estate when somehody dies," said her Grace ; " but what hare 
thay at present ? " 

"Twenty thousand a year, it is said," replied Mrs. DareTille. 

" Ten thonsand, I heVieve," cried Lady Langdale. " Makeit 
a. rule to believe only half the world says." 

" Ten thousand, have they P — it is possible," said her Grace. 
"I know nothing about them, having no acoTiHintanco among 
the Irish. Torcaater knowa something of Lady Olonbrony ; she 
httR fastened herself, by some means, upon him ; bat I charge 
bim not to com/nut me. Positively I could not for anybody, and 
much less for that sort of person, extend the circle of my 
acquaintance." 
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"Now, fhat is bo croel of jour Grac«," naid ilra. Darev 
laDgbicg, *' when poor Lady Clonbronj works so hard and p 
HO hi^h to set into certain circles." 

" If you knew all she endareH to look, spenV, move, brcatbeJI 
like nn Englishwoman, joii would pity her," said Lady'^l 
Langdale. ' { 

" Tea, and Ton cav:nl conceive the jieens she teela to talk of-j 
the teehies and cheen, and to thank Q., and with so much feesta,", T 
to speak pore English," said Mrs. Dareville. 

" PurB cockney, yon mean," said Lady Langdalo. 

" But does Lady Cloubrony expect to pass for English F " Bai&V 
the Duchess. I 

" Oh yea, hacanse ahois not qnite English bred and bum — onIy>l 
hrod, not born," said Mrs. Dareville ; " and she could not b^ J 
fire minutes in your Grace's company without telling yoa tliafi-J 
she was Hmtglixh, bom in Horfordshire." . 

'' Shti must be a vastly amusing pevBonage. I should like tf 
meether, if one conld see and hear her incog." said tbe Duohui^ 
" And Lord Clonhrony, what is he P " 

" Nothing— nobody, said Mrs. Dareville; 
hears oE him." 

" A tribe of dangliters too, I suppose ? " 

" '" " said Lady Langdale ; " daughter 



all 



a would be poati I 
jaid Mrs. Dars- 1 



" There's a cousin, ttongli, a Miss Nugent," 
Tillo, " that Lady Olonbrony has with her." 

"Best part of her too," waid Colonel Heathcock ; "rery-l 
iino girl! never saw her look better than at the opera t* . 
night." 

" Fine complexion ! as Lady Clonhrony says wlien a! 
a high colour," said Lady Langdale. 

" Miss Nugent is not a lady s beauty," said Mrs. DareviHe^.tj 
"Has she any fortune, colonel P " 

" 'Pon honour, don't know," said the colonel. 

" There's a son somewhere, ia there not p-" said Lady J 
Langdale. 

" Don't know, 'pon honour," replied the colonel. 

" Yea, at Cambridge ; be is not of age yet," said Mrs. Dare-*' 
ville. "Bleas me! here is Lady Cloubrony come back; 
thought she had left half-an-hour ago." 

"Mamma," whispered oneof Lady Langdale's daughters, who ^ 
was leaning between, her mother and Mrs. Dareville ; " who }a J 
that gentleman that passed us juat no 

" 'Wbioh way ? " 

" Towards the door. There, roamra .^ _ 

He is speaking to Ladj Cloubrony — to Miss Nugent, Now ImAj j 
Clonbrony ia introducing him to Miss Broadhurst." ■■ 
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" eaid Ladj Langdaio, 
" a very gentleman-like looking joting 



"Not a 
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ner," said her 
1 Miaa Graad- 



" Heathcock ! " said Lady Laiigdale, ' 
burst talking to P " 
"Eh! Now really, 'pon. hononr, don't know," replied Heatli- 

" And yet he certainly looks lilte somehody one ahould know," 
pursued Lady Laogdale, " though J don't recollect seeing him 
anywhere before." 

" Really now ! " was all the satisfaction she conld gain from 
the inaenBible, immovable colonel. However, her ladyship, , 
after sending a whisper along the line, gained the desired infor- 
mation, that the young gectleman was Lord Colambre, son, and 
only son, of Lord and Lady Clonhrony ; that he was jnst come 
from Gamhridge ; that he was not yet of age ; that he would ho 
of age within a year; that he wonld then, after the death of 
somebody, come into possesaion of a fine estate by the mother's 
side. " And therefore, Cat'rine, my dear," said she, tarning 
round to the daughter who had first pointed him out, "you 
understand, we should never talk about other people's affairs." 

" No, mamma, never. I hope t« goodness, mamma. Lord 
Colambre did not hear what you and Mrs. Dareville wore 
Baying." 

"How could he, child P He was qnite at the other end of 
the world ? " 

" I beg your pardon ; he was at my elbow, close behind us ; 
bnt I never thought about him till I heard somebody Bay, ' My 
lord.' " 

" Good heavens ! I hope he didn't hear." 

'* But for my part I said nothing," cried Lady Langdale. 

" And for my part I said nothing but what everybody 
Iraows ! " cried Mrs. Dawville. 

" And for my part I am guilty Only of hearing," said the 
DneheBS. " Do, pray. Colonel Heathcock, have the goodness tii 
see what my people are about, and what chance we have of 
getting away to-night." 

" The Duchess of Torcaster'a carriage stops the way ! " This 
■was a joyful sound to Colonel Heathcock and to her Grace, and 
not less agreeable at this instant to Lady Langdale, who 
directly she was disemharrasaedof the Dnchess pressed through 
the crowd to Lady Clonbrony, and addressed her with smilea 
and complaeency, saving she was " charmed to have a little 
moment to speak to her; could nat sooner get through the 
crowd ; would certainly do herself the hononr to be at her lady- 
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ship's gala.". While Lady Laogdale spolie ebc uerer seemed t 
Bee or think of anybody but Lady Clonbtony, though all til 
time sho was intent upon ererj motion made by Lord Oolarabra 
and whilst abe naa obliged to listen with a face of ETinpath; % 
a lung compliLint of Lady Clonbrony'e about Mr. boho'a wiui . 
of ta.Bte iu ottomans she wan vexed to perceive that hia lordgliip^ 
showed uo desire to be introduced to tor or to her daughters!* 
but waa, on the contrary, etauding talking to Misa Nugent. 
Hia raotber, at the end o£ her speech, looked round for Col- 
ambre. called him twice before be heard, introdnced him to 

Lady Langdale, and to Lady Cat'rine, and Lady Anne , 

and to Mrs. Dareville, to all of whom he bowed with an air of 
proud coldneEH which gave them reason to regret that their 
remarks upoa hia mother and his family had not been made 

" Lady Langdale'B carriage atopa the way ! " Lord Colambre 
made do oUur of hia aervicea, notwithstanding a look from his 
mother. Incapable of the meantieBB of voluntarily listening 
lu a converaation not intended for him to hear, he had, however, 
been compelled by the pressure of the crowd to remain a few 
ininntea atabionary, where he could not avoid hearing the 
remarks of the fashionable frienda. DiadainJug disaimulatioii, 
he made no attempt to conceal his displeasure. Perhaps hia 
vexation was increased by hia consciouBnesa that there waa 
some tratli in their saroasms. He was sensible that his mother 
in some points — her manners for inatance — was obvious to 
ridicule and satire. In Lady Clonbrony's address there was a 
mixture of constraint, affectation, and indecision, unusual in a 
person of her birth, rank, and knowledge of the world. A 
natural and unnatnTal manner seemed struggling in all her 
gestures and in every syllable that she articulated. A naturally 
free, familiar, good-natured, precipitate Irish manner had been 
schooled, and aohuoled late in life, into a sober, cold, still, stiff 
deportment, which she mistook for English, A strong Hiber- 
nian accent she had, with infinite difficulty, changed into an 
Jjnglish tone, Mistaking reverse of wrone for right, she cari- 
catured the English pronunciation ; and the extraordinary pre- 
cision of her London phraseoli^y betrayed her not to be a 
Londoner, as the man who strove to pass for an Athenian 
waa detected by his Attic dialect. Not aware of her real 
danger. Lady Clonbrony was, on the opposite side, in contiunal 
apprehension, every time she opened her lips, lest some treochef' 
ous (t or e, some strong r, some puzzling aspirate or non- 
aspirate, some unguarded note, interrogative or espostulatory, 
should betruy her to he an Irishwoman. Mrs. Dareville had 
iu her mimicry perhaps a little eiaggei'ated as to the ieeftla* 
and clm^a, but ^ill the general likeness of the repreeentation 
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of Laily Glonbrony was strong enough, to strike aad vox her 
Bon. He had uow, for the first time, an opportnnity of jadgiu^; 
of the estimation in which his mother and liis family were held 
hy certain leaders of the ton, ai whom in her letters she had 
spjken so much, and into whose society, or rather into whose 
parties she had. been admitted. Ho saw that the renei^ado 
cowardice with which she denied, ahjured, and reviled her own 
CDontry, gained nothing bnt ridicule and contampti He loved 
his mother, and whilst he eadeavonred to conceal her fanlts 
and foibles as m.noh as possible from his own heart, ho conld 
not endnre those who drugged them to light and ridicule. The 
next morning the first thing that occurred to Lord Colambre'a 
remembrance, when he awoke, was the sound of the contemp- 
taoua emphasis which had been laid on the words Irish afr- 
acJiiees/ This led to recollections of his native country, to 
oomparisons of past and present scenes, to future plana of life. 
Yonn? and cardess as he seemed, Lord Colambre was capable 
of senous refiection. Of naturally quick and strong capacity, 
ardent affections, impetnous temper, the early years of his 
childhood were spent at his father's castle in Ireland, where 
everybody, from the lowest servant to the well-dressed dependant 
of the family, had conspired to wait upon, to fondle, to flatter, 
to worship, this darling of their lord. Tot he was not spoiled 
nor rendered selfish, for in the midst of this flattery and 
servility some strokes of genuine and generous affection had gone 
home to his little heart ; and though unqualified snhmission had 
increased the natural impetuoHity of his temper, and though 
visions of his future grandeur had touched hia infant thonglit, 
yet fortunately, before he acquired any fixed habits of in- 
stJance or tyranny, he was earned far away from all that were 
bound or willinj; to submit to hia commands — far away from all 
signs of hereditary grandeur, plunged into one of onr great 
public schools, into a new world. Forced to struggle, mind 
and body, with his equals, his rivals, the Uttle lord became a 
spirited schoolboy, and in time a man. Fortunately for him, 
scionoe and literature happened to be the fashion among a set 
of clever ^oung men with whom he associated at Oambridge. 
His ambition for intellectual superiority developed itself, his 
views were enlai^ed, his tastes and his manners formed. The 
sobriety of English good sense mixed most advantageously with 
Irish vivacity; English prudence governed but did not ex- 
tiagnisb his Irish enthusiasm. But in fact English and 
Irish had not been invidiously contrasted in hia mind ; he had 
been so long resident in England, and so intimately connected 
with. Enghshmen, that he was not obvious to any of the 
commonplaco ridicule thrown upon Hibernians; and he had 
Eved witn men who were too weu-informed and liberal to mis< 
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judge or depreciate a aister couutry. He bud found from d 
penenoe that, however reaervod the English nifty be ia maaaie 
they are warm at heart; that however averse the^ maj bs^ 
forming new acqnaiiitanoes, their esteem and ooafidenee o "■ 
gaiued, the}' miike the rooet solid friends. Ho hod fon 
friendships in £iigla,ud ; he waa fully sonaible of the Bupe 
comforts, refinement, and information of English society; t 
his owu country was endeared to him by early assooiation, a 
a souse of duty and patriotiam attached liim to Ireland* "•' 
shall I too be an absentee '< " was a question which reen 
fi:oni these reflections ; a, question which he was not yet p. 
pared to answer decidedly. Ia the meantime, the first bug 
nesB of the morning was to execute a commissien for a, Cui^ 
bridge friend. Mr. Herryl bad bought from Mr. Morc(ioai,|!^ 
famous London coachmafcer, a curride, warranted gtnmd, f"" 
which he had paid a sonnd price, npon express conditioD f" 
Mr. Mordicai should be answerable for all repairs of the can 
for six months. In three, both the carriage and body v 
found to be good for notliing, and the corricle had been retOT 
to Mr. Mordicai, bat nothing had since been heard of it- c 
from him. Lord Coiambre had undertaken to pay him and 1 
a visit, and to make all proper ioqairies.' ' Accordingly, hewM 
to the coachmaker's, and obtaining no satisfaction from tS 
nnderlings, desired to see the head of the houae. Ho rec6iTe. 
. for an answer that Mr. Mordicai was not at homo. His loin 
ship had never seen Mr. Mordicai ( but just then he notioedij 
man walking across the yard who looked something like a Ban 
Street concomb, but not the least like a gentleman. This perse, 
called, in the tone of a master, tor " Mr. Mordieafs baroodia.^ 
It appeared, and he was stepping into it, when Lord CoIambtB 
took tbe liborty of stopping him. Pointing to the wreok of If 
Borryl's curricle, now standing in the yard, he began a s' ' 

msnt of his friend's grievances, and an appeal to coir. „- 

justice and conscience, which he, unknowing the nature of tU 
man with whom he had to deal, imagined must be irresietible 
Mr. Mordicai stood without moving a mnscle of his dark woe '' ~ 
face. Indeed, in his face there appeared to be no innacles. 
none wbicli could move; so that, though he had what a 
generally called handsome features, tbere was altogether aom 
thing unnatural and shocking in his countenance. When a 
last his eyes tamed and his lips opened, this seemed to be drai.. 
by machinery, and not by the will of a living creature or froafTI 
the impulse of a rational soul. Lord Coiambre was so mucli^ 
struck with this strange physiognomy that he actually forgot^ 
much he had to say of springa and wheels. But it \i 
matter. Whutevor he might have said, it would have 0( 
the same thinif, and Mordicai would have answered as. h 
did 
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" Sir, my partaer made that bargain, not inyaeli ; au J I do:i't 
Lold mjBelf oonnd by it, for he is the sleeping partner only, uqiI 
not empowered to act in the way of bnaineas. Sad Mr. liflrryl 
bargained with me, I should Lave told him that he should havo 
looked to theBS things before his carriage went ont of our yard." 

The indignation of Lord Colambre kindlad at tbeaa words. 
To all that indignation oould by word or looknrge againat Kor- 
dicai he replied : 

" Maybe ao, sic ; the law ia open to your friend; the law ia 
, open to all men who can pay for it." 

LordColambro turned in despair from theoallouacoachmakcr, 
and listened to one of his more compassionate-looking irorkmen, 
who was reviewing the disabled curricle. Whilst waiting to 
know the sum of bis friend's misfortune, a fat, jolly, Falstaff- 
lookinc personage came into the yard, and accosted Mordicai 
with atiegree of familiarity which from a gentleman appeared 
to IjorA Colambre rather strange. 

" How are yon, Mordicai, my good follow P " cried he, speak- 
ing with a strong Irish aceont. 

" Who is thiaP " whispered Lord Colambre to the foreman, 
wKo was examining the curricle. 

"Sir Terence O'Fay, sir. There must be entire new wheels." 
- "Now, tflU me, my tight fellow," continued Sir Terence, 
holding Mordicai fast, " when, in the name of all the saints, 
. good or bod, in the calendar, do you reckon to let us sport the 
tmcide ? " 

Mordicai forcibly drew bis month into what he meant for a 
amile, and answered—" Aa soon as possible. Sir Terence." 

Sit Terence, in a tone of jocose, wheedling espostalation, 
entreated him to have the carnage finished out of hand. " Ah, 
now, Mordy, my preoions. let us have it by the birthday i and 
come and diuo with us o' Monday at tho Hibernian Hotel — 
there's a rare one — will you ? " 

Mordicai accepted the invitation, and promised faithfully that 
the Buicide should be finished by the birthday. Sir Terence 
ttbook hands upon this promise ; and after telling a good story, 
which nrade one of the workmen in tho yard, an Irianman, grin 
with delight, walked off, Mordicai, waiting till the knight was 
ont of hearing, called out — 

"You grinning rascal ! mind, at your peril, and don't let that 
carriage Be touched, d'ye see, till further orders." 

One of Mr. Mordicai's clerks, viith a huge long-feathered pen 
behind his ear, observed that Mr. Mordicai was right iu that 
cantion, for that, to the best of his eomprebenaion. Sir Terence 
O'Fay, and his principal too, were over head and ears in debt. 

Mordicai coolly answered that he was well aware of that, bat 
that the estate could aSord to dip farther ; that for his part liu 
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was Dsier no appreliension \ be tnew how to looV aliarp, and |i 
kite before be was bit. He added tbat he baew SirTerence ai 
his principH,! were leagued together to give the orediiora t 
Go-by, but that, clever aa they botb wereat that work, he trna* 
he was thoir match. 

"Will you be so good, sir, aa to finish making out this ei 
mate for me f " inteirnpted Lord Colambre. 

" Immediately, sir. Sixty-nine pound tour, and the j 
Let us Be& — — Mr. Mordicai, ask him, aak Poddy, about 1; 
Terence," said the foreman, pointing over his shoulder to '' 

Irish workman, wlio was at this moment protending to be w 

drauB hard at work. However, when Mr. Mordicai defied him i 

to toll bim anything he did not know, Paddy, parting with aa 
untasted bit of tobacco, began, and recounted BOmc of Sir 
Terence O'Fay's esploits in evading dans, replevying cattle, 
fighting sheriffs, bribing subs, managing cants, trickingcastodees, 
ill Jangnagc bo strange, and witb a countenance and gestures so 
full of enjoyment of the jest, that whilst Mordicai stood for 
a moment aghast with astonishment, Lord Colambre conld not 
help laughing partly at and partly with his countryman. All I 

tbe yard were in a roar of laughter, though they did not under- , 

stand half of what they beard; but their risible muscles were 
acted upon mechanically or maliciously merely by tbe sound of ' 

the Irish brogue. I 

Mordicai, waiting till tbe langb was over, dryly observed that> 1 

" the law is eiecutcd in another sort of way in England from ' 

wbat it is in Ireland ; " therefore for his part he desired nothing 1 

better than to set bis wits fairly against sneb sharks. He i 

observed that there was a pleasure in doing up a debtor wbieh 
none but a creditor could know. ' 

'' In a moment sir ; if you'll have a moment's patience, air, if ! 

you please," said the slow foreman to Lord Colambre. " I must j 

go down the pounds one* more, and then I'll let you have it." \ 

"I'lltell you what, Smithfic!d,"continuedMr.Mordicai, coming . 

close beside his foreman, and speaking very low, but with a voice j 

trembling witb auger, for he was piqued by his foreman's doubts ' 

of hia capacity to cope with Sir Terence O'Fay — " T\\ tell yon i 

what, Smithfield, I'll be cnrsed if I don't get every inch of them ] 

into my power. You know how." 

'■ You are the best judge, sir,"" replied the foreman ; " but i 

I would not undertake Sir 'rerenoe ; and the <inestion is, whether 
the estate will answer the tote of the debts, and whether you 
know them all for certain P " I 

" I do, sir, I tell you. There's Green ; there's Blanchain ; 
there's Gray ; there's Bobo," naming several more ; " and to my ] 

knowledge. Lord Olonbrony— — " 1 

" Stop, sir," cried Lord Colambre in a voice which made J 

Mordicai and everybody present start ; " I am his son ! " T 

i 
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" The devil 1 " said Mordicai. 

" God lileas every bone ia tis body, then ! He'b an Irialunan," 
cried Paddy ; '' and there waa the i-ason my heart warmod to 
. him from tUe first mioote he oonie into the yard, though I did 
not know it till now." 

" What, sir, are yoa my Lord Colambre P " said Mr. Mordicai, 
recovering — bnt not clearly recovering— hi a iatelleota- '' I beg 
pardon, bnt I did not know you waa Lord Colambre. I thought 
you told me yon was the friend of Mr. Borryl." 

" I donot aee the incompatibility ot theaBsertion, air," replied 
Lord Ooiambre, taking from the bewildered foreman's nnreaist- 
iog hand the account which he had been so long " fnrn,ishiag." 

"Give me leave, my lord," said Mordicai, "I beg your 
pardon, my lord ; perhaps we can compromiae that Imaineas for 
your friend Mr. Berryl ; since he is yonr lordship's friend, 
perhaps we can contrive to compromige and split the difference. 
To compromise and split the difference Moiilieai thought were 
favourite phraaes, and ax>proTed Hibernian modea of doing busi- 
neas, which would conciliate this young Irish nobleman, and 
dissipate tlieprond tempest which bad ga&ered and now swelled 
in his breast. 

"No, air, nol " cried Lord Colambre, holding firm the paper. 
" I want no favour from you : I will accept ot none for my friend 
or for my self." 

" Favour ! No, ray lord, I should not presame to offer 

Bnt I should wish, if you'll allow me, to do your friend jastico." 
Lord Colambre, recollecting that ho had no right in bis pride 
to fling away his friend'a money, let Mr. Mordicai look at the 
account; aud his impetuous temper in a few moments recovered 
by good sense, he considered that, aa hia person was utterly 
unknown to Mr. Mordicai, no offence could have been intended 
to him, and that perhaps ia what had been said of his father's 
debts and distress there might be more truth than he waa 
aware of. Prudently, therefore, controlling hia foulings and 
commanding hicmelf, he suffered Mr. Mordicai to show hiui 
into a parlour, to settle hia friend's buaineBs. In a few minutes 
the account was reduced to a reasonable form, and ia considera- 
tion of the partner's haying made the bargain, by which Mr. 
Mordicai felt himself influenced in honour, fliough not bound iu 
law, he undertook to have the curricle made better than new 
again for Mr. Berryl, for twenty guineas. Then came awkward 
apologies to Lord Colambre, which he ill endured. "Between 
ourselves, my lord," aontiuued Mordicai— 

But the familiarity of the phrase, " Between ourselves," this 
implication of e<lualit7. Lord Colambre could not admit ; he 
moved haatily towards tbe door, and departed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FiiLLof wLat lie had heard, and impatient to obtain 
infoTtnution reepectin^ the atute of his father's aSain, Loi. 
Colambre basteaed homt ; bat bis father wns out, aud bis 
mother was eiigageil with Mr. Soho, directing, or rather being 
directed, how her apartments should be fitted up for her gala. 
As Lord Golanibre entered the room he saw hie mother, Misn 
Nugent, and Mr. Soho, standing at a large tuble, whieh was 
covered with rolls of paper, patterns, and drawings of furuitnre. 
Mr. Soho VTBd speaking in a conceited, dictatorial tone, asBerting 
that there was no " colour ia nature for that room equal to 
the belhj-o' -the fawn ; " which belly -o'-lhsfairv. he so pronounced 
that Lady CLonbrony understood it to be in belle v,nif'<rme, &nd 
ncder this mistalie, repeated and assented to the aasertiuo, till 
it was set to rights, with condescending soperiority, by the 
oiihokterer. This £rst architectarul upholsleTer of the age, as 
be i-tylod himself, and was universally admitted to be by all th^:^ 
world of fashion, then, with fnll powers given to liim. spofac- 
wailre. 'I'fae whole fiice of tldogs nwint be changed ; there u 
be new ban^ngs, new draperies, new cornices, new candali ' 
new everything ! 

Tho upholstonir'B eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Glances from coiling to floor, from floor to ceiling i 
And, aa im&giiuitlon bodies forth 
TLb fonn of Itiiu^ unknown, the upholfllorpr's pencil 
Turua them lo shnpo. and gives tuairj iiothiu|; 
A local bahitstiun and a objus. 

Of the value of a name no one could be more sensible t1 
Mr. Soho. 

" Yonr la'ship sees that this is merely a. scratch of my penial 
Toor la'ship's sensible -, jast to give you an idea of the sb&pf 

the form of tho thiog, you fill up your angles here » ' 

nitfrba; roond your walls with the Turkish tent drapery—- 
fancy of my own — in apricot-cloth or criro eon velvet, sappo'' 
or, enfiute, in crimson satin draperies, fanned and richeair 
gold Iringes «i, suite. Intermediate spaces, Apollo's beadsv 

gold rajs; and here, ma'am, you place four ekancsliirea.y. 

chimeras at the corners, covered with bine silfc and silver fringe, 
elegantly fanciful ; with my Statira canopy here — light blue 
sili draperies -aerial tint, with silver balls. And for seats hera, 
the seraglio ottomans, saperfine scarlet — yonr paws — griffin — 
golden ; and golden tripods here with antinue cranes — and 
oriuntal iilabanter tables here and there— nmte appropriate, 
jour la'ship feels 
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" And let me reflect. For the nert apartnieot, it strikes me, 
ae yoar lii'sLip don't value espenso, the Alhamhra hangingB, my 
own thought eEtirely. Now, before I unroli them, Lady CloQ- 
brony, I muat beg you'll not mention I've ehown them. 1 give 

{cm my sacred honour, not a bouI haa set eyenpon the Alhambra 
angingB except Mrs. Dareville, who stole a peep. I rofueed, 
abeolntely refnaed, the Duoheaa of Torcaater. But I can't 
refuse your la'ahip. So see, ma'am — (nnrolliag them)^8cagliola 
porphyry columns supporting the grand dome. Entablature, 
silvered and decorated with imitative bronze ornaments. Uoder 
the entablature a valance in pelmets, of puffed scarlet silk, wonld 
have an unparalleled grand efl'eot seen through the arches with 
the Trebiaond trelliN-paper, would make a (oui ennE-mbls 
novel beyond example. On that Trebiaond trellis -paper, I 
confess, ladies, I do pique myself. 

" Then for tie little room I recommend turning it tempo- 
rarily into a Chinese pagoda, with thia Chinese pagoda paper, 
with the porcelain border, and josses, and jara, and beakers to 
match; and I can venture to promise one vase of pre-eminent 
size and beauty. Oh, indubitably ! if your la'ship prefers it, yon 
can have the Egyptian hieroglyphic paper, with the ibis border 
to match ! The only objection is, one sees it everywhere ; qoito 
antediluvian, gone even to the hotels. Bnt, to be anre, if your 
la'ship has a fancy. At all events, I humbly recommend, 
what her Grace of Torcaster longs to patronise, my moon 
enrtaina ivith candlelight draperies. A demisaison elegance 
thia — I hit off vesterday — and — true, your la'ahip's quite cor- 
rect — out of the common, completely. And of courae you'd 
have the Sphinx candelabras and the Fhconis argands. Oh ! 
nothing else lights now, ma'am! Expense! — expense of the 
whole I Impossible to calculate here on the spot ; but nothing 
at all worth your ladyship's consideration ! " 

At another moment Lord Colambre might have been amnaed 
with all this rhudomontade, and with the airs and voluble con- 
ceit of the orator ; but after what he had heard at Mr. Mordi- 
cai's this whole scene struck him more with melancholy than 
with mirth. He was alarmed at the prospect of new and 
unbounded expense ; provoked, almost past enduring, by the 
jargoD and impertinence of this upholsterer; mortified and 
vexed to the heart to see his mother the dupe, the sport of 
such a coxcomb. 

" Prince of puppies 1 Insufferable ! My own mother I " Lord 
Colambre repeated to himself as he walked hastily up and down 
the room. 

"Colambre, won't you let ns have your judgment; your 
teeste P " said hia mother. 

Excuse me, I have no tnste, no judgment in these things." 
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He Bometiiaes paused auil looked at Mr, Soho, with a St. _ 

inclination to But Imowing that he should a&j too moc 

if lie said aujtbing, he waa sileat, and never durod to appro^ 
tlie council-table. He cflntiaued walking up and down 1 
room till he heard a voice which at once arrested hia atteutii 
and soothed his ire. He approached the tablo iustantlj, i 
listened, whilst Mies !Nugent said everything he wished to lu, . 
said, aud with all the propriety and delicacy with wl^b. 1 
thought he could not liave spoken. He leaned on the tab] 
and fi^^ed his eves npon her : years ago, he had seen hie 
last night he had thought her handsome, pleasing, ( 
hut UQw ho saw a new person, or he saw her in a ne 
Ho marked the superior intelligence, the animation, the d 
quonoe of her counUinance, its variety, whilst alternately, wi« 
arch raillery or grave humonr, she played o£E Mr. Soho, M 
made him magnify the ridicnle, till it was apparent eren - 
Lady Cloubrony. He observed the anxiety lest his moth 
shonld expose her own foibles. Ho was touched by the.reBpe 
ful, earnest kindness, the soft tones of persuasion, vrith whi_ 
she addressed his mother ; the care not to preaame upon Jl 
own intiuence ; the (^ood sense, the taste, she showed, jet m. 
displaying her superiority ; the address, temper, and patieniL 
witu whioh she at last accomplished her purpose, and proveaM 
Lady Cloubrony from doing anything preposterously absurd' j 
uxorbitantlj extravagant. ' 

Lord Colambre was actually sorry when the bnsinesa n 
ended and Mr. Soho departed, for Miss Nugcut waa thon siloc 
and it was necessary to remove his eyes from that conntenai 
on which he had gazed nnobaerved. Beautiful and graceful, J) 
so unconscious was she other charms that the Bye of adnurafac 
could rest upon her without her perceiving it. She seemed J 
intent upon others as totally to forget herself. The whole tra 
of Lord Golambre's thoughts wan so completely deranged ttat 
although he was sensible there was something of importance Si 
had to say to his mother, yet, when Mr. Soho's departure 1 
him at liberty to y)eak, he stood silent, unable to recoUect a 
thing but Grace Nugent. ^ 

When Miss Nugent left the room, after some minutes' sileaM^ 
and some effort Lord Colambre said to his mother, " Fnqn 
madam, do you know anything of Sir Terence O'Fay P " \J 

" I ! " said Lady Cloubrony, drawing uj) hor head promil^fi 
" I know he Is a potsan I cannot eudure. He is no friend a 
mine, I can assure you, nor ajiy such sort of person." 

" I thought it was impossible 1" cried Lord Colambre witS 
exultation. 

" I only wish your father, Colambie, could say as mueh,^ 
added Lady Cloubrony. 
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Lord Colombre's couuteiia,iice fell again, aad again he waa 
silent for some time. 

" Doea raj father dine at homo to-day ? " 

"I suppose not; he aeldom. dinea at home." 

"Perhaps my father may have aome cause to be uneaay 
about P" 

" AboutP" said Lady Clonbrony, in a tone and with a look of 
curiosity, which convinced her son that she knew nothing of 
hia debts or diatreasea, if he had any. " About what ? " repeated 
her ladyship. 

Here was no receding, and Lord Colambre never had reoonrae 
to artifice. 

" About his affairs, I was going to say, madam. But ainoo 
you know nothing- o£ any difficulties or embarrasaments I am 
persuaded that none exist." 

"Nav; I cawnt tell yon that, Colambre. There are diffi- 
cnltieB tor ready money, I confess, when I aak for it, which often 
snrpriae me. I know nothing of affairs. Ladies of a certain 
rank seldom do, you know. But couaideriug your father's 
estate and the fortune I brought him," added her ladyship, 
proudly, '' I cawnt conceive it at all. Grace Nngeut indeed 
often l^lks to nie of emb arras sments and economy ; bat that, 
poor thing, ia very natural for her, because her fortune ia not 
particnlarly large, and she has left it all, or almost all, in her 
, uncle and guardian's hands, I know she's often distrasaed for 
odd money to lend me, and that makes her anxious." 

" Is not Miss Nugent very nmch admired in London P " 

" Of course ; in the company she ia in, you know, she has 
every advantage. And ahe has a natural family air of fashion. 
Not but what she would have got on mach better if, when she 
first appeared in Lon'on, she had taken my advice, and wrote 
herself on her cards Miaa de Nogent, which would have taken off 
the prejudice against the Triciam of Nugent, you know ; and 
there is a Count de Nogent." 

'■ I did not know there was any anet prejudice. There may 
be among a certain set, but I should think not among well- 
informed, well-bred people." 

" I big your pawilon, Colambre ; surely I, that wag born in 
England, an Hengliahwoman bawn ! must bo well iufawmed on. 
this pint, anyway." 

Lord Colambre was respectfully silent. 

'■ Mother," resumed he, " 1 wonder that Miss Nugent is not 
married." 

" That is her own fanlt, entirely; she has refused very good 
offera ; oatahliahments that I own, I think, as Lady Langdale 
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they are twenty, always think they can do better. 
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MartingAle of Martiugale propped for her. bnt slie oljected-fi 
him on RcooTint of heoB l>eiiig on the tnrf -, and Mr. St, Alba* 
£7,000 a. year, becauBe — I reelly forget what — I believe ot 
hecanae slie did not like him, and something oboot prinoiiJ 
Mow tliere is Colonel Hcathcock, one of the most faaltiDnaHJ 
yonng menyoii see, always with the Duchess of Torcanter SI 
that aet. Heathoock takes a vast deal of notice ol her, for hin. 
and yet I'm persuaded she would not have him to-morrow, I 
he eame to the pint, and for no reason, reelly now, that b1 
give me, bnt becnase she siiys ll(^'s a coxcomb. Grace has a ttnj 
tore of Irish pride. But for my part I rejoice that she Is s 
difficolt, for I don't know what I shoold do without her." 

" Miss Nngent is indeed very much attached to you, mothllt. 
T am convinced," said Lord Oolambre, beginning hia sentenog 
with great entbualaam, and endinp it with great sobriety. ' 

"Indeed, then, she's a sweet girl, and I am very partial t 
her, there's the troth," cried Lady Clunbrony, in an undisgiT^ "" 
Irish anoent, and with her natural warm manner. But a 
aftonvards her features and whole Ibrm resumed their ( 
strained stillness and atiffnees, and in her English accent alu| 
continued — 

" Before yon put my idears out of my head, Colambre, I \ ._ 
somethinR to say to yon. Oh, I know what it was ; we we* 
talking ot embarrassments ; and I wish to do your father tK 
justice to mention to you that he has been uncommon liberal ^ 
me about this gala, and has reelly piven me cario ttawofte ; e 
I've a notion — mdeed I know— that it is yon, Colambre, I am^ 
thauk for this." 

"Me ! mother?" 
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came to town, and in that time be said notbiug to me- 
afiaira." 

"Bnt what I allude to is more your affair." 

" He did not speak to me of any alf airs ; he spoke only of m 
horses." 

" Then I BupposQ my lord leavs it to me to open the matter 
to you. I have the pleasure to tell you that we have in view for 
you — and I tbink I may say with more than the approbation of 
all her family — an alliance." 

" Oh, my dear mother! you cannot bo serious," cried Lord 
Colambre. " You know I am not of years of discretion yet, T 
shall not think of marrying those ten years at least.'' 

'' Why not P Nay, my dear Colambre, don't ^o, I lieg. I 
am serious, I assure you; and to convince you of it I shall tell 
you candidly at once all your father tuld me. That now you've 
done with Cambridge and are come to Lon'on, he agrees with 
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mo in wisliing that yon should make tbe figure you onglit to 
make, Colambre, as sole heir-apparent to the Clonbrony estate, 
and all that sort of thing. But, on the other hand, living iu 
Lon'on, and making jou the haudeoroo allowaiuce jou onght to 
liaTe, are, both together, inoro thaa your father can afford 
without incoftvenienw, he tells me," 

" I assure you, motlier, I ahall be content," 

"ifo, uo; you mast not ba content, child, and you must hear 
me. You must live in a liecomiog style, and make a proper 
appearance. I could not present you to my friiinds here, nor ba 
happy, if you did not, Colambre. Now, the way is clear before 
yon. Ton haTe birth and title, here ia fortune ready made ; yon 
will hare a noble estate of your own when old Quin dies, and 
you will not be any incumbrance or iucunvenience to your 
father or anybody. Marrying anheireja accomplishes all this at 
once. And the yonng latlyis everything we could wish, besides. 
Ton will meet ^nin at the gaia. Indeed, between onrselves, 
she is the grand object of the gala. All her friends will come 
en maam, and one should wish that they should see thingH in 
proper style. Ton have seen the young lady jn question, 
Colambre — Miss Broadhurst. Don't you recollect the young 
lady I introduced yon 1o last night, after the opera? " 

"The little plain girl covered with diamonds, who was 
standing beside Miss Nugent P " 

" la diamonds, jes. But you won't think her plain when yon 
see more of har. That wears off. I thought her plain at first, 
I hope " 

" I hope," said Lord Colambre, " that you will not lake it un- 
kindly of me, my dear mother, if I tell yon at once that I have 
no thonghta of marrying at present, and that I never will marry 
for money. Marrying an heiress is not even a new way ol; 
paying old debts; at all events, it is one to which no distress 
conld persuade me to have recourse ; and as I must, if I outlive 
old Mr. (join, have an independent £oi"tuQe, there is no occasion 
to purchase one by marriage." 

" There is no distress, that I know of, in the oaao," cried Lady 
Clonbrony. " Where is your imagination running. Colambre ? 
But merely for your establishment, your independence." 

" Establishment, I want none ; independence, I do desire and 
will preserve. Assure my father, my dear mother, that I will 
not be an expense to him. I will live within the ajlowanco ho 
made me at Cambridge. I will give up hall of it ; I will do any- 
thing for his convenience; but marry for money, that I cannot 
do." 

" Then, Colambre, you are very diaobUging," said Lady Clon- 
brony with an espression of disappointment and displeasure ; 
" for yonr father says, if you don't n\arry Miss Broadhurst, wQ 
can't live in Lon'on another winter." 
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This revelation made, which, had she bepn at the n 
nuHtreas oEheraelf, she would not hare betrayed, Lady Clonbi 
abruptly quitted the room, Her son stood niotJonloaB, sayiuff 
to him self — 

" Ib this my motbor ? How altered ! " 

The next morning he aeiied an opportunity of speating to his 
father, whom he caught ivith difficulty, just as he was going out, 
aa ueaal, for the day. Ijoni Colambre, with all the reepect due- 
to hia father, and with that affeotionato manner by which he 
ahvaya knew how to aoften the etrenfrth of his eipreasions, made 
nearly the same declarationa of hia resolution by which his 
mother had been so much surpriaed and offended. Lord Clon- 
brany soemed more embarraaaed, but not bo much displeaaed. 
When Lord Colambre adverted, as delicately as he conld, to tiie 
aelfiahneaa of desiring from him the aacrifioe of liberty for life, 
to say nothing of hia affections, merely to enable hia family to 
make a splendid figure in London, Lord Clonbrony eiclaimed ; 
" That's all nonsense ! cursed nonsense ! That's the way we are 
obliged to state the thing to your mother, my dear boy, because 
I might talk her deaf before she would understand or listen to 
anything else. Bat for my own share, I don't care a rush if 
London was sunt in the salt sea. Little Dublin for my money, 
as Sir Terence O'Pay says." 

" Who is Sir Terence O'Pay ? May I ask, sirP " 

" Why, don't you know Terry P Ay, yon've been se long at 
Cambridge ; I forgot. And did yon never see Terry P " 

" I have see him, sir ; I met him yegterday at Mr. Mordicai'B, 
the coachmaker's." 

" Mordicai's ! " esclaimed Lord Clonbrony with a sudden 
blnah, which he endeavoured to hide by taking snnfE.. " He is 
a damned rascal, that Mordicai ! I hope you didn't believe a 
word he said. Nobody does that knows him." 

" I am glad that you seem to know him ao well, and to be 
upon your guard against him," replied Lord Colambre ; " for 
from what 1 heard ot hia conversation, when he was not aware 
who I was, I am convinced he would do you any injury in his 
power." 

" He ahall never have me in his power, I promise him. Wo 
shall take care of that. Bnt what did he say ? " 

Lord Colambre repeated the substance of what Mordicai 
had aaid, and Lord Clonbrony reiterated, " Damned rascal I — 
damned rascal ! I'll get out of his hands. I'U have no more to 
do with him." But aa he apofce he exhibited evident aymptoros 
of uneasiness, moving conhnually, and shifting from leg to leg, 
like a foundered horse. 

He could Dot bring hinself positively to deny that he had 
debts and dilEculties ; but he would by no means open the state 
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of Iu8 affaii-B to iiis flon. " No fatter ia called upo t d th t 
Baid ha to timself. " Nona but a fool would do it 

Lord Colambre, percaiving hia father's ernbanaa m t w th 
drewbia eyes, reapectEolly refrained from all fnrtb i un 

and simply repeated the aasuraaoe be had made to b m tb 
that he would put bia family to no additiooal p 1 

ttiat, \l it was necesHary, he would williuglj gire ) h If 1 
allowance. 

" Not at all— not at all, my dear boy," eaid hi 1 tb I 

would rather cramp myself than that you shonld b [J 

a tbouaand timea over. Bat it ia all my Lady Clonbrony d 
notiBeiiBa Ifpeople would bat, as they ought to do, stay in their 
owncountry.Uveoa their own eatates, aadkill tbeirown omttoii, 
money need nsTer ba wanting." 

For killing their own mutton Lord Colambre did not aee tho 
iadiapenaable necoBaity ; but bo rejoiced to bear bis father aBscrt 
tiiat people ahould reside in their own country. 

"Ay, cried Lord Clonbrouy, to strengthen hia aasertion, as 
he always thought it necessary to do, by quoting aome other 
person's opinion, " ao Sir Terence O'Fay always says, and ttiat'tJ 
the reason yonr mother oau't endure poor Terry. You don't 
know Terry ? No, you have only seen him ; bnt, indeed, to see 
him is to know bira ; for he is the most offb and good fellow in 
Europe." 

" I don't pretend to know him yet," said Lord Colambre ; 
" I am. not ao presumptuous as to form my opinion at lirst 

"Oh, curse your modesty ! " interrupted Lord Olonbrmiy : 
"you mean yon don't pretend to like him yet; but Terry will 
make yon like him. I defy yon not to like him. I'll introduce 

Son to tim ; him to yea, I mean. Most wann-hearteJ, generous 
Og upon earth — convivial — jovial — with wit and humour 
enoagh, in bia owu way, to split you ; split me if he haa not ! 
You need not cast down your eyea, Colambre. What's your 
objection P " 

" I have made none ; but, if you urge me, I can only say that 
if he haa all thoae good qualities, it ia to ha regretted that he 
does not look and Hpeak a littk more like a gentleman." 

" A gentleman 1 Ho is as much a gentleman as any of your 
formal priga. Not the exact Cambridge cut, maybe- Curse 
your English education ! — 'twaa none of my advice. I aappose 
yon mean to take atter your mother in the uotion that uotniu<; 
can be good or genteel but what's English 't " 

" Far from it, sir ; I assure you, I am as warm a friend to Ire- 
land aa your heitrt could wiali. You will have no reason, iu that 
respect at least, nor I hope in any other, to curse my English 
education. If my gratitude and affection can avail, you ahull 
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ich you baf^i^^H 
of beconUDgt^Hj 



neTOT regret the kindneBs and liberality with which j 
1 fear, diatreBBod yourself to afford me the means of L 
all that a British nobleman ought to be." 

" Gad ! you diatrcBH me now !" Baid Lord Clonbrony, and I 
didn't expect it, or I wouldn't make a fool of myaelf this way," 
added he, ashamed of bia omotion, and whiffling it off'. '* Yon 
have an Iriah heart, that I sec, wbioh no edncation can spoil. 
But you mnat like Terry. I will give yon time, aa ho aa.id to 



Q first h 



e to like uequebaugli. Good i 



e taught ti 
ing to yon ! " 

Whilat Lady Clonbrony, in eonsequenoe of her residence in 
London, had becotne more of a fine lady, Lord Clonbrony since 
he left Ireland had become leas ot a gentleman. Lady Clon- 
brony, born an Engliahwoman, diaclaiming and disencumbering 
heraeli' of all the Irish in town, had, by giving splendid enl«p- 
tainments nl an enormous expense, made ber way into a certain 
set of fashionable company. But Lord Clonbrony, \¥bo was 
EOmebody in Ireland, a great person in Dublin, found himaelf 
nobody in England, a mere cipher in London. Looked d(iwii_ 
upon by the fine people with whom bis lady asaooiated, 
heartily weary o£ them, he retreated from thero altogether, a) 
sought entertainment and self-complacency in society, beneatH 
him indeed, both iu rank and education, hut in which ha h"^ 
the satisfaction of feeling himself the drat poraon. in compi 
Of these associates, the first in talents and in joyial proflw 
waa SirTerence O'Fay, a man of low eitnwtion, who hado 
knighted by an Irish lord-lieutenant ii 

No one oould tell a good story or sing a good song better ti . 
tiir Terence; he exaggerated nis native brogue and bia natalj 
propenaity to blunder, caring little whether the company laxigW 
at him or with him, provided they laughed. " Live and lauf^ 
langh and live," waa his motto ; and certainly he lived o 
ing as well as many better men can contrive to live o 
thousand a year. 

Lord Clonbrony brought Sir Terence home with him reifc dajj 
to introduce him to Lord Colambre ; and it happened that ^ 
this occaaion Terence appeared to pecnliar disadvantege, becana^ 
like many other people, II gatait Veeprit qu'il avait, en t 
avoir eelui qu'il n'uaaitpae. 

Having been apprised that Lord Colambre waa a fine Bchol 
fresh from Cambridge, and being conscions of his own defi 
nnoiea of literature, instead of trusting to Ills natural talents, i 
summoned to his aid, with no small enort, all the scraps of leaTCI 
ing he had acquired in early days, and even brought before thd 
company all toe gods and goddesses with whom he had formag 
an acquaintance at school. Though embarraased by tins uid 
usual incumbiance of learning, he endeavoured to make an 
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KubserTieut to his immediate design of ]>aj'ing hia court to 
Lad^ Cionbroiiy by ibrwurding tlio olgett slie Lad moat 
auxioQaly in view — the match between her Bon and Miss 
Sroadhorat. 

"And so, Misa Nngent," said he — not daring, with all his 



and a wonderful grand gala, there's nothing in the wide w 
equal tn being in a good handsome crowd. !No later now than 
thti last hall at the Castle, that vas before I left Unhlin, MXaa 
Sngent, the apartments, owing to the popularity of my lady- 
lieutenaat, were eo thronged — so thronged— that I remembervery 
well, ill the doorway, a lady — and a very genteel woman she was 
too, though a stranger to me — aaying to me, ' Sir, your finger's 
in my ear.' ' I know it, madam,' says I, ' bat I can't take it 
out till the crowd give me elbow-room,' 

'^ But it's gala I'm thinking of now. I hear you are to have 
the golden Venus, my Lady Clonbrony, won't yoap" 

In spite of this freeing monosyllable. Sir Terence pursued liia 
course fluently. " The golden Venna ! Sure, Misa Nugent, you 
that are bo quiet can't but know I would apoatrophi/.e Mias 
Broadhnrst tliat is — bnt that won't be long ao, I hope. My Lord 
Colambre, have you seen much yet of that young lady ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Then I hope yon won't be long so. I hear great talk now of 
the VenuB of MedJcis, and the Venus of this and that, witli the 
Florence Venus, and the sable Venns, and that other Venus 
that's washing of her hair, and a hundred other Vennaea, some 
good, some bad. Bat be that as it will, my lord, trust a fool — 
ye may when he tella you truth — ^the golden Venua ia the only 
one on earth that can stand, or that will stand, throngh all ages 
and temperatures, for gold rules the court, gold rules the camp, 
and men below and heaven above." 

"HeBTOu above! Take care, Terry! Do you know what 
you're saying P " interrupted Lord Clonbrony. 

•' Do I P Don'tl ? " replied Terry. " Deny, if yon pleaae, mv 
lord, l^at it was for a golden pippin that the three goddea 

— and that the Hippomenea waa about golden apples — at 

not Hercules rob a garden for golden apples ? Did not the pious 
^neaa himaelf take a golden branch with him, to make himself 
welcome to his father in hell? " said Sir Terence, winking at 
Lord Colambre. 

" Why, Terry, you know more about books than I should bava 
Buspected," said Lord Clonbrony. 

" Nor you wonld not have suspected me to have suclt a great 
acqnaintanco among the goddesses neither, would you, my lord P 



ddid 
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But, apropoa, before we quit, of what material, tMnk ye, i 
that same Venus's famous girdle, now, tliat made roses ajid lilu^j 
a.|.ipear so quickly F Why. ffh&t was it but a girdle of sterling 
gold, I'll engage f For gold is the only true tmng for a young 
inao to look alter in a wife." 

Bir Terence paused, bat no applause ensued. 

"Let them talk of Cupids auu darts, and the mother of tho 
Loves and Graces. Miiiervu may slug odea and dytb&mbrios, or 
whatsoever her wisdoinBliip jjleaacB. Let bcr ulug, or let her say, 
she'll never get a hnsband, in this world or the othei', withont 
ehe had a good thumping fortin, and then she'd go olF like wild- 

" No, no, Terry, there you're out. Minerva has too bad a cha- 
racter for learning to be a favourite with gentlumen," eaid Lord 
Clonbrony, 

"Tat! Don't tell me! I'd get her ofE before you could say 
Jack Robinson, and thank jou loo, if she had £50,000 down, or 
£1,000 a year io land. Would you have a man so nice as to 
balk when liouae and land iB a-going — a-going — a-going ! — 
because of the encumbrance of a little learning F Bnt, after all, I 
never heard that Miaa Broadhuret was anything of a learned 
lady." 

" Miss Broadhurst ! " aaid Miaa Nugent. " How did you get 
round to Misa BroadhuratF " 

" Oh ! by the way of Tipperary," said Lord Colambre. 

"I beg yonr pardon, my lord, it wasupropoa to a good fortune, 
which I hope will not be out ofyour way, even if yon went by 
Tipperary. She has, beaidea £100,OiXi in the funds, a clear 
landed property of £10,000 per annum. Wdll soine people talk 
of moraiity, and soma of religion; hut give vie a little snug ptv- 
perty. But, my lord, I've a little busiaesa to transact this 
morning, and must not bo idhng and indulging myaelf here." 
So, bowing to the ladiea, he departed. 

"Really, I am glad that man is gone," said Lady Clonbrony. 
" What a relict to one'a ears I I am aure I wonder, my lord, how 
yon can bear to Citrry that strange creature alwaya about with 
you, ao vulgar as be is," 

"He diverts me," aaid Lord Clonbrony, " while many of your 
coireot-maunered fine ladies or gentlemen send me to alee]). 
What signifjes what accent people apeak io that have nothing 
to eay P Bh, Colambre F " 

Lord Colambre, from respect to bis father, did not ospreaa liia 
opinion ; but hia aversion to Sir Terence O'Fay was stronger 
even than hia mother's ; tbouRh Lady Olonbrony'a detestation 
of him. waa much increased by perceiving that bis coarse hint? 
about Miss Broadburat had operated against her favourite 
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The next morning at breahfftat Lord Cionbroay tallted of 
bringing Sir Terence with him that night to her gala. She 
absolately grow pale with horror. 

" Good heavens I Lady Langdale, Mra. Dareville, Lady Po- 

coote. Lady Chatterton, Lady D , La.dy G , his Grace of 

V ; what would they thmk of him P And Misa Broadhnrst, 

to aeo him going ahont with my Lord Olonhrony 1 " It could 
not he. No; her ladyship made the most solemn and desperaw 
protestation that she would sooner give up her gala altogether ; 
tie np the knocier ; aay aha was siok ; ratlior bo sick or bo dead 
than be obliged to have such creature as Sir Terence O'Fay at 
her gala. 

" Save your own way, ray dear, in this as Ja everything else," 
cried Lord Oloabrony, taking up his hat and preparing to do- 
camp ; " bat take notice, if you won't receive hirn you need not 
expect me. So a good morning to yon, my Lady Olouhrony. 
Toil may find a worse friend in need yet than that same Su' 
Terence O'Fay." 

" I trust I shall never be in need, my lord," replied her lady- 
ship. " It would he strange indeed if 1 were, with the fortnno 
I brought." 

" Oh I that fortune of hers ! " cried Lord Clonbrony, stopping 
both Lis ears as he ran out of the room, " Shall I never 
hear the end of that fortune, when I've eeea the end of it long 
ago ? '' 

During this matrimonial dialogue Miss Nugent and Lord 
Colambre never once looked at each other. She wm very dili- 
gently trying the changes that could be made in the positions 
of a china mouse, a cat, a dog, a cup, and a Brahmin on the 
mactolpiece ; and Lord Colambre was as diligently engaged 
reading the newspaper. 

"Now, my dear Colambre," aaid Lady Clonbrony, "put down 
the i>aper and listen to me. Let me entreat you not to neglect 
Miss Broadhnrst to-night, as I know that the family come hero 
chiefly on yonr account." 

" My dear mother, I never can neglect any deserving young 
lady, and particularly one of yonrgneatsi bnti shall be careful 
not to show any particular attention to Miss Broadhnrst, for I 
never will pretend what I do not feci." 

" But, my dear Colambre, Miss Broadhnrst is everything you 
conid wish, except being a beanty." 

"Perhaps, madam," said Lord Colambre, 6jcing his eyes on 
MisB Nugent, "yon think that I can see no farther than a 
handsome face P " 

I'he unconacioua Grace Nugent now made a warm eulogium 
of Miss Broadhurat's sense and wit and independence of 
character. 
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" I dill not know that Hlsa Broadhurat was >l Iricnd of jonl 
Mias Nugent P" 

"She ia, I assure yon, a friend of mine; eldcI as a proof. 4 
will not praise her at tbia moment, I will ho farther stiH, I vti 
promiHo that I never will praise ber to yoa till jou begin t 
praiae her to me." 

Lord Coiambre amiled, and now listened as if he wished tin 
she should go on speaking, even of Misa Broadhnrst. , 

" That's my sweet Grace I " cried Lady Clonbronj. " Olrt 
she linows how to manage these men ; not one of them ct 

Lord Colamhre, for his part, did not deny thg tmth of- ti 
assertion. 

'■ Gruee," iidded Lady Clonbrony, " make him promiae to i 
as we would have him," 

" No. Proaiiseu are dangerons things to ask or to give," he. 
Grace. '' Men and naughty children never make promiBea, eaw 
cially promises to be good, without longing to break them tu 
neit minut«." 

" Well, at least, child, persuade him, I charge you, ,_ , 

my gala f[0 oH well. That's the first thing we ought to think i^ 
now. Eing the hell ! And all heads and hands I put it 
aition for the gala," 



CHAPTER m. 

TuE opening of her gala, the display of her splendid reception- 
rooms, the Turkish tent, the Alhambra, the pagoda, formed a 
proud moment to Lady Clonhrony. Muoh did she enjoy, and 
much too naturally, notwithstanding all her efiorts to he stiff 
and stately, much too naturally did she show her enjoyment of 
the snrpnae escited in some and affected hy others, on their 
first entrance. 

One young, very young lady, eipressed her astonishment so 
audibly as to attract the notice of all the bystanders. Lady 
Clonbrony, delighted, seized both her hands, shook them, and 
laughed heartily ; then, as the young lady with her party 
passed on, her ladyship recovered herself, drew np her head, 
and said to the company near her : 

" Poor thing ! I hope I covered her little na'ircle properly. 
How new she must be ! " 

Then, with well-practised dignity and half-subdaed self- 
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' complacency of aspect, her ladyship went ^liJiug about, most 

I importantly buay; introducing my Lady This to the Bphins oan- 

' delahra, and ray Lady That to the Trabisond trellis i placing some 

. delightfully for the perapective oE the Alhambra ; estahliBhing 

[ others q^aite to her eatiafactioD on seraglio Ottomans ; ana 

honouring others with a seat tmder the Statira canopy. Ee- 
I ceiving and answering oomplimentH from succesnire orowda 

of select friends, imagining herself the mirror of fashion and 
^ the admiration of the whole world, Lady Clonhrony was, for 

: her hour, as happy certainly as eyer woman was in similar 

, circumstanceB. 

Her son looted at her, and wished that this happiness conld 
I last. Naturally inclined to sympathy. Lord Colambre reproached 

himself for not feeliuj? as gay at this instant as the occasion re- 
■ quired. But the festive scene, the blaring lights, the " universal 
hubbub," failed to raise hie spirits. As a dead weight hung tlio 
remembrance of Mordicai'a dennnciations ; and through the 
midst of this Eastern ma^^nitioence, of this unbounded profnsioa, 
he thought he saw future domestic misory and ruin to those he 
loved best in the world. 

The only object present on which his eye rested with pleasor* 
I was Grace Nufient. Beautiful, in elegant and dignibed sim- 

plicity, thoughtless of herself, yet with a look of thought and 
with an air of melancholy which accorded eKaotly with liia own 
I feelings, and which he believed to arise from the same reflections 

' that had passed in his own mind. 

> " Miss Broadhnrst, Colambre! All the Broadhursts ! " said 
. his mother, wakening him as she passed by to receive them as 
' they entered. Misa Broadhnrst appeai-ed, plainly dressed 
I — plainly, even to singularity, without any diamonds or oma- 
I itient 

" Brought Philippa to you, my dear Lady Ulonbrony, thii 
figure, rather than not bring her at all," said puffing Mrs. 

> Broadhnrst ; " and had all the difficulty in the world to get her 
out at all J and now I've promised she shall stay but half-an- 

I ilour. Sore throat — terrible cold she took in the morning. I'll 

iHwear for her, she'd uot have come for any one but you." 
The young lady did not seem inclined to swear, or even to 
say this for herself. She stood wonderfully unconcerned and 
jiassive, with an expression ot humour lurking in her eyes and 
^ about the comers of her mouth; whilst Lady Clonbrooy mas 
I "shocked," and ''gratified,'' and "concerned," and "Matteredi" 
I and whilst everybody was hoping, and fearing, and busying 
themselves about her : " Miss Broadlmrst, you'd bstter sit 
here 1 " " Oh ! for heaven's sake ! Miss Broadhnrst, not there ! " 
I "Mis; " " ...--- 



i 
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" Gra^e Nugent 1 " cried Lady Clonbrony, " Misa BroadhB 

itlwajH listenB to you. Do, my dear, persuade Misa Broadhia 

to take care of herself, and let ae take her ia the " "^ 

pagoda, where she a&n be so warni and bo retired. 
[lioneer the way for us, for the crowd'a immense." 

Lady Anno and Lady Oatherinu H , Lady LaiigS(_^_ 

daughters, were at tliis time leaniDg on Misa Nugeat's axia, 
and moved aloriK with thia party to the inner pagoda. There 
were to be c&rd>i in one room, muaic in another, dani^ug id 
a third, and in thia little room there n«re prints and cbea»- 
boarda, &c. 

" Here yon will be quite to yourselves," 
" Let me establiali you oomfortably in _, 

uanctuary, my snuggery. Colambre, that little table. Miss 
Broadhnrst, you play chess P Colambre, you'll plnj with Misa 
Broadhurst." 

" I thunt vour ladyship," said Miaa Broadhurat, " but I know 
nothing of eneaa but the moves. Lady Catharine, you will play 
and I will look on." 

Miss Broadhnrst drew her Beat to the fire, and Lady Cutha- 
rine sat down to play with Lord Colambre. Lady (Sonbrony 
withdrew, again recommending iliaa Broadhurst to Grace 
Nugent'a care. After some commonplace conversation. Lady 
Anne H , looking at the company in the adjoining apart- 
ment, aaked her sister how old Misa Somebody waa who pasautl 
by. This led to reflections upon the comparative age and 
youthful appearance of several of their accjuaintance, and 
npon the care with which mothers concealed the age of their 
daughters. Glances passed between Lady Catharine and Lady 

" For my ijart," said Miss Broadhuret, "my mother would 
labour that point of aecreey in vain for me ; for 1 am willing to 
tel! my age, oven if my face did not tell it for me, to all whom 
it may concern. I am past tliree-and-twenty ; shall be four-and- 
twenty the 5th of next July." 

"Three-nnd-twenty I Bleas me! I thought you wore not 
twenty ! " cried Lady Anne. 

" Four-and- twenty next July! Impossible!" cried Lady 
Catharine. 

" Very possible," said Miss Broadhurst, quite unconcerned. - 

"Now, Lord Colambre, would you believe itP Can you ta- 
lieve it P " asked Lady Catharine. 

" Yes, he can," said Miss Broadhurst. " Don't you see that 
he believes it, as firm.ly as you and I do P Why should yoa 
force hia lordship to pay a comjiliment contrary to hia better 
judgment, or to extort a smile from him under falsQ 
pretences ? I am sure he Bees that you, ladies, and I 
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trust he perceives that I do not Ihiak the worao .of him for 
this." 

Lord Colambre smiled now without any felae pretence, and 
reliev^ at onoe from all apprehension of her joining in his 
mother's views, ot of her espeoting particnlar attention from 
him, he became at ease with Miss Broadhnrat, showed adeaire 
to converae with her. and listened eagerly to what she said. 
He recollected that Miaa Nugent had told him that this young 
lady had no common character; and neglecting his move at 
chesH, he looked up at Miss Nngent, as much aa to say, " Draw 
her ont, pray." 

But Grace was too good a friend to comply with that request ; 
she left Mias Broadhurst to unfold her own character. 

" It ia yonr move, my lord," said Lady Catharine. 

"1 hog your ladyship's pardon." 

" Are not these rooms heantiful, Misa Broadhurat P " said Lady 
Catliarine, determined if possible to turn the conversation into 
a commonplace, safe channel ; for she had just felt, what most of 
Mias BroBdhurat's acquaintance had in their turn felt, that she 
had an odd way ot startling people hy setting their own secret 
little motives suddenly hefore tbem. 

" Are not these rooms beautiful P " 

"Beautiful ! Certainly." 

The beauty of the rooms would have answered Lady Catha- 
rine's purpose for some time, had not Lady Anne imprudently 
brought the conversation back again to Miss Broadhurst. 

" Do you know, Misa Broadhurst," said she, "that if I had 
fifty sore throats, I could not have refrained from my diamonds 
on this gala night ; and auch diamonds as you have ! Now, 
really, I could not believe you to be the same person we saw 
hhizmg at the opera the other night ! " 

" Really ! Could you not, lady Anne P That is the very thing 
that entertains me. I only wish that I could lay aside my for- 
tune Bomotimes, as well as my diamonds, and aee how lew 
people would know me then. Might I not, Graee, hy the golden 
rule, which next to practice is the best rule ia the world, cal- 
culate and answer that question ? " 

" I am persuaded," said Lord Colambre, "that Miss Broad- 
Imrst has Irjonda on whom the experiment would make no 
difference." 

" I am convinced of it," said Miss Broadhurst ; " and that is 
what makes Tue tolerably happy, though I have the misfortune 
to be an heiress." 

" That is the oddest apeeoh ! " said Lady Anne. " Now, I 
ehould 60 like to ho a jjreat heireas, and to have, like you, such 
thousands and thousands at command," 

'' And what can the thousands upon thousands do for me P 
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Hearts, you liuow, Lnily Anne, are to be won only by radiant 
eyes. Uoug-ht hearts your ladyaliip certainly would not recom- 
iDend They're snch poor tbings ; no wear at all. Turn them 
which way yon will, yon can make nothing of them." 

" YonVo triect, then, have you ? " said Lady Catharine. 

" To my cost. Very nearly taken in hy thom half-a-doxen 
tinies. for they are brought to me by dozens, and they are bo 
made up for sale, und tho people do so swear to you that it's 
leal, real love, and it loots bo like it; and if you stoop tii 
examine it, you hear it pressed upon you by such elegant oat^ : 
By all that'n lovely ! By all ray hopes of happinesB ! By your 
owu charming sell! Why, what can one do but look like a fool, 
and believe ? For these men at the time all look so like gentle- 
men, that one cannot bring oncaell' Hatly to tell them thattliey 
are cheats and Ewiudlers, that they are perjuring their pre- 
cious HOuls. Besides, to call a lover a prejudiced creature is 
to CDCOurB((e him. He would have a right to complaju if yon 
went back after that." 

"O dear! what a move was there ! " wied Lady Catharine. 
" Miss Broadhurst is so entertaining to-night, notwithstanding 
her fiore throat, that one can positively attend to nothing eUa, 
And she talks of love, and lovers too, with such cotiitaf'sMinue 
d& fail ; connta her lovers hy dozens, tied up ia true-lover's 

" Lovers ! No, no I Did I say lovers ? Suitors, I shoald liave 
liaid. There's nothing less like a lover, a true lover, than a 
Buitor, as all the world knows, over since the days of Penelopi'. 
Dozens! Never had a lover in my hfe, and fear, with munli 
reasoa, t never shall have one to my mind." 

■' My lord, you've given up the game," cried Lady Catharine, 



' butyoi; 



o battle." 



Lord Colambre, rising, and bowing politely to Lady C 

tiut turning the next instant to converse with Miss Broadhurat. 

"But when I talked of liking to be an heiress," said Lady 
Anne, " 1 was not thinking of luvers." 

" Certainly. One is not always thinking of lovers, you know." 
bdded Lady Catharine. 

"Not always," replied Miss Broadhurst. " Well, lovers out 
of the question on all sidea, what would your ladyship buy with 
Itie ttiouaands upon thousands 'i " 

" Oh, everything if I were you," said Lady Anne. 

" K^nk, to begin with," said Lady Catharine. 

_" Still my old objection : bought rank is but a shabby 

" Bill tliPie is so little difference made between bought and 
hereditary rank in these days," said Lady Catherine. 
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"I see a Rveat ileal still," said Mia s Bcoadlmrst ; " bo much 
that I wonid never buy a title." 

" A titla without hirth, to be anre," said Lady Anne, " wonld 
not be so well worth buying ; and as birth certainly is uot to bo 
bought " 

" And even birth, were it to be bought, I would not buy,"' said 
Miss Broadhurst, " iiuleas I could be sure to hava with it all the 
politeness, all the noble aentimentB, all the magnanimity; in 
short, all that shonld grace and diffnify high, birth." 

" Admirable I " said Lord Colambre. Grace Nugent smiled, 
, "LordOolambre, willyouhavethegoodneBa to put my mother 
in mind I must go away P " 

"I am bound to obey, hut I am very BOrry for ili'' said hia 
lordship. 

" Are we to have any dancing to-aisht, I woudor ? " said Lady 
Catharine. "Miss Nugent, I am afraid we have made Mias 
Broadhnrst talk ao mucn, in spite oE her hoaraenesa, that Lady 
Olonbrnny will be quite angry with us. And here she conies ! " 

My Lady Clonbrory came to hope, to beg, that Miaa liroad- 
tinrab would not think of ranntng away; bat Misa Broadhnrst 
could not be prevailed upon to atay. Lai^ Olonbrony wasi 
delighted to see that her son aasiated Qraee Nugent most care- 
fully in attending upon Mias Broadhnrst. Hia lordship con- 
ducted her to her carriage, and his mother drew many happy 
auguries from the gallantry of his manner, and from the ycung 
lady'a having atayed three-quartera instead of half-an-hour; a 
circumatauce which Lady Catharine did not fail to remark. 

The danciug, which under various prettnoes Lady Olonbrony 
had delayed till Lord Colambre was at liberty, bugau imme- 
diately after Miss Brondhurat's departure ; and the chalked 
jDoaaio pavement of the Albambra was in a few Tninutes effaced 
by the dancers' feet. How transient are all human joys, espe- 
cially those of vanity! Even on thia long.meditated, thin long- 
desired, this gala night. Lady Olonbrony found her triumph 
incomplete — inadequate to her espeotationg. For the first hour 
all had been compliment, auccesa, and smiles ; preaently came 
the finis, and the hesitated objections, and the damning with 
faint praise." All that could bo home. Everybody has hia 
taste, and one peraon's taate ia as good aa another's; and while 
she had Mr. Soho to cite Lady Olonbrony thought ahe might be 
well satisfied. Bnt she could not be satisfied with Colonel 
HeathcQck, who, dressed in black, had stretched his "faahion- 
able length of limb " under the Statira canopy, upon the anow- 
white awandown couch. When, after having monopolized atten- 
tion, and been the snbjoct of much bud wit about black swans 
and rare birds, and swanii being geese, andgeeae being swans, the 
colonel condescended to riae, and, as Mrs. Bareville said, to 
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va<^ttte his conoh, tliut conch was no longer white ; 

inipreasion of the colonel remained on the sullied sno 

" Eh, now!— really didn't recollect 1 waa in black," wa«' ailt^ 
the apology he made. Lady Clonbrony waa particnlnrly yeiefl 
that the appearance of the Statira canopy should be spoiled 
before the effect had been oeen by Laily Pocooke, and Ladj 

OhattertoD. and Lady O , Lady P , and the Dake o£ 

V , and a party of superlative taahionables, who had pi"o- 

miaed to " look in npon her, but who, late an it wn.a, had not jet 
arrived. They came at last. But Lady Clonbrony had no reason 
to regret, for their sake, the Statira couch. It would have been 
lost npon them, as waa everything else which she had prepared 
with ao much pains and coat to ejtoite their admiration. They 
came resolufa not to admire. Skilled in the art of making 
others nnhappy, they just looked round with an air of apathy. 
" Ah \ you've had Soho ! Soho has done wonders for you here I 
Vastly well ! —vastly well ! Soho's very clever in his way ! " 

Others of great importance came in, fall of Home slight a,cci- 
dent that had happened to theraselves, or their horses, or their 
carriages; and with privileged selfishneea engrossed the attention 
of all within their sphere of conversation. Well, Lady Clon- 
brony got over all this, and got over the history of a letter 
about a chimney that was on fire, a week ago, at the Duke of 

V 's old house in Brecknockshire, In gratitnde for the 

smiling patience with which she listened to him, his Ghraoe of 
V fised his glass to look at the Alhambra, and had jnst 

Eronounced it to be "Well! — voiy well I" when the dowager 
ady Chatterton made a terrible discovery — a discovery that 
filled Lady Clonbrony with astonisliment and indignation. Mr. 
Soho had played her false I What was her mortification when 
the dowager assured her that these identical Alhambra hang- 
ings had not only been shown by Mr. Soho to the DuohesB of 
Tordaster, but that her Grace had had the refusal of them, and 
had actually refused them, in consequenoo of Sir Horace Oran'^ 
the great traveller, objecting to some of the proportions of the 

Eiliara. Soho had engaged to make a new set, vastly improved, 
y Sir Horace's suggestions, for her Grace of Toroaater. 
Now, Lady Chatterton was the greatest talker extant ; and. 
she went abont the rooms telling everybody of her aennaintajioa 
— and she was acquainted with everybody — how snaraefully . 
Soho had imposed upon poor Lady Clonbrony, protesting sha 
could not forgive the man. "For," said she, "though the 
DuchusB of Toroaater has been his constant customer for ages, 
and his patroness, and all that, yet this docs not excuse him. 
Lady Clonbrony's being a stranger, and from Treland, makes 
the thing worse." From Ireland ! That was the unkindcat 
cnt of all. But there waa no remedy. 
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In vaia poor Laily Clonbrony followed the dowaner about tlio 
rooiuH to cot-rect tJtis mistake, and to represent, m justice to 
Mr. Sobo, thouglx he had used her so ill, tliat he know she^ waa 
Hu Engliehwomnn. The dowager waa deaf, and no whisper 
could reach her ear. And wfiea Lady Clonbrony was obliged 
to bawl an explanation iu her ear, the dowager only repeated — 

"In justice to Mr. Soho! No, no; be has not done yon 

t'usticc, my dear Lady Clonbrony! And I'll espoae him. to erery- 
lody. Englishwoman !— no, no, no ! Soho could not take you 
for an Englishwoman ! " 

All who secretly enrieJ or ridicnled Lady Clonbrony enjoyed 
tliia Bcane. The Alhambra hangings, which had boeo, ono 
short houi; before, the admiration of the world, were uoiv re- 
garded by every eye with contempt as ca^t hangbge ; and every 
tongne waa buay deolaimiue against Mr. Soho. ETOrybody 
dec&irad that from the first the want of proportion had struct 
them, "hut that they would not mention it till others found it 

People usually revenge themselves (ur having admired too 
mnch by afterwards despising and depreciating withont mercy. 
In all great assemblies the perception of ridicule is quickly 
caught, and quickly, too, revealed. Lady Clonbrony, even in 
her own house, on her gala night, became an object of ridieulo 
— decently masked, indeed, under the appearance of coudolenoe 
with her ladyship, and of indignation gainst " that abominable 
Mr. Soho 1 " 

Lady Lonsdale, who waa now, for reasons of her own, upon 
faer good benavioui', did penance, as ahe said, for her former 
imprudence, by abstaining even from whispered sarcaams. She 
looked on with penitential griiyity, said nothing herself, and 
endeavoured to keep Mrs. Dareville in order; but that was uo 
easy task. Mrs, Dareville had no daughters — hod nothing to 
gain from the acquaintance of my Lady Clonbrony; and, con- 
ocious that her ladyship weald boar a vast deal from lier 

S'csence rather than forego the honour of her sanction, Mrs. 
areville, without any motives of interest, or good nature of 
Huffioient power to restrain her talent and habit of ridicule, free 
from hope or fear, gave full scope to all the maUce of mockery 
and all the insolence of fashion. Her slings and arrows, 
numerous as they were and outrageous, wore directed against 
Buch petty objecta, and the mischief was so quick in its aim and 
in ita operation, that, felt bat not seen, it is scarcely possible to 
register the hits or to describe the nature of the wounds. 

Some hits, sufficiently palpable, however, were recorded for 
the advantage of posterity. Whan Lady Clonbrony led her to 
look at the Chioose pagoda, the lady paused, with her foot on 
the threshold, as if afraid to enter this porcelain Elysium, aa 
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nhe callci! it — Fool'a Paradise, clio woulil bnve said ; a,ad \if\ 
hoaitation, and by the halt- pronounced word, suggested 
idea: "None but bcllea without ptlticoatB can enter liero."' (_,„ 
sliB, drawioH her clothes ticht rooad hei j "fortunately, I liave 
but two, and Lady Laugdaie has but one." Prevailed upon to 
venture in, she walked on with x>rodigioua care and trepidation, 
aFTecting tc be alarmed at the crowd of atrange forma and 
monstera by which she was sarrounded. 

"Not a creatnre here that I ever saw before in naturel 
Well, now I may boast I've been in a. real Ohineae pagoda ! " 

" Why, yes ; everything is appropriB,te liere, I Batter mjselr," 
suid Lndy Olonhrony, 

"And how good ot yon, my dear Lady Clonbrony, in defiance 
of bulla and blunders, to allow na a conifortablo EnsliBli fire- 
place, and plenty of Newcaatle coal, in Ciiina I and a white 
marble — no, white velvet — liearth-rng, painted with beantifol 
liow?vs. Oh ! the delicate, the useful thing ! " 

Veied by the emphasis on the word ti^efid. Lady Clonbrony 
endeavoured to turn off the attention of the company. '" Lady 
Langdale, yonr ladyahip'a a jadge of china. ThiB vaae is a 
unique, I am told " 

"I am told," intfirroptcd Mra. Darevillc, "tliia ia the very 

vase in which B , the nabob's father, who was, you know, a 

China captain, amaggled his dear Uttlu Chinese wife a,ud all her 
fortune ont of Canton ; positively, actnallypnt the lid on, packed 
her up, and sent her off on ahipboard ! Trne ! — true ! upon wy 
veracity ! I'll tell yon my authority." 

With this atory Mrs. Darevilio drew all attention from tha 
lar, to Lady Clonbrony'a infinite mortification. 

Lady Langdale at length tarned to look at a vast range oE 
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" Alt Baba and the Forty Thieves! " exclaimed Mra. Dareville. 
" I hope you have boiling oil ready ! " 

Lady Clonbrony was obliced to laugh, and to vow that Mra. 
Darevule was nnconiraon pleasant to-night. "But now," said 
her ladyship, "let me take yon to the Turkish tent." 

Having with great difficulty got the malicious wit out of the 

iiagoda and into the Turkish tent. Lady Clonbrony began to 
ireathe more freely, for here ahe thou°;ht she was upon safe 
ground. "Everything, I Hatter myself, ' she said, "is correct 
and apjiropriate, and qnito pictureajjue." Tlie company, dis- 
peracd in happy groupa, or reposing ou aeraglio ottomans, 
u ri liking lemonade .ind aherbot, beautiful Fatioias admiring or 
being admired — "Everything here qnite correct, appropriate, and 
picturesque," repeated Mrs. Dareville. 

Thia lady's powers as a mimie wei-o extraordinary, and she 
found them irresistible. Hitherto she had imitated Lady Clon, 
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r and accent only bohind her baci ; but baring grown 
now ventni"Bd, in spite of Lady Langdale'a warning 
'.a her kind hosteaa beFore her iace, and to her 



lace. Now, whenever Ledy Clonbrony mwv auythine that struck 
her fancy in the dresa of her faehionable friends, she had a way 
of hanging her head aside, and saying, with a peculiar senti- 
montal drawl — 

" How metty ! How elegant ! Now that quite suits my 
teeste ! " Thia phrase, precisely in the same accent, and with 
the head set to the same angle of affectation, Mrs. Darevillebad 
the asanrance to address to her ladyship, apropos to something 
which she pretended to admire in Lady Clonbronj'a oostame — ai 
costume wnich, although excessively fashionable in each of its 
pitrta, was altogether so extraordinarily unbecoming as to be 
fit for a print-shop. The perception of this, added to tJie effect 
ot Mrs. Dareville's mimicry, was almost too mnch for Ladjf 
Langdale ; sbc could not possibly have stood it bnt for the 
appearance of Miss Nugent, who came at this instant behind 
lauiy Clonbrony. Grace gave one glance of indignation, which 
seemed suddenly to strike Mrs. Darcvillo. Silence for a mo- 
ment ensued, and afterwai'ds the tone of the conversation was 
ohant;ed. 

"Salisbury, explain this to me," said a lady, drawing Mr. 
Salisbury aside. " If you are in the secret, dn explain this to 
me, for unless 1 had seen it I could not have believed it. Nay, 
thoogh I have seen it, I do not believe it. How was that daring 
spirit laid 'i By what spell ? " 

" By the spell which superior minds always cast on inferior 
flpirits," 

" Very fine," said the lady, langhine ; " but as old as the days 
of Leonora de Galigai, quoted a million times. Now tell me 
something now and to the ])urpo3a, and bettor suited to modern 

" Well, then, since you will not allow me to talk of superior 
minds in the present days, let me ask you if you have never ob- 
served that a wit, once conquered in company by a wit of higher 
order, is thenceforward in complete subjection to the conqueror 
whonever and wherever they meet." 

"You would not puranade tne that yonder gentle-looking girl 
conld ever be a maton for the veteran Mrs, Dareville ? Shu may 
Lave the wit, but has she the courage 'i " 

"Yea; no one has more courage, more civil courage, wlieri> 
her own dignity or the interests of ber friends arc concerned, 
I will toll yon an instance or two tomorrow." 

"To-morrow! To-night! Tell it mo now." 

" Not a safe place " 

"The safest in the world, in such a crowd as thiK, Follov/ 
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" Well, ther 
LanRiiale^ " 

" Two names already ; did I not warn ye P " 

" But how can I make myself intelligible P " \ 

" Can't yon nae initials or geDoalogy ? What hinders you P 1 
It ia only Lord Colambro — a very sftfe person, I h«Te a notion, I 
when the enloBium ia of Misa Nugent. | 

Lord Colambre, who had now performed Itia ardnoos duties j 
as a dancer, and hod disembarrasEed himself of all his part- ' 
ners, came into tho Turkish tent just at this moment to refresh 
iiimeelE, and jnst iu time to hear Mr. Salisbury 'b anecdotes. 

"Now go on." 

"Lady Lan^ale, you know, deta an inordinate vaJao opon 
her courtesies in public, a»d she used to treat Misa Nogeiit 
as her ladyship treata many other people, sometimes notioing 
aud aometimea pretending not to Know her, according to the 
company aho happened to be with. One day they met in some 
tine compimy. Lady Laug<lBle looked as if she woe afraid 
of committing herself by a curt«ey. Mies Nugent waited for a 
good opportunity, and when all the world waa ailent, leant 
forward and cafled to Lady Langdale, as if she had soma- 
thing to oommnnieate of the greatest conseqaence, screeoiBg 
her whisper with her hand, as in an aside on the stagei 
'Lady Langdale, you may cnrtaey to me now; nobody Is 
Jooking.' " 

" The retort courteous 1 " said Lord Oolamhre ; " the only 
retort for a woman." 

"And her ladyship deserved it so well. But Mra. DarevI^ 
what happened about her ? " 

" Mrs. Dareville, you remember, some years ajjo, went 'ttf 
Ireland with some lady-lie nten ant, to whom she was related. 
There she waa moat hospitably received by Lord and Ladj. 
Clonbrony, went to their oQuntry house, was as intimate with- 
Lady Clonbrony and with Mias Hngent as poasible, stayed at' 
Oionbrony Castle for a month ; and yet, when Lady Gloahro^ 
came to London never took the least notice of her. At la^^ 
meeting at the house of a common friend, Mrs. Daro^^ 
could not avoid recognising her ladyship, but did it even theih 
ill tlie leaat civil manner and moat cursory style poasible. ' H oi' 
Lady Clonbrony ! Didn't know you were in England ! Wlwn 
di'd you come? How long shall yon atay in townp Hops 
before yon leave England, your ]adynhip and Miss Nugent 

" - , day?' A da-j! La' "' ' 
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astonished by this tmpsdeace of ingratitude that sho hesitated 
how to take it; but Misa Nugent, quite coolly, and with a 
Bmile, anaweced, 'A day ! Certainly, to yen, who gave us a 
month, ! ' " 

" Admii-ahle I Now I comprehend perfectly why Mra. Dare- 
Tille dechnes insulting Miss Nngent'a friends in her presence." 

Lofd Coiambre aaid nothing, hut thought much. " How I 
wish my mother," thought he, "had some of Grace Nngent'a 
proper pride ! She would not then, waste her fortnne, spirits, 
health, and life in courting such people as these." 

He had not seen, he conid not have borne to have beheld, 
the manner in which his mother had been treated by some of 
her gucBts ; but he observed that she now looked harassed and 
Vexed, and he waa provoked and mortified bj hearing her begging 
and beseeching some of these saucy leaders of the ioti to oblige 
her, to do her the favour, to do her the honour to stay to supper 
— it was juat ready, nctnully announced. "No, they would not; 
they could not ; they were obliged to ran away— engaged to the 
DnchesB of Torcaatir." 

"Lord Culambre, what is the matter? "said Miss Nugent, 
going np to him as he stood aloof and indignant. " Don't look 
BO tike a chafed lion ; others may perhaps read yonr countenance 
as well as I do." 

"None can read my mindHowell/'replied he. "Oh ! my door 

"Supper! supper !" cried she. "Tour duty to your neigh- 
bour, your hand to yonr partner," 

Lady Catherine, aa they went downstairs to anpper, observed 
that Miss Nugent had not been dancing, that she had kept quite 
in the backgi'ouod all night. 

"Those," aaid Lord Colamhrs, "who are contented in tho 
shade are the best able to bear the. light i and I am not sur- 
prised that one so interesting iu the background should not 
desire to be the foremost tignre in the piece." 

The aupper-room, fitted up at great expense, with scenery to 
imitate Vaushali, ojjened into a superb greenhouse lighted with 
coloured lanipa. A band of m.usic at a distance, and every 
delioao^, every luxury that could gratify the senses, appeared in 
profosion. The company ate and drank, enjoyed themselves, 
went away, and Innghed at their hostess. Some, indeed, ivhii 
thought they had been neglected, were in too bad a hnmonr to 
laugh, but abused her in aoher earnest; for Lady Clonbrony had 
offended half, nay three-quartera, of her guests, by what they 
termed her exclusive attention to those very leaders of the ina 
from whom sho had Buffered so much, and who had made it 
obvious to all that they thonght they did her too much honour 
in appearing at her gala, So ended the gala, foi" whioli she hod 
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lavislied snoh enms, for which she had labonred so indefati) 
and from which ^e had expected such trinmpfa. 

" CoUmbre, bid the rQusicians stoji ; they are playing to empt^ " 
heneheB," said Lady Clonbrotiy. " Grace, ray dear, will you aea 
that these lumps arc safely put oiitP I am ho lired, so worn out. 
I must go to bod. And 1 am sure I have caught cold, too ! 
What a DervoQB bastueBS it is to marmge tbese things ! I wonder 
how one geta through it, or why one does it ! " 



CHAPTER IT- 

Ladt Closbhont was taken ill the day after her prala. She 
had caught cold by standing, when much overheated, in a violent 
dranf[ht of wind, paying her parting compliments to the Duke of 

V , who thought her a bore, and wished her in heaven all the 

time for keeping his horses standing. Her ladyship's illness woa 
severe and long; she was confined to her room for some weeks 
by a rheumatio fcvur and an inflammation in her eyes. Every 
day, when Lord Colarabre went to Bee his mother he found Miss 
Mugant in her apartment, and every hour he fonnd freah reason 
to admire this charming girl. The aiTectioaate tenderness, tho 
indefatigable patience, the strong attachment she nhowed for her 
annt, actually raised Lady Clonbrony in her son's opinion. He 
was persuaded she must surely have some good or ^reat quali- 
ties, or ahe could not have excited snch strong afffction. A few 
foibles out of the question, such as her love of fine people, her 
ttfiectation of being Enghsh, and other affectations too tedious to 
mention, Lady Clonbrony was really a good woman, had good 
principles, moral and religions, and, eelfisbnesa not immediutely 
interfering, she was good-natured ; and though her soul and 
attention were so completely absorbed in the dutlcH of acquaint- 
anceship that she did not know it, she really had aflootions which 
were concentrated upon a few near relations. She was extremely 
fond and extremely proud of her son ; next to her son, she was 
fonder of her niece than of any other creature. She had received 
Grace Nugent into her family when ehe was left an orphan, and 
deserted by some of her other relations ; she bad bred her it^ 
and had treated lier with constant kindness. This kindness aJ 
these obligations had raised the warmest gratitude i 
Bugent's heart; and it was the strong principle of gratitaJ 
which rendered her capable of endurance and esertions Been 
ingly far above her strength. This young lady was not ofi^ 
lobiist appearance, though she now underwent extraordin ■■■ 
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fatigue. Her aunt could scarcely bear that she shouhJ \efiia her 
tor a moment : she could uot close her ejes unless Grace saC.up 
with her many hours eTeiy night Night after night sSchoic .- 
this fatigue ; and yet, with little sleep or rest, she preserve^' 
her health — at least supported her spirits ; and every morning^ , 
■when Lord Colambre came into his mother's room, he saw Misa ', 
Nugent looking as blooming as if she had enjoyed the jnost 
refreshing sleep. The bloom was, as he observed, not permanent ; 
it came and went with every emotion of her feeling neart j and 
he soon learned to fancy her almost as handiiome when she was 
pale as when she had a colour. He had thought her beautifnl 
when be beheld her in all the radiajice ol light and with all the 
advantages of dress at the gala, but be found her infinitely more 
lovely and interesting now, when he saw her in a sick-room — a 
half-darkened chamber, where often he could hat jnst discern 
her form or distingnish her, except by her graceful motion 
OS she paKsed, or when but for a moment a window-cui-tain 
drawn aside let the snn shine upon her face or on her ample 
treases. 

Much must be allowed for an inflammation in the eyes and 
something for a rheumatic fever ; yet it may seem strange that 
Lady Clouhron^ should he so blind and deaf as neither to nee 
nor hear all this time; that, having lived bo longin the world, it 
should never have ooonrred to her that it was rather ininrudeot 
to have a young lady — and such ayonng lady, not eighteen^ — 
nursing her, when her son — and suc^ a son, sot onu-and -twenty — 
came to visit her daily. But so it was i Lady Clonbrony knew 
nothing of love. She had read of it. indeed, in novels, which 
sometimes, for fashion's sake, she had looked at, and overwhiuh 
she had been obliged to doze ; but this was only love in books. 
With love in reallifo she had never met; in the life she led bow 
should she ? She had heard that it made yoong and even old 
people do foolish things ; but those were foolish people ; and )f 
they were worse than foolish, why it was shocking, and nobody 
visited them. But Lady Clonbrony had not, lor her own part, 
the slightest notion how people could be brought to this pusa, 
nor how anybody out of Bedlam could prefer, to a good bouse 
K decent equipage, and a proper establishment, what is cJilleJ 
love in a cottage. As to Colanibre, she had too good an opiutoH 
of his understanding— to say nothing of his duty to liia tuinUy. 
his pride, his rank, and his being her son — to let euch an liiaa 
cross her imagination. As to her nieoe : in the tirst pluue, f 
was her niece, and first cousins should never rearrv.ber"' 
they form no new connections to strengthen tho faanilj'ial 
or raise its consequence. This doctrine her la.dvshiplMfi 
poated for years, 80 often and so dogmatically, tual ilH.- « 
ceived it to be incontrovertible, and of as foil force iHtatijjH 
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the_IatMl,'-or"as any moral or religions obligation. She wonld a 
HOOD iitM-e Huspected her niece of an intention of stealing; 1 

-dianiDnd necklace as of purloining Golambrc'a heart or 

ine thii heir oi the house of Clonhrony. 
- Miss Nugent was so well apprised and so thoronglily o< 
of all this, that she iiereT For one moment allowed heraelftotl 
ot Lord Colambre aa a lover. Doty, liononr, and gratltadf 

pratitnde, the alrong feeliug and principle of her re 

it. She liad bo prepared herself to consider him 
with whom elie could not possibly 1x3 united, that, with f 
ease and simplicity, elie behaved b^fvards him exactly aa if he 
was her brother ; not in the equivocatiag sentiniental romantic 
Btylo in which ladies talk of treating men as their brothers, 
whom they arc all the time secretly thinking of and endeavoariag 
tu please as lovers; not using this phrase as a convenient 
pretence, a. safe mode of secnring herself irom anspicion or 
scandal, and of enjo^ng the advantages of confidence and tha 
intimacy of fricndahip till the propitiona moment when it should 
be time to declare or avow the secret of the heart. No I This 
yonng laiiy was quite above all double-dealing ; she had no 
mental reservation — no metaphysical snbtletiee ; but, with plain, 
■nnaophisticatcd morality, in good faith and simple tmth, acted 
as ahe professed, thought what she said, and waa that which sh^ 
seemed to be. 

As Boon as Lady Clonbrony was able to see anybody bat 
niece aent to Mrs. Broadhnrst, who waa very intimate with thi 
family. She nsed to como frequently— almost every eveninff-s 
to sit with the invalid. Miss Broadhurat accompanied ueirv 
mother, for she did not lilce to go out with any other eiopeifMjJ V 
and it waa diaagreeable to spend her time alone at home, utti'l 
most agreeable to spend it with her friend Mia a Nugent. Ittll 
this she had no design, and Miss Broadhnrst had too lofty and'lL 
independent a spirit to stoop to coquetry. She thought tuttri^'l 
their interview at the gala she understood Lord Colanibre, atf^V 
that ho understood her ; that he was not inclined to cotfli her' T 
for her fortune j that she would not be content with any suitor 
who waa not a lover. Hhe was two or three yeara older than 
Lord Colambre, perfectly aware of her want of beauty, yet with a 
jnst aense of her own merit, and of wliat was becoming and dno 
to the dignity of her sex. This ahe trusted was visible in her 
mannera and established in Lord Oolambre's mind, so that she 
ran no riai of being misunderstood by him ; and as to what the 
rest of th» world thought, she waa so well used to hear weekly 
and daily reports of hor going to be married to fifty different 
people, that sho cared little for what was said on this subject. 
Indeed, conscious of rectitude, and with an ntter contempt for 
mean and commonplace gossiping, she was, for a woman, and a 
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EUQg woman, rather too diadainftil of the opinion of the world. 
■3. Broadlmrat, though her daughter had fully eiplainad heraolt' 
respecting Lord Colambre before ahe began this course of viaiting, 
jet rejoiced that, even ou this footmfi', there should be couatant 
mtercoarae between them. It was Mrs. Broadhnrat'a warmest 
wish that her daughter should obtain rank and connect lierself 
with an ancient family. She was sensible that the young lady's 
being older than the gentleman might be an obstacle, and very 
sorry sbe was to find that her danKnter had so imprudently, bo 
unncceBsarily, declared her age. Still, she imagined that this 
little obstacle might be overcome ; macb Rreater difficnltioa in 
the marriage of inferior heiresses were daily conquered, and 
thought nothing ot. Then, as to the young lady's own aenti- 
menta, her mother knew them better than she did herself. She 
understood her daughter's pride, that she dreaded to be made an 
object of bargain and sale ; but Mrs. Bi-oadhurat, who, with all 
her coarseness of mind, had rather a better notion of lovo 
matters than Lady Clonbrony, perceived, from her daughter's 
borror of being offered to Lord Colambre, that nothing ap- 
proaching to an advance on the part of her family should be 
made ; that if Lord Colambre should himself advance, ho would 
atand a better chance of being accepted than any other of tho 
nnmeroua persona who had yet aspired to the favour of this 
heiress. The very ciroumstanae ot his having paid no court to 
her at first o]>erated in his favour ; for it proved that he was not 
mercenary, and that, whatever attention he might afterwards 
show would be sincere and diainterested. 

" And now let them but see one another in this easy, intimate 
kind of way, and you will find, ray dear Lady Clonbrony, things 
will go on o£ their own accord all the better for our mining onr 
cards, and never minding anything else. I remember when I 
was yonng ; bnt let that pass. Let the );oang people see one 
another, and mauago their own affairs their own way; let them 
be together, that's all I say. Ask half the men with whom you 
are acquainted why they married, and their answer, if they 
apeak truth, will be, ' Because I met Miss Snoh-a-one at such a 
place, and we were continually together.' Propinquity !— pro- 
pinquity ! aa my father used to say ; and he was married five 
timea, and twice to heireaaea." 

In oonsetinence of this plan of leaving things to themselves, 
every evening Lady Clonbrony made out her own little card-- 
table with Mrs. Broadhurst, and a Mr. and Miss Pratt, a brother 
and sister, who were the most obliging, convenient neighbours 
imaginable. From lime to time, as Lady Clonbrony gathered 
up her cards, ahe would direct an inqairine glance to the group 
ol young people at the other table ; whilst the more prudent 
Mrs, Broaohurst sat plump with her back to them, pursing up 
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iicr lips Find cotitrncting her brows in token of deep calcalatioi 
looLinu down, impenetrable, at ber oards, nc7cr even notici" 
Lady Clonbrouy's glances, but inquiring from her purtner, '' 
many they were by honours P " 

The young party generally consisted of Miss BroadburS 
Iiord Colanibre, Mies Nugent, and her admirer Mr. Salisbury,^ 
Mr. Saliabtiry was a midillc-ageii gentleman, very agreeable and 
well-informed. Se bad travelled; had aeen a great deal of the 
world -, had lived in tbo liest company ; had acquired what is 
aalled ffood tact i was full of anecdote — not mere goBsiping anec- 
dotea, that lead to nothing. Miss Nugent had always seen him 
in large oompanies, where he woa admired for his gouoiV vivre 
and for his entertaining anecdotes, but where he had no oppor- 
tunity of introducing any of the higher powers of his anderatand- 
ing, or Bhowing character. She found that Mr. Salisbury ap- 
peared to her quite a different person when conversing with 
Ijord Colambre. Lord Oolambre, with that ardent thirst for 
knowledge which it is always agreeable to gratify, bad an air 
of openness and generosity afranknoas, a warmth of manner, 
wlii'jh, with good breeding, but with something beyond it and 
Hii]H'rior to its estublisbed forms, irresistibly won the confidence 
and attracted the aiTcction of those with whom ho conversed. 
Eis manners were peculiftrly agreeable to a person like Mr, 
Salisbury, tired of the sameness and egotism of men of the 
world. 

Miss Nugent had seldom tilt now had the advantage of hearing 
much conversation on Hterary aubjeots. In the life she had 
been compelled to lead she had acquired accomphshments. had 
e]iercised her nnderstanding upon everything that passed before 
her, and, trom circumstances, had formed her judgment and her 
taste by observiitions on real life ; but the ample page of know- 
ledge had never been uurolied to her eyes. She had never had 
opportunities of acquiring literature herself, but she admired it 
in others, particularly in her friend Mias Broodhurst. MiRfl 
Broadhurst had received ail the advantages of education which 
money could procure, and had profited by them in a manner 
uncommon among those for whom they are pwchused in snch 
abundance. She not only had hod many masters, and road 
many books, but had tbonght of what she read, and had 
supplied, by the strength and energy of her own niind, what 
caiiiiot be acquired by the assiatance of masters. Miss Nugent, 
]ierhaps overvaluing the information that she did not possess, 
and free from all idea of envy, looked up to her friend as to a 
superior being, with a sort of enthusiastic admiration ; and now, 
■with "charmed attention," listened by turns to her, to Mr. 
Salisbury, and to Lord Colambre, wliilst they conversed oa 
literary subjects. Indeed, she listened with .a c 
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full of inlelligence, or animation, so expressive of every good nuJ. 
kind affeotiou, that the gentlemea did not always know wimt 
thay were aaying. 

"PrayRO on," she said once to Mr. Saiisbary; "yon stip, 
perhaps, from politeness to roe — from compaasion to my irtio- 
rance; but thongh I am i^orant, yon do uot tire me, I assure 
yon. Did you ever condescend to read the Arabian TuleaP 
Like him whoso eyes ware touched by the magical applicatioTi 
from the dervise, I am enabled at once to see the riches of a, now 
world, I how unlike, how superior to that in which 1 hava 
lived — the nreai, world, iis it is called." 

L->rJ Colarabre brought down a beautiful edition of the 
Arabian Tales, looked for the story to which Jliss Nugent had 
alludud, and showed it to Miss Broadhnrst, who was also search- 
ing for it in another volume. 

Lady Glonbrony, from her card-table, saw the yonng peopln 
thus engaged. " I profess not to understand these things sowcU 
as you say you do, my doar Mrs. B roadliurst," sbe whispered; 
" bnt look there, now ; they are at their books ! What do ynu 
expect can come of that sort of thing ? So ill-bred, and dowu- 
right rude of Colambre ; I must give him a hint." 

"No, no, for mercy's sake! my dear Lady Clonbrony, no 
hints, no hints, no remarks! What would you haveP She 
ia reading, and my lord at the back of her chair, leaning over^ 
and allowed, mind, to lean over, to read the same thing. Can't 
be better ! Never saw any man yet allowed to oomo so neai- 
her I Now, Lady Clonbrony, not a word, not a look, I 

" Well, well ! bnt if they had a, little mnsic " 

" My daughter's tired of mnsic. How much do T owe your 
ladyship now p three rubbers, I think. Now, thongh you would 
not beUeve it of a young girl," continued Mrs. Broadhnrst, " I 
can assure your ladyship my daughter would often rather go to 
a book than a bail." 

" Well, now, that's very extraordinary, in the style in which 
she has been brought up ] yet books, and all tiat, are so faaljion- 
able now, that it's very natural," said Lady Clonbrony. 

About this time, Mr. Berryl, Lord Coiambre's Cambridge 
friend, for whom his lordship had fought the battle of the cur- 
ricle with Mordiooi, came to town. Lord Colambre introduced 
him to his mother, by whom he was graciously received [ for 
M r. Berryl was a yonng gentleman of good figure, good address, 
good family, heir to a good fortune, and was in every respect a 
fit match for Miaa Nugent. Lady Clonbrony thought that it 
would be wise to secure him for her niece before he should 
make his appearance in tlie London world, whore mothers and 
daughters wonld soon make him fed his own con3ec[ueace. 
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Mr. Berrjl, lis Lord Colambre'e intiranto friend, waa admitted 
to the private evoniug- parties at Lady ClonbronyX ^nd he 
helped to render them still more agreeable. His informatioD, 
his habits of thinking, and hia views, were all totally (litfereat 
from Mr. Salisbury's; and tHetr oollision coatinnally strnck out 
that sparkling novelty which pleases pecnliarly in conversation. 
Mr. llenjl'a education, dispoBition, and tjistea, litt«d hiu exactly 
for tha station which he was destinad to fill in society — that of « 
eBuniry gentleman j not meaning, by that expression, a mere 
eatiug. drinking, huoting. ebooting, ignorant coantry Eqniro oC 
the old race, wnieh is now nearly extinct; bat a cnltivatedj. 
enlightened, independent English country gentleman^the bap|^fl 
piest, perhaps, of hnman beings. On the comparative felicity od^| 
the town and country life — on the dignity, utdity, elegance, andfl 
inleresting nature of their different occnpationa, and geneit^il 
Bcberae ot passing their time, Mr. Berryl and Mr. BtUisbury 
had one evening a playful, entertaining, and perhaps iaetruo- 
tive conversation ; eacbpartyattheend remaining, as frequently 
happens, of theit own opinion. It was observed that Miss 
linxtdhnrst ably and warmly defended Mr. Berryl's side of the 
qnestion ; nnd iu their views, plans, and estimates of life there 
appeared a remarkable and, as Lord Colambre thought, a lia]ipy 
coincidence. When ahewasatlastcalledupon to give her dccieive 
jridgment between a town and a country life, she declared 
that "if she were condemned to the extremes oE either, aha. 
should prefer a coniitry lite as much as she shonld pref* 
llobinson Crusoe's diary to the jonrnal al the idle ' " 

UpeelatoT." 

'' Lord bless me 1 Mrs, Broadhnrst, do yon hear what your 
daughter is saying?" cried Lady Clonbrony, who from the 
card-table lent un attentive ear to all that waa going forward. 
"Is it possible that Miss Broadhnrst, with her fortune, and 

Cretcnsions, and sense, can really be serious in saying she would 
B content to live in the country P " 

"What's that you Hay, child, aboat living in the country?" 
said Mrs. Broadhurgt. 

Miss Broadhurat repeated what she bad said. 

"Girls always think so who have lived in town,'' said Mra. 
Broadliurst. " They are always dreaming of sheep and sheep- 
liooKa, but the first winter in the country cares them ; a shep- 
herdess in winter is a sad and sorry sort of jiersonage, except at 
a masquerade." 

■ Colambre," said Lady Olonbrony, '"I am sure Miss Broad- 
horst's sentiments about town life, and all that, must delight 
jun. Foi do you know, ma'am " — these words were addressed 
to Mrs. Broadhnrst— "he is always tiring to persuade me to give 
up living in town? Colambre and Miss Broadhnrst perfectly 
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" Mind yoar earda, my dear Lady Cloabrony," interrupted 
Mrs. Broadhurat, "in pity to your partner. Mr. Pratt Ims cer- 
tainly' the patience of Job. Your ladyship haa revoked twice 
this liaiid.'' 

Lady Clonbrcmy begged a thousand pardons, fixed her eyes, 
and eniJeavoured to hx her mind on the cards ; but tuere 
was something said at the other end of tlio room about an 
estate in Cumbridgeshire which sooa distracted her attention 
again. Mr. Pratt certainly hadthepatienco of Job. She revolted, 
and loat the j;anie, though they were four by honoars. 

As noon as she rose from the card-table, and could speali to 
Mrs. liroadhurst apart, she coniiuniiicated her apprehensions. 

" Seriously, my dear madam," she said. " I believe I have 
done irery wrong to admit Mr. Berryl jus' 
ou Grace s accooat I did it. But I did 
liroadhurst had an estate ia Cambridgeshire ; their two estates 
just close to one another, I heard them say. Lord bleaa me, 
ma'am ! there's the danger of propinqoitj indeed." 

" No danger, no danger," persisted ilrs, Broadhurst, " I 
know my girl better than yon do, begging your ladyship's 
pardon. No one thinks less of estates than ^e does." 

" Well, I only know I heard her talking of them, and earnestly 
too." 

"Tes, very likely. But don't you know that girls never 
think of what they are talking about, or rather never talk of 
what they are thiukiug ahont? And they have always ten 
times more to aay to the man they don't care for, than to him 
they do." 

" Very extraordinary 1 " said Lady Olonbrocy ; " I only hope 
yoa are right." 

"I am sure of it," said Mrs. Broadhnrst. "Only let things 
go on, and mind yonr cards, I beseech you, to-morrow night, 
better thou yon did to-night, and you will see that things will 
tnin out just as I prophesied. Lord Colanibro will come to a 
point-blank proposal before the end of the week, and will bo 
accepted, or my name's not Broadhnrst. Why, in plain EngliEli, 
1 am clear my girl likes Lim ; and when that's the ease, you know, 
can you doul't how the thing will end? " 

Mrs. Broadhurat was perfectly right in every pomt of her 
reasoaiog but one. Fr.'>m long habit of eeeing and considering 
that such an heiress as her danghter might marry whom she 

S leased — from constantly seeing that she was the person to 
ecide and. to reject, Mrs. Broadhurat had literally tauen it for 
inted that everything was to depend upon her danghter's 
linations. She waa not miiitaken, in the preaent case, in 
joining that the young lady would not be averKO to Lord 
Kolambre, if Le came to what she called a point-blank proposal. 
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It really never occurred to Mrs. Broadhurat that a_ 

whom her daughter wae the least inclined to favour could thinl^ 
of SQ^body eke. Qoick-sighted in these affairs as the matrol 
thought heraeif, she saw bnt one side of the question ; blind bdl 
dull of comprehension as she thought Lady Clonhrony on tliQl 
subject, !Mrs. Broudhurst was herself so completely bUnded bn 
her owu prejudices as to bo incapable of discerning the plain^ 
1 hill j{ that wax before her eyeB—rirfelicet, that Lord Colambre 
preferred Grace Nugent. Lord Colambre made no proposal 
Iiiifore the end of the week ; but this Mrs. Eroadhurst attri- 
buted to an nnespectod occurrence, which prevented thin^ 
from going on in the train in which they had been proceediugj 
BO smoothTy. Sir Jehu Berryl, Mr. Berryra father, was auddenl 
seized with a dangerons illness. The newa was brought t, 
Mr, Bertyl one evening whilst he was at Lady Clonlniiny'a; 
The circnm stances of domestic distress which afterward 
occurred in the family of his friend entirely occnpied 1 
Colambre's time and attention. All thoughts of love were 
pended, and his whole mind was given op to the active serVMOS^ 
of friendship. The sudden illness of Sir John Berryl spieadS 
im alarm among his creditors, which brought to light at onoil 
the disorder of uis affairs, of which liis son hod no knowledge 
or suspicion. Lady Berryl had been a very eipensive woman, \ 
especially in equipages ; and Mordicai, the coachmaker, ap^J 
]>eared at this time tbe foremost and the moat inesorabla oI« 
their creditors. Conscious that the charges in his acconntV 
were exorbitant, and that they would not be allowed if escamiued'fl 
by a court of justice ; that it was a debt which only ignoranc* j 
and extravagance could have in the iirst instance incurred,V 
swelled afterwards to an amazing amount by interest, andtl 
interest upon interest ; Mordicai was impatient to obtain pay- 1 
meiit whilst Sir John yet liyed, or at least to obtain legali] 
security for the whole snm from the heir. Mr. Berryl offered' 1 
his bond for the amount of the reasonable charges in his \ 
account, but this Mordicai absolutely refused, declaring that >' 
now he had the power in his own hands he would use it to ob- ■ 
Jain the utmost penny of hia debt; that he would not let tha.i 
thiug slip through his fingers ; that a dsbtor never yet escaped >' 
him, and never should; that a man lying upon his deathbedr' 
was no excuse to a creditor ; that he was not going to stand ) 
upon ceremony about disturbing a gentleman in his last I 
moments ; that he was nut to be cheated out of his due by such 
_ niceties ; that he was prepared to go all lengtha the law would ji 
allow; for that, as to what people said of him, he did not cara ' 
a doit. " Cover your face with your hands, if you like it, Mr._ 'i 
Berryl ; you may be ashamed tor me, hut I feel no shamo fn* \ 
mysulf — X am not so weal^." Mordicai's countenance said mors J 
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with a.trocioii8 duter- 
„ . , ' Haid he, ?'yon may 

loolk at me as you please \ it. is possible I am in earnest. Con- 
sult wHat you'll do now, behind mj^ back or before ray face, it 
cornea to the same thing ; for nothing will do but my money or 
your bond, Mr. Berryl. The arreat is made 00 the person of 
your father, luckily made while the breath ia still in the body. 
Yea; start forward to strike me, if you dare. Your father. 
Sir John Berryl, sick or well, is my pnaooer." 

Lady Berryl and Mr. Berryl'a siaters, in an agony of Rciof, 
rushed into the room. 

" It's all useless," cried Mordicai. turainf; hia back upon t!ie 
ladies. " These tricks upon creditors won't do with me ; I'm 
oaed to theao scenes ; I'uj not wade of suoli stuff as you think. 
Leave s, gentleman in peace in hia lost momenta. No 1 he ought 
not nor shall not die in peace, if he don't pay his debts ; and if 
you are all so mighty sorry, laxliea, there's the gentleman you 
may kneel to ; if te&derueaa is the order of the day, it's for the 
BOQ to show it, not mo. Ay, now, Mr. Berryl," cried he, as 
Mr. Berryl took up tlie bond to sign it ; " you're beginning to 
know I'm not a tool, to be triiJed with. Stop your hand if yoit 
choose it, sir ; it's all the same to me ; the person or the money 
I'll carry with me out of this house."' 

Mr. Berryl signed the bond, and threw it to him. 

" There, monster, quit the house ! " 

" Monster is not actionable. 1 wish you had called me kuavp," 
said Mordicai, grinning a horrible smile, and taking up the bond 
deliberatfll J, returned it to Mr, Berryl; "this paper is worth 
nothing t^ me, sir; it is not witnesaed." 

Mr. Berryl haatily loft the room, and returned with Lord 
Colambro. Mordicai changed countenance and grew pale for a 
moment at sight of Lord Colambre. 

" Well, my lord, since it so happens, I am not sorry that 
you should be witness to thia paper," said he ; " and indeed i!ot 
sorry that you should witness the whole proceeding, for I trust 
1 Shall be able to explain to you my conduct," 

" I do not como here, sir,'' interrupted Lord Colambre, " to 
listen to any explanations of yOnr conduct, which I perfectly 
understand; I come to witness a bond formy friend Mr. Berryl, 
if you think proper to ontort from him such a bond." 

" I extort nothing, my lord. Mr. Berryl, it is quite a volun- 
tary aotj take notice, on your part ; sign or not, witness or not, 
OS you please, gentlemen," said Mordicai, sticking hia hands in 
his pockets, and recovering his look of black and &xed deter- 



"Witness it, witness it, my dear lord," said Mr, Bjrryl, 
looking a': hia mother and weeping siatera. " '"'' 
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"Mr. Borryl must just ran over iiis .. _ , 

sence, tity lord, with a dry pi'U," said Mordicai, pntting Iho p 
into Mr. Berryi'B baud. 

"No. rir," Baid Lord Colambre; "my friend ahnll i 

" Aa you please, tny lord. Tbo bonti 
this house," Buid Mordicai. 

'■ Neither, air, shall jon have, and you qnit this liuose 
directly." 

" How — how — my lord — how'a this ? " 

" Sir, the arrest you have inn.de ih as illegal as it is inhaman." 

" Illegal, my lord ! " aaid Mordicai, startled. 

" Illegal, air. I came into thia bouse at the inoment when your 
bailiff aslted and waa refused admittance. Afterwards, in the 
uonfuBJon of the family above-fitairs, he forced open the hotiae- 
door with an iron bar ; I s(iw him ; I am ready to give evidene '~ 
of the fact. Now proceed at your peril." , 

Mordicai, without reply, snatched up his hat, and walki 
towards the door; bat Lord Golambre held the door opei. 
Mordicai, seeing his indignant look and proad form, hesitatei. 
to pasa, for he had always heard that Irishmen are "quick li 
the executive part of justice." 

"Pass on, sir," repeated Lord Golambre, with l.. _._ _„^ 
ineffable contempt. ' ' I am a gentleman ; you have nothing toa 

Mordicai ran downstairs. Lord Golambre, before he weltK 
back into the room, waited to see both the master and hisEmi." 
ont of the house. When Mordicai waa fairly at the bottom 
the stairs, he turned, tind, white with rage, looked up at Lorq 
Oolnmbre. 

"Charity begins at home, my lord," said he. "Look at h ^ 
You shall pay for this," added he, standing half-shielded hy thi.^ 
house-door, for Lord Golambre moved forward aa he spoke the 
last words. "And I give yon this warning because I know it 
wUi be of no use to you. Your most obedient, my lord." 
The house-door was closed aiter Mordicai. 
"Thank heaven 1 " thought Lord Golambre, *■' that I did not 
horsewhip that moan wretch ! This warning shall be of use 
to me; but it is not time to think of that yet." 

Lord Golambre tnmed from his own affairs to those of hia 
friend, to ofl'er all the assistance and consolation in hia power. 
Sir John Berryl died that night. Hia daughters, who had lived 
in the highest style in London, were left totally nnprovided for. 
His widow had mortgaged her jointure. Mr. Berryl had Sn 
estate now left to him, but without any income. He conld not 
be so dishonest as to refuse to pay hia father'a just debts i he 
conld not let Lis mother and sisters starve. The acene of dis- 
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trees to which Lord Oolambre was witucas iu this family made 
a still greater iisprcaBion upon him than hiid been made by the 
wumiogH or the threats of Mordicai.. Theaimilftrity betwoenlhc 
ciroum stances of his friend's family and of his own struck him 
forcibly. 

All this evil had arisen from Lady Berryl's paasion for living 
in London and atwatering-plaees. She had made herhnsband 
an Abeentee — an absentee from his home, his aSaius, his datios, 
and Lis estate. The sea, the Irish Channel, did not indeed flow 
between him and his estate; hut it was of little importance 
whether the separation waa effected by laud or water ; the conse- 
quences, the negligence, the extravagance, were the same. 

Of the few people of his !^e who are capable of profiting by 
the experience of othevs, LordColambre waa one: " Bsperieuoe," 
aa an elegant writer has ohsorvod, "is an article that maybe 
borrowed with Eafety, and is often dearly bonght." 



tCHAPTEE V. 
the meantime, Lady Clonbrbny had been occupied with 
thoughts very different from those which passed in the mind of 
her son. Though she had never completely recovered from her 
rheumatic pains, she had become inordinately impatient of con- 
finemenl to her own house, and weary of those dnll evenings at 
home which had in her son's absence become insapportoble. 
She told over her visiting-tickets regularlv twice a day, and gave 
to every card of invitation a heartfelt Biga. Miss Pratt alarmed 
her ladyship by bringing intelligence of some parties eiTen by 
persons of consequence to which she was not invited. She feared 
that she should be forgotten in the world, well knowing how 
Hoon the world forgets those they do not see eveiy day and orery- 
where. How miserable is the line lady's lot who cannot forget 
the world, and who ia forgotten by the world in a moment! How 
much more miserable still is the condition of a would-be fine 
Jady, working her waj[ up in the world with care and pains ! 
By her the slightest failure of attention from persons of rank 
and fashion is marked and felt with a jealous aniiety, and with 
a sense of mortifi-cation the most acute. An invitation omitted 
is a matter of the most serious consequence, not only as it regarde 
the present, but the future ; if she be not invited by Lady A. 
it will lower her in the eyes of Lady B, and of all the ladies of 
tile alphabet ; it will form a precedent of the mofst dangerous 
and inevitable application. It she receive nine invitationa, and 
the tenth be wanting, the nine have no power to make her 
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happy. This was precisely Lady Cloubrony's case ; there n 
l4i be a party at Lady Si Jameses, for which Lady Oloabro 
hftd received no card. 

'' So ■ougmtelnl ! so monstrong of Lady St. James ! 
nae the gala so soon forgotten, and all tho marked attentii 
paid that oight to Lady St Jamesf attentions, yon know, Prats 
which were looked upon with a jealons eye, and mads 
enemies cnoaifh, 1 am t«ld, ia another quarter ! Of alt peopi 
did not ezpe at to hi! slighted by Lady Ht. James ! " 

Miss Pratt, who was ever ready t« ondertAko the defeooa | 
any person mho had a title, pleaded, in mitigation of cemttH 
that perhaps Lady St. James might not be aware that her ladjil 
fillip was yet well enough to venture out. 

" Oh ! my dear Mies Pratt, that cannot be the thing; for, i 
fipito of my rheumatiam, which really was bad onongh lai_ 
Sunday, I went on purpose to the Royal Chai>el, to show myself 
in the closet, atiil knelt close to her ladyRhip. And, my dear. 
\(e bowed, and hIio uongratnlated me, after church, upon my 
being abroad agafn, and was ao hnppy to see me look so well , 
and all that. Oh! it is something very eitraordiaary e 
iinacconntable." 

"Bat I dare Bay a card will corae yet," said Mias Pratt. 

TTpon this hint Lady Clonbrony's hope revived, and, atayu( 
her auger, she began to coneider how she conld manage to gf 
heraelE invited. Befreshiug tickets were left next morning s 
Lady St. James's, with their oorneiw properly turned up, I 
order to do the thing better, separate tickets fur herself and !l 
Mias Nagent were left for each member of the family ; and hd 
civil mosaages, left with the footman, estended to the ntmo^ 

Eosaibilily of remainder. It had occurred to her ladyship that 
)r Miss Somebody, the companion, of whom she had never ir 
her life thoueht before, shohod omitted to leave a card laat tin* 
aud she now left a note of explanation. She farther, with haj 
riieunmtic head and arm out of tlte coach-windoiv, sat, the w 
blowing keen upon ier, explaining to the porter and the foo 
man to discover whether her former tickets had gone safely ^ 
to Lady St. James; and on the present occasion, to i 
assurance doubly sure, she slid handsome expedition money in 
the servant's liiiiid ; " Sir, you will be sure to remember." " 
certainly, your ladyship." 

She knew well what dire offence has frequently been takwL 
what sad disasters have occurred, in the fashionable irorH froiq 
the neglect of a porter in delivering, or of a footman in carrying 
np, one of those talismanie cards. But in spitti of all he^l 
manceuvres, no invitation to the party arrived next day. Pra'"' 
was next net to work. Miss Pratt was a most convenient g 
between, who, in consequence of iloiog a thousand little sc 
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to wliioi few othera of her rank in life would stoop, had obtained 
the e^itfie to a niimbor of great honGes, and iraH behind the 
BcenoB ia many taahionabto inmiliea, Pratt could find out, and 
I'ratt could hint, and Fratt conid manage to get things dona 
cleTerlf — and hinta were given, in all directions, to work ronad 
to Laay St. Jamea. But atdlthej did not take effect. At last, 
Pratt BUgj^ested that j^rhapa, thongh everything else had 
foiled, dried salmon might be tried with auoceas. Lord Olonbroay 
had just had aomc uncommonly good from. Ireland, which Pratt 
knew Lady St. James wonld hiie to have at her supper, because 
a ceri»,in personage, whom she would not name, waa particnjarly 
fond of it. Wheel within wheel, in the fine world, as well aa 
in the political world ! Bribes for all occaaiona, and for all 
ranks. The timely present waa sent, accepted with many thanliB, 
and understood as it waa meant. Per favour of this ]jrc>pitialory 
offering, and of a proraiae ofhalf a dozen pair of real Limerick 
Klovea to Mies Pratt — a promise which Pratt clearly oompro- 
hended to be a conditional promise^tbc grand object waa at 
length accomplished. The very day before the party was to 
take place, came cards of invitation to Lady Oloobrony and to 
Miss Nugent, with Lady St. James's apologiea ; her ladyship 
was concerned to find that by some negligenoe of her aervanta, 
these cards were not sent in proper time, " Huw slight an 
apology will do from some people," thoaght Misa Nngent ; " how 
eager to forgive, when it is for our interest or our pleasure ; 
how well people act the being deceived, even when all parties 
know that they see the whole truth ; and how low pride will 
atoop to gaia its object ! " 

Aebamed of the whole transaction, Miss Nugent earnestly 
wiabed that a refuaal should be Bent, and reminded her aunt of 
her rhenmatism ; but rheuraBtiam and all other objections were 
overruled ; Lady Clonbrony would go. It waa just when this 
affair waa thus, in her opinion, snoceBsfully settled that Iiord 
Colambre came in, with a countenance of unuaual serious 
his mind full of the melancholy scenes he had witnessed i 
Iriead'a family. 

" What is the matter, ColamhreP" 

He related what had passed. He described the bmtal con- 
duct of Mordicai ; ihe anguish of the mother and aisters; tliu 
distress ot Mr. Berry!. I'ears rolled down Miaa Nuj[ent'a cheeks. 
Lady Clonbrony declared it waa very shocking ; Hstened with 
attention to all the particulars, but never failed to correct her 
son whenever he said Mr. Berryl. 

" iS'tr Afthxnr Berryl, you mean." 

She was, however, really tonched with compassion, when he 
spoke of Lady Berryl's destitute condition ; and her ao:i was 

Sling on to repeat what Mordicai had said to him, but Lady 
lonbrony interrupted — 
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" Oh ! my dear Colambvc I don't repeat that detcataljle man'a 
impertioent sjieecheB to me. If there ia anything really about 
busineas, Hpciik to your father. At any rate, don't tell us of it 
now, hecause I've a hnndred things to do," said her ladyship, 
liurrying ont of the roam. "Grace, Grace Nugent! I want 

Lord Colamh.'G Bighed deeply. 

" Dou't despair," Biiid Mias Nugent, as Bhe followed to obey 
her aunt'3 aummons. " Don't despair, don't attempt to apeaJc to 
her again till to-morrow morning. Her head is now fall of Lady 
fit. James's party ; when it is emptied of that, you will have a 
better chance. Never despair." 

" Never, while you entourage mo to hope that any good can 
he done." 

Lady Clonbrony was particularly glad that aha had carried 
her point about this party at Lady St. James's ; becanae, from 
the first private intimation that the Dacheaa of Toroaster toes to 
be there, her ladyship flattered herself that the long-desired in- 
troduction might then be accomplished. £nt of this hope Lady 
St. James hod likewiao received intimation from the double- 
dealing !Mias Fratt ; and a warning note was despatched to the 
duchess to let her grace know that oiroumstancos had occurred, 
which had rendered it impossible not to ask the Olonbronies. An 
excuse, of course, for not going to thia party, was sent by the 
duchesB. Her grace did not like large parties ; she wonld hava 
the pleaanre of accepting Lady 8t James's invitation for her 
select patty, on Wednesday, the 10th. Intfl these select parties, 
Lady Clonbrony had never been admitted. In retnrn for her 
great entertainments, she was iavited to great entcrtoiameuta, to 
large parties ; but further she could never penetrate. 

At Lady St. James's, and with her set, Lady Clonbrony 
suffered a different kind of mortification from that which Lady 
Langdale and Mrs. Dareville made her endnre. She was safe 
from the witty raillery, thc-sly innaendo, the insolent mimicry ; 
but she waH kept at a cold, impassable distance, by ceremony. 
" So far shalt tnou go, and no farther," was expressed in every , 
look, in every word, and in a thousand different ways. 

By themost punctilious respect and nice regard to precedency, 
even by words of courtesy; " Your ladyship does me honoar,"&c. ; 
Lady St. James contrived to mortify, and to mark the difference 
between those with whom she was, and with whom she was not, 
npou terms of intimacy and eqnality. Thus the ancient gramleea 
of Spain drew a lino of demarcation between themselves and Uie 
newly created nobility. Whenevoi" or wherever they racl, thuy 
treated the new nobles with the ntmost respoet, never addressed 
them hut with all their titles, with low bows, and with all the 
p.ppearaiice of being, with the most perfect consideration, any- 
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thiuj* but tbeir oqiialM ; wliilst towards one another, tbe gran Jeea 
liiiil nsiJe tbeir state, and, omitting their titles, it was " Aloali 
— Medina— Sidoni a — Iutaiitado,"aiida freedom and familiarity, 
which marled equality. Entrenohedin etiquette in thismannGr, 
and mocked with marks of respeet, it was iropoasiUe either to 
intrude or to complain of being exduded. 

At anpper, at Lady St. James's, Lady Olonbrony's presout 
was pronounced by some gentlemen to be remarkably hi^b- 
flavonred. This observation tnrned the conversation to InsK 
coimnoditiofl and Ireland. Lady Clonbrony, poaaessed by the 
~ icifla that it wae disadvantageous to appear as an Irishwoman, or 
as a favourer of Ireland, began to be embarrasBed by liady 
St. James's repeated tbauks. Had it been in her power to offer 
anything else, with propriety, she would not have thought of 
sending her ladyship anything from Ireland. Vexed hy the qnea- 
tions that were aaked her about her country. Lady ulcn- 
brony, as usual, declared it wan not her country, and went on 
to depreoiata and abuse everything Irish ; to declare that there 
was no posaibility of living in Ireland; and that, for her own 
part, she was resolved never to return thither. Lady St. 
Jumes, preserving perfect silence, lot her go on. Lady Cloii- 
brony, imagining that this silence arose from coincidcnco of 
opinion, proceeded, with all the eloquence she possessed, which 
was very little, repeating the same eiclamatians, and reiterat- 
ing lier vow of ]ierpetual expatriation ; till at last, an elderly 
lady, who was a stranger to her, and whom she had till this 
moment scarcely noticed, took up the defence of Ireland with 
mnch wnrmth and energy. The eloquence with which she 
epoke, and tho respect with which she was hoard, astonished 
Lady Olonbrony. 

"Who is sheP" whispeied her ladyship. 

"Does not your ladyship know Lady Oranmore; the Irish 
Lady OranmoreP" 

" Lord bices me I what have I eaid 1 what liave I done.! Oh, 
why did not you give me a hintj Lady St. James P " 

"I was not aware that your liidyship was not acquaintel 
with Lady Oranmore," replied Lady St James, unmoved by 
her distress. 

Everybody sympathized with Lady Oranmore, and admired 
the honest ae^ with which she abided by her country, and 
defended it against unjust aspersions and affected esecrationa. 
Every one present enjoyed Lady Clonbrony's confusion except 
Jliss Nogent, who sat with her eyes bowed down by shame, 
dnring tlin whole of this scene. She was glad that Lord Colambre 
was not a witness o£ it, and comforted herself with the hope, 
that, upon the whole. Lady Clonbrony would be benefited by the 
pam she had felt. Tbia instance might convince her that it waa 
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not necessary to deny lier country to be receiveJ. in any cc 
JnEngiund; and that those who navotbo coarago and atoac 
to be thumSijIveB, DJiil to support wbut they feel and believn 1 
be tht) truth, muat command roiJiNct. Miss Nu^ont hoped that, 
in conseqaenra of this conviction, Lady Clonbrony woald lay 
aside the little afiectutiona by which her maoDera vrere rendered 
painfully constrained and ridicoloua ; and, above all, she hoped, 
that what Xi^dy Oranmore had Haid of Ireland might dispose 
lier aunt to liatea with patience to nil Lord Colambre might 
urge iu favoar of returning to her homo. Bot Miss Nueciit 
hoped in Tain. Ln<Iy Clonbrony uever iti lier life generalised 
any obeervations, or drew any but a partial conclusion from tho 
loost striking facts. 

" Lord, my dear Grace 1 " she said, as soon as they were sealed 
in their carriaKO ; " what a scrape I got into to-night at supper, 
and what disifracB I came to I And ail this because I did not 
know Lady Oranmore. Now you see the inconceivable disad- 
vantage of not knowing ererybody. Everybody of o certain 

Uiss Nugent endeavoured to elide in her own moral on the 
occasion, bnt it would not do. 

" Ves, my dear, LaJy Oranmore may talk in that kind of 
xtylo of Ireland, because, on. the other bund, che is so highly 
connected iu England, and besides, she is an old lady, and may 



take liberties ; 
enough." 



1 short, she is Lady Oi 



and that a 



The next morning, when they all mot at breakfast, Lndy 
Clonbrony complained bitterly of her inereaued rheumutisro, of 
the disagreeable, stupid iiarty they had had tho preceding night, 
and of the necessity of going to another formal party to-morniw 
night, and the next, and the next night, and, in tho true tine- 
lady style, deplored her situution, and the impossibility of avoid- 
ing thoae things, 

WLicli felt lliey curao, yet covet Etill to tooL 

Miss Nagent determined to retire, as soon as she could, from 
tUo bi'eak fast-room, to leave Lord Colambre an opportunity 
(i! talking over hia family affairs at liberty. She knew, by tM 
Bcriousueas of hie countenance, that his mind was intent upon 
doing 80, and she hoped that hia influence with liis father and 
inotlier would not be exerted in vain. Cut, just Qs she was 
rising from tho breakfast-table, in came Sir Terence O'Fay, 
and, seating himself quite at his ease, in spite of Lady Clon- 
lirony'a repulsive looks, his awe of Lord Oolatnbre having now 

" I'm tired," said he, " and have a right to be tired, for it ia 
Eo small walk I've taken for the good of this noble family thia. 



moriiiag. And, Mie^ Nugent, before I Bay more, I'll tako a 
uup of tay from, yon, if you pleasB." 

LaJy Cloabrony rose, with q;reUit Htatelmeaa, and walked to 
tbu farthest end of the rooin, where ehe established lierself &t 
lier writing-table, and begau to write notes. 

Sir Teveneo wiped his forehead deliberately. 

■' Then I've had a fine run. Misa Nugent, I believe jon nover 
saw me run ; but I can rnn, I promise yon, when it's t« serve 
n friend. And, my lord— (turning to Lord Olonbrony)— what 
(to you think I ran for this morning — to buy a bargain — and of 
whiitf^a bargain of a bad debt— a debt of youra, which I bar- 
ruined for, and jnRt in time. For, what Jo yon think that rascal 
waa bringing upon you but au execution r " 

" An execntiou I " repeated everybody present, except Lord 
Ciilambre. 

" And how has this been prevented, sir P " said Lord Oolambre. 

" Ob ! let mo alono for that," said Sir Terence. '"I got a hint 
from my little friend, Paddy Brady, who would not be paid for 
it either, though he's as poor as a rat. Well, as soon aa I got 
the hint, I dropped the thing I had in my hand, which was the 
Suhlin Evening, and ran for the bore life— for there wasn't 
a coach — in my alippers, aa I was, to get into the prior creditor's 
ahoes, the little solicitor, that lives in (Jrntohed Fnara. Mordicai, 
luckily, never dreamt oE thia, so he waa very genteel, though he 
wan taken on a sndden, and from his breakfast, which an English- 
man don't like particularly — I popped him a douceur of a 
dranght, at thirty-one days, on Garraghty, the agent, of which 
ho must get notice. I descant on the law before the ludiea — ha 
handed me over his debt and execution, and he made mo prior 
creditor in a trice. Then I took coach in state, the first T met, 
and away with me to Long Acre ; saw Mordiooi. ' Sir,' aaya I, 
' 1 hear you're meditating an execution on a friend of mine.' 
' Am I F ' said the rascal ; ' who told you so P ' ' No matter,' said 
L ' Butljuafc called in to let you liow there's no use in life of 
your execution, for there's a prior creditor with his execution 
to be satisfied first.' So he made a great many black faces, and 
said a great deal wliich I never listened to, but came oft here 
clean to tell you all the stoi'y." 

" Not one word of which do I understand," said Lady Clon- 

" Then, my dear, you are very ungrateful," said Lord Clou- 

Lord Oolambre said nothing, for he wished to learn moro of 
Sir Terence O'Fay's character, of the statu of his father's affairs, 
and of the family methods of proceeding in. matters of businoBB. 

" Faith ! Terry, I know I'm very thankful to you. Bnt an 
execution's an ugly thing ; and I hope there's no danger " 
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" Never fear," said Sir Terence. " Haven't I been at tny wit's 
ccda for myself or my friends ever since I came to man's 
estate ; to jeani of diecretion I stoald say, for tlie deuce a foot 
of eatate bare I. Bnt use haa aharpeaeu. my wite prettj well 
for your service ; so never be in droad, my good lord ; for, look 
ye ! " cried the rccVleKS knight, sticking hia arms akimbo — ■ 
'■ look ye here ! in Sir Terence O'Fay stande a host, that desires 
no better than to eticonnter, single witted, all the iluna in the 
United KingdomB, Mardicai the Jew inclusive." 
- "At-! that'a the devil, that Mordicai," said LordClonbronj; 
" that's the only man on earth I dread." 

" Why, he'a only a coachmaker, is he not? " said Lady Cloa- 
brony. " I can't thinit how you can talk, my lord, of dreading 
each a low man. Tell him, if he'a tronbiesome, we won't be- 
speak any more carriages ; and, I'm sure, I wish you would not 
be 80 silly, my lord, to employ biin any more, when yott know 
lie diaappointed me the last birthday aboat the landan, whicli Z 
have not got yet." 

''Nonaense, mv dear," said Lord Clonbrony," yon don't know 
what you are talking of — Terry, I say, even a friendly execution 
is an ugly thiuE." 

"Pboo! phoo! aa ugly thing! So is a fit of the gout; liut 
one's al! the better for it aft«r. 'Tia juet a renewal o£ life, my 
lord, for which one must pay a bit of a fine, you know. Take 
patience, and leave me to manage all properly. You know I'm 
need to these thinga. Only you recollect, if you please, how I 

managed my friend Lord ; tl's bad to be mentioning oameji, 

but Lord everybody-knowB-who. Didn't I bring him through 
cleverly, when there was that rascally attempt to Eeize the 
family plate P I had notioe, and what did I do, bat broke open 
a partition between that lord's house and my lodgings, which I 
had taken next door; and so, when the sheriff's officers were 
searching ijelow on the ground-floor, I just shoved the plate 
easy through to my bedchamber at a moment's warniajf, and 
then bid the gentlemen walk in, for they couldn't set a foot in 
my Paradise, the devila ! Ho they stood looking at it through 
the wall, and cursing me, and 1 holding both my sidea with 
lauf^hter at their fallen faces." 

Sir Terence and Lord Clonbrony lauffhed in concert. 

"This ia a good stoiy," aaid Miss Nugent, smiliag; 
" bnt, snrely. Sir Terence, auch things are never done in real 
lifeP" 

" Done ! oy, are they, and I could tell you & hundred better 
atrokes, my dear Miss Nugent." 

" &raco ! " cried Lady Clonbrony, '' do pray have the good- 
nesa to seal and send these notes ; for really," whispered she, as 
her niece came to the table, " I cawnt atee, 1 oawut bear that 
horrid man's vice, his accent grows homder and hornder 1 " 
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Her ladyship rose and left the room. 

"Why, then," continued Sir Terence, following Miaa Nugent 
to the table, whore she was Bealing letters ; '' I must tell you 
how I aarrod that sama mao, on another occasion, and got the 
victory too." 

No general officer could talk of hia victories, or fight hia 
battles over again, with more complacency, than Sir Terence 
O'Fay reconnted hia civil esploits. 

*' Now, I'll tall Miss Nugent. There was a footman in the 
family, not an Irishman, bat one of your powdered English 
scoundrels, that ladies are so fond of having hanging to the 
backs of their carriages 1 one Fleming he was, that turned apy, 
and traitor, and informer, went privately and gave notice to the 
creditors where the plate was hid in the thiclinesB of the chim- 
ney — Imt if he did, what happened P Why, I had my oounter- 
Bpy, an honest little Jrish hoy, in the creditor's shop, that I had 
secured with a little donceur of nsquebaugh ; and ho outwitted, 
as was natural, the English lying valet, and gave ua notice just 
in the nick, and I got ready for their reception, Mias Nugent, 
I only wish you'd seen the e.tcellent sport we had, letting them 
foliqw the scent they got; and when they were sure of their 
game, what did they find F Ha ! ha 1 ha !— dragged oat, after n 

woirJd of labour, a heavy boi of a load of bricibats 1 not an 

item of my friend's plate, that was all snug in the coalhole, where 
them dunces never thought of looking for it. Ha ! ha I ha .' " 

" But come, TeiTy," cried Lord Clonbrony. " I'll pull down 
your priJe, How finely, aoother time, your job of the false 
ceiling answered in the liall, I've heard that story, and havo 
been fold how the sheriff's fellow thrust his bayonet up througli 
your false plaster, and down came tumbling the family plate. 
Hey, Terry ? That cost your friend, Loi-d everybody-knowa- 
who, more than your head's worth, Terry." 

"I ask your pardon, rny lord, it never cost him a farthing," 

" When he paid £7,000 for the plate, to redeem iti* " 

" Well ! and did not I make up fur that at the raee.s of ? 

Tbe creditors learned that my lord's horse, Nabocliah. was to 

jxiTi at races ; and as the sherifTs officer loiew he dare not 

touch, him on the race-ground, what does he do, hut he comes 
down, early in the morning, on the mail-coach, and walks 
Btraight down to the livery-atabiea. He had an exact descrip- 
tion of the stables, and the stall, and the horse's bndy-clothus. 

"I way there, seeing the horse taken care of; aud, knowing 
the cut of the fellow's jib, what does I do, but whips the body- 
clothes off Nabochah, and claps them upon a garrone, that tho 
priest would not ride 

"In comes tlie bailiff; ' Good morrow to you, sir,' says I, 
leadingout of the stable my lord's horse with nn onld saddle and 
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" ' Tim Neal,' aays I to the p;room, who waa mbbinj; down the 
garrone'a heels, * mind your luts to-day, and we'll wet the pla.te 
to-night.' 

"'Not ao fast, neither,' aays the hailiff; 'here's my writ for 
aeizingthe horse.' 

" ' Ooli,' says T, ' yon wouldn't bo so cruel.' 

" ' That's all iny eye,' saya he, aeizinjf the garrone, while I 
mounted Nabocliah, and rode him off dehberately." 

■' Ha 1 ha ! ha! That wasceat, Igrant yon, Terry," said Lord 
ClonbTouy; " bat what a dolt of a born ignoramus must that 
sherifFii fellow have been, not to know Nahoclish when he saw 



"But atay, mylordj stay, Misa Nogent. I have more for 
you," following her wherever she moved ; " I did not let him off 
Bti, I bid and bid againnt them for the pretended Nabocliali, till 
I letthim on their hands tor 500 guineaa. Sal ha! ha! Waa 
not that famous ? " 

" But," said Miiis Nugent, " I cannot believe yon arc in 
earnest. Sir Terence. Surely tliia would be " 

" WhatP Ont with it, my dear MiHsNugent," 

"I am afraid of olTending yon " 

" You can't, my dear, I defy yon^aay the word that came to 
the tongue's end, it ia always the best.' 

"I was going to say swindling," aaid the yoang liwly, colour- 
ing deeply. 

" Oh I yon mere going to say wrong then ! It's not called 
swindling amongst gentlemen, who know the world; it's only 
jockeying — tine ^port — and very honourable, to help afriendjiit 
a dead lift. Anything to got a friand out of a present diffi- 

'' And when the present difficulty is over, do your friends never 
think of the fnturo P " 

" The fnturc ! leave the future to posterity," aaid Sir Terence ; 
" I'm connael only for the preaent, and when the evil cornea it is 
lime enoagh to tnink of it ; I can't bring tlio guns of my wits 
to tear till the enemy's alongside of me, or within sight of nio, 
at the least. And besides, there never was a good commander 
yet, by sea or land, that would tell his little enpedieots before- 
hand, or before the very dav of battle." 

"It must be a sad thin^, said Miss ITugent, sighing deeply, 
" to be reduced to live bv little eipedienta ; daily erpedienta " 

Lord Oolambre struck hia forehead, but said nothing. 

" But it yon are beating yonr brains about yoar own affairs, 
my Lord Colambre, my dear," said Sir Terence, '' ' 



^ way of settling your family affavra at 
don't like little dady expedients, Misa Nugent, there' 
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satisfaction mid onrs. I hinted it delicately to you befoi'e, bat, 
between friends delicacy is im]>ertineut. So I tell you, iu plain 
Engliah, youVe nothing' to du but eo and propose yourselt, 
inat as yon stand, to the heiress Misa B , that deaires no 

"Sir!" cried Lord Colamhre, stepping forward, red with 
Buddeu anger. Misa iNugeut laid her nand upon his arm — 

" Oh ! my lord ! " 

" Sir Terence O'Fay," continaed Lord Colambre, iu a mode- 
rated tone, "yon are wrong to mention that youug lady's name 
in such a manner." 

" Why, then, I said only Miss B ; and there are a whole 

lii»e of fceea. But I'll engage she'd thank me for what I sug- 
gested, and thint herself the queen-bee, if my expedient were 
adopted by joa." 

" Sir Terence," said his lordship, smiling, " if ray father thinks 

E roper that yon shonld manage his affairs, and devise expedients 
ir him, I have nothing to say on that point; hot I must beg 
you will not trouble yourself to snggeat expaiients for me, and 
that yon will have the goodness to leave me to settle my own 
affairs." 

Sir Terence made a low bow, and was silent for five seconds ; 
then turning to Lord Clonbrony, who looked much more abajshed 
than he did : _ 

" By tho wise one, my good lord, I believe there are eonio 
men — noblemen too — that don't know their friends from their 
enemies. It is my Krm persuasiou now, that if I had served von 
as I serred my friend I was talking of, your sou there wonld. 
ten to one, think I had done him an injury by saving the family 

" I certainljr should, sir. The family plate is not the first 

object in my mind," rephed Lord Colambre ; " family honour 

Kay, Miss Nugent, 1 must speak," continued his lordship, per- 
ceiving by her countenance that she was alarmed. 

" Never fear, Miss Nugent, dear," said Sir Terence ; " I'm as 
cool as a cucumber. Faith, then, my Lord Colambre, I agree 
■with you that family honour's a mighty line thing, only troublo- 
Bome to one's self and one's friends, and expensive to keep up, 
with all the other expenses and debts a gentleman has nowa- 
days. So I, tbat am under no natural obh|jations to it, by birth 
or otherwise, have just stood by through, life, and asked myself, 
before I would volunteer bemg bound to it, what could this aamo 
faraiiy honoar do for a man m this world P And first and fore- 
most, I never remember to have seen family honour stand a man 
in much stead in a court of law; never to have seen family 
honour stand against an execution, or a custodiam, or an injunc- 
tion even. 'Tisararethingithissaniefamily honour, and averj 
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fine thing ; but I never knew it yet, at a jiinch, pa^ o 

pair of boots," added Sir Terence, drawing up his Own \ 

mnch comiilaconcy. 

At this moment Sir Terence was called out of the roon] 
one who wiinted to speak to him an particular baaineas. 

"My denr father," cried Lord Colainbre, " ii" ""^ ■ 
him: stay for one moment and hear your gi 

I Miaa Nngent left the father and son together, 

"Hear your natural friend for one moniont," - cried . 
Colrtnihre. " Let me beseech joii, fatlier. uot, to have r 
to any of these paltry eipedienta, but trust your aoi 
the Btate of jour affairs, and we shall find some honoura 

" Yes, yes, yen — very true ; when yoifre of age, Colam 
-^ell talk of it ; hut nothing can be done till theu, Wefikall g 
oo — we shall get through very well till then, with Terry's asBf 
ance. And I mnat be^ you will not say a word more iigait 
Terry ; 1 can't bear it ; I can't do without him. Pray, do^ 
detain me. I can say no more — except," added he, retominj^ 
his usual concluding senlence, " that there need, at oUeviNltei.f 
none of this, if people would hot live upon their own eatetei 
Ifill their own mutton." He stole out of the room, glad to ei 
however shabbily, from present explanation and present i 
There are persons without rosonrco, who in difficulties rei 
always to the same point, and usually to the same words. 

While Lord Colambre was walking up and down the re,„ 
much vexed and diaappointed at finding that he could mafes n, 
impression on his father's mind, nor obtain his eoufidencOiLady' 
ClonbroDj'B woman, Mrs. Petito, knocked at the door, with a 
message &om her lady, to beg, if Lord Colambre was h]j hiiiiaetf, 
he would go to her dreasing-room, as she wished to have a con- 
ference with him. He obeyed her summons, 

" Sit down, ray dear Colambre. " And she began preeiaely 
with her old sentence ; 

'' With the fortune 1 brooRht your fatlier, and with my lord's 
estate, I cawnt understand the meaning oi all these pecuniary 
diificulties ; and all that strange creature Sir Tereuce eaya la 
algebra to me, who spealc English. And I am particularly sorry 
he was let in this morning ; but he's such a brute that lie does 
not think anything of forcing one's door ; and he tells my foot- 
man ho does not mind "not at home" apincbof Bunff. Now, 
what can you do with a man who could say that sort of thing, 
you knowP The world's at an end! " 

" 1 wish my father had nothing to do with him, aa much as 
yon can wish it," said Lord Colambre ; " but 1 have said all that 
a son can say, and withont effect." 
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" What particularly provokes mo against him," contiaued 
Lady Clonbrony, "ia what I have just beard from Grace, wlio 
was really hurt by It too, for she ia the warmeBt friend in the 
world. I aOudoto the creature's indelicate way of touching 
upon a tender pint, and mentioning on amiahle yonng heiresa's 
name. My dear Oolambve, I trust you have given me credit for 
tnj inviolahle silence, all this time, npon the pint nearest my 
heart. I am rejoiced to hear yon was so warm whea she was 
mentioned inadvertently hy that brute ; and I trust you now sco 
the advantages nf the projected union in as strong and agreeable 
a pint of view as I do, my own Colamhre. I should leave things 
to themselves, and let you prolong the dees of courtship as yon 

S lease, only for what I now hear incidentally, from my lord and 
It brate, about pecuniary embarrassments and the necessity of 
something being done before next winter. And indeed I think 
cow, in propriety, the proposal cannot be delayed much lonjter, 
for the world begins to talk of the thin^ as done; and even Mrs. 
£roadkurst, I know, had no doubt that if this aantretem.'pi about 
the poor Beiryls had not oecnrred, yonr proposal would have 
been, made before the end of last week." 

Our hero was not a man to make a proposal because Mrs, 
Broadhnrst eipected it, or to marry because the world said ho 
was going to be married. He steadily said that, from the first 
moment the subject had been mentioned, he had explained him- 
self distinctly ; that the joimg lady's friends could not there- 
fore be under any doubt as to hia intentions ; that if they 
had voluntarily deceived themselves, or exposed the lady in 
sHoations from which the world waaled to make fala 8 conclusions, 
he was not answerable. His conscience was at ease — entirely so, 
as ho was convinced that the yonng lady herself, for whose 
merit, talents, independence, and generosity of character he pro- 
fessed high respect, esteem, and admiration, had no doubt eitlier 
of the estcnt or the nature of his regard. 

"Regard, respect, esteem, admiration I Why, my dearest 
Colambre ! this is saying all I want ; satisfies me^ and I am sure 
would satisfy Mrs. Broadhnrst and Miss Broadhnrst too," 

"No dottbt it will, but not if I aspired to the honour of Misa 
Broadhnrst's hand, or professed myself her lover." 

"My dear, you are mistaken. Miss Broadhnrst is too sen- 
sible a girl, a vast deal, to look for love, and a dying lover, and 
all that sort of stuff j I am persuaded — indeed I have it from 
good, from the best authority — that the young lady— you know 
one must be delicate in these cases, where a young lady of such 
fortune, and no despicable family too, ia concerned; therefoi'el 
cajjnot speak qnito plainly, bnt I say I have it from the best 
authority that you mould be preferred to any other suttoi'. and 
KlBiiortthat " 
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" I beg yoar pardon, maJam, for interraptlng yon," cried Lord 
Colambre, colouring a eood deal ; " bnt you mnst encase mo if 
I Bay that the only authority on wliicb I could believe thia is 
one from which 1 am morally certain I shall never hear it — 
from Misa Broadhurat herBoIf. 

'■ Jjord, child ! if yon would only ask her the question she 
wonld tell you it is truth, I dare say." 

" But aa I have no curioaity ou the subject " 

"Lord hlcsa me ! I thought everybody had curiosity. Bnt 
Blill, without curiosity. I am aure it would gratify you when you 
did hear it ; and can t yon juat put the simple qnestioa P " 

" Impoasible ! " 

" Impoaaihle ! Now that is bo very provoking, when the 
thing IB all hut done. Well, take yonr own time; all I will aaic 
of you then is, to let things go on as you are going — smoothi 
and pleasantly ; and T'll not press von further on the subject 
present. Let things go on smoothly, that's all I aak, and 
nothing." 

" I wish I could oblige you. mother, but I cannot do tl 
Since you tell me that the world and Miss Broadhurat's friei 
have already miancderstood my iatentiona, it becomes neceBBi 
in justice to the young lady and to myself, that I shoidd 
all further donht impoasible. I shall therefore put an i 
it at once by leaving town to-morrow." 

Lady Clonbrony, breathless for a moment with am, 
eiclaimed: " Blesa me! leave town to-morrow! Jnst at tl 
beginning of the season ! Impossible ! I never saw snch a j 
oipitntc, raah young man. But stay only a few weeks, ColaMl 
the physiciiina advise Buxton for my rheumatism, and yon. s' 
take us to Buxton early in the season — you cannot refuse 
that. Why, if Misa Broadhurst was a dragon, you could 
be in a greater hurry to run away from her. What are 
afraid of P " 

" Of doing what is wrong — the only tiling I trnst of whiel 
shall ever be afraid." 

Iiady Clonbrony tried persuasion and argument— such ai 
ment as she could nse — bnt all in vain ; Ijonl Colamhre was 
in his resolution. At laat she came to tears, and her sou, in n: 
agitation, said : 

" I cannot bear this, mother ! I would do anything yon ai 
that I could d'.' with honour ; bnt this is impossible." 

" Why impossible P I will take all hlame upon mysell . 
you are snre that Miss Broadhurst does not misunderstand yc 
and you esteem her, and admire her, and all that. All I ask _ 
that you'll go on as yon are, and see more of her ; and how do 
yon know but you may fall in love with her, as you call it, to- 
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" Beoauae, luadam, uiace you press me so far, my affections 
are ensa.ged to another person. Do iiot look bo dre&dfallj 
shockea, my dear mother. I have told you tmly that I ttink 
myself too young, much too yonng, yet to marry. In the cir- 
eunistances in which I know my family are placed it is probaLle 
that I shall not tor some years be able to marry as I wiah. 
You may depend itpoD it that I shall not take any step, I shall 
not even declare my attaotment to the object of my affection, 
without your knoivledge ; and f^lr from being inclined to follow 
headlong my own passions — ^atrong as they are — be assured 
that the honour of my family, your happiness, my mother, my 
father's, are my first objects. I shall never think of my own till 
these are secnred." 

Of the conclusion of thia speooh Lady Clonbrony heard only 
the sound of tho words. From the moment that her eoa had 
prononnced that his uHections were engaged she had been 
running over in her head every probable and improbable per- 
son she could think of. At last, suddenly starting up, ahe 
opened one of the folding doors into the next apartment and 
called : 

" Grace ! Grace Nugent ! Put down your pencil, Gracp, thia 
minute, and come here ! " 

Miss Nugent obeyed with her usual alacrity, and the moment 
she entered tho room, Lady Clonbrony, fixing her eyes fall upon 
her, said : 

" There's jour cousin Colambre tells me his affections aro 
en gaged-" 

"Yea, to Miss Broadburst no doubt," said Miss Nugent, 
smiling with a simphcity and openness of countenance which 
assured Lady Clonbrony that all was safe in that qnartor. A 
suspicion which had darted into her mind was thu^dispelled. 

" No doubt. Ay, do you hear that — no doiiht, Colambre 9 
Grace, yon see, has no donbt ; nobody has any doubt but your- 
self, Colambre." 

" And are your affectiocs engaged, and not to Miss Broad- 
hnrst ? " said Miss Nugent, approaching Lord Colambre. 

" There now ! You see how you surprise and disiippoint every- 
body, Colambre,'" 

" 1 am sorry that Miss Nugent should be disappointed," said 
Lord Colambre. 

" But because I am disappointed, pray do not call me Miss 
Nugent, or turn away from me as if you were displeased." 

"It must then be some Cambridgeshire lady," said Lady 
Clonbrony. " I am sure I am very sorry he ever went to Cam- 
bridge ; Oxford I advised. One of the Miss Bcrryls, I presume, 
who have nothing. I'll have ui> more to do with those Bcrryls, 
There was the reason of the son's vast intimacy. Grace, yon 
may give up all thoughts of Sir Arthur." 
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■'I have no thonghta to give np, niadam," said Mies Nngent, 
smiling. " Miss Broadhuret," continned she, going on eagerly 
with what she was saying to Lord Colamhre — " Miss Broadhnrat 
is my friend, a friund 1 love and admire; btit yon will aliow 
that I strictly kept my promise, never to praise her to you 
till you should be^in to praise her to mo. Now recollect, last 
night you did priiise her to me, Bo jastly that I thought yon 
hked her, I confess; bo that it is natural I should fei>l u. little 
disappointed. Now you know thewhole of my mind, I have 
no intention to ('jicroanh upon your confidence; therefore therH 
is no occasiou to look so embarrassed. I give you my word I 
will never spealc to yoa again upon the subject," she BH.td, 
holding out her hand to him, " provided yon will never again 
call me Miss Nugent. Am I not your own cooaiu Gruce ? 
Do not be displeased with her." 

" Yon are my own dear cousin Grace, and nothing can lie 
further from my mind thanany tlioughtof being displeased with 
her; especially Just at this raomect, when 1 am goiug away, 
probably for a considerable time." 

" Away I When P-wbere P " 

" To-morrow morning, for Ireland." 

"Ireland I of all places," cried Lady Clonbrniiy. "What 
upon earth puts it into your head to go to Ireland ? You do 
very well to go out of the way of falling in love ridiculously, 
since that ia the reason of your going; but what put Ireland 
into yonr head, child? " 

" I will not presume to ask my mother what put Ireland out 
of her head," said Lord Colainbre, smiling; but she will re- 
collect that it is my native ooantry." 

" That was your father's fault, not mine," eaid Lady Olon- 
brony, " for I wished to have been confined in England ; but 
he would have it to say that his son and heir was born at Clon- 
brony Gastle ; and there was a great argument between him 
and my uncle, and BometHnE about the Prince of Wales and 
Oarnarvon Castle was thrown in, and tliat turned the scale 
much against my will ; for it whb my wish that my aon should 
he an Englishman bora— like myself. But after ail, I doa't 
see that having the mistorttine to be born in a country should 
tie one to it in any sort of way. I should have hoped your 
English edication, Oolambre, would have given yon too libMral 
idears for that. So I reely doa't eee why you should go to 
Ireland merely because it's yonr native country.'' 

"Not merely because it la my native country, but I wish to 
go thitber. I desire to become acquainted with it, because it 
is tbe country in which my father s property lies, and ftoin 
which we draw our subsistence." 

"Subsistence] Lord blees me I what a word!— fitter Tot a 
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o loot aftv -p^ax ia&a's pnpaty. I bofM jm wilt Bake tbs 
eenia do tfctf <kiX]rT tmA moA v» wmiHincgii. ilod pny, bow 
kiBfC do you uiaa to at^ r " 

"Till I SBof -^. — ~*'— . i* joakave bo olNKticM. I wiU 
Epend Um ^^■J'gg ■■■ilhii im tmrOii^ in Irauiii, SMd I will 
reUtm kent bf tke tiow I kh □( t^s, osless job uul mj fatbor 
ghonld betwc tfat t^te ia hdaad." 

" Not the Imbx ^nctt of tint, if I can |werent it, I praauM 
JOS," audlAdrdD^toBj. 

lark Cob^M apd Mis Nugent si^ed. 

"Aad I a^ aare I ahafl take it rery unkindly of jo«, 
Cobaibre, if jea go asd tnm oat a paitiaati for Imasd, after 
all, like GnK 'S^^eat." 

*'A|arBUB! Xa; I hope not a partisAD, trat a fiieod," Eaul 
Mica ^i^eal. 

" KoBsoiM^ cfaBd ! I hate to hear people — womea especiaUjr, 
and jonsg' Uies pattietilarlj — telk of beiag frtcnila to tlus 
oomitTT w thai conntry. What caa they know aboot countries ? 
Better tluak of being friends to ttemselres, and friends to their 

'l-wts-nOD^,'' said Miss NugeBt, "to callmyBeli afriendlo 
Iieland ; I mi^iit to say tJiat Ireland had been a friend to me ; 
liiat I found Irish friends «ben I had no other, an Irish home 
niien I had do other; that mj earliest and happiest years, noder 
your kind care, had been spent there ; and that I can never tor- 
get thit, my dear aont ; I hope yoa do not wish that I shonld." 
" Heaven forbid, my sweet Grace ! " aaid Lady Clonbronr. 
touched by her voice and manner. " Heaven forbid ! I doi^t 
wish yon to do or be anything but what yon are ; for I am con- 
vinced there's nothing 1 could ask joa would not do for mc ; 
""indl can ten yon there's few things yon conld ask, love, I 
ImiU not do for yon." 

\ A iriah vas instantly eipresaed in the eyes of her niece. 
■ TaAj Clonbrony, thoQgh not nsnally quick at interpreting the 
wishes of others, understood and answered before she ventured 
to make her request in words. 

" Aik anything but OitU, Grace. Retnm to Clonbrony while 

X am able to live in London, that I never can or will do for you 

—-rfW anybody !" — looking at her son in all the pride of obstinacy; 

§1^80 tliere la an end of the matter. Go you where yon please, 

Jolambre, and I shall stay where I please. I suppose, as jour 

jBiother, 1 have a right to say as much ? " 

^ Her son, with the utmost respect, assureJ her that he had no 
„ii to infringe npon her undoubted liberty of judging for 
self; that he had never interfered, except ko far as to tell 
* circumstances of her cffnirs with v.Lich she soemed to 1)0 
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totally unac^iuaiuted, anil of whicli it might bu <la,DgeToi 
to continue iii ignorance. 

" Don't talk to me about niTairH," cried abe, dvawiug lier lianf 
Hway from her soc ; "talk to mj lord, or my lord's afreiiML 
BiQce vou ava going to Ireland, about business. I kttovir nothia^ 
about La sin CBS ; bnt tUis I know, I shall stay in England, and oS^ 
in London every season, as long as I can afFord it; anil when I 
c^innot afiord to live here, 1 hope I ehall not live anywhere. That's 
my notion ofHre, and that's my determina.tioa, oitce for ail ; for 
if none otllie rest of the Clonhrouy family have any,I thank Hea- 
ven I have some spirit." Saying this in her moat stately manner, 
she walked out of the room. Lord Colambre instantly followed 
lipr, for, after the resolution and the promise he bad made, he 
did not dare to trust himself at this moment with Miss Nugent. 

There was to be a concert this night at Lady Clonbrony a. at 
which Mrs, and Miss Broadhurst were of coarse expected. That 
Ihey might not he quite unprepared for the event of her son's 
going to Ireland, Lady Clonbrony wrote a note to Mrs. BroaJ- 
burst, bt^ggtng hux to come balf-an-bour earlier than the time 
mentioned in the cards, " that she might talk over something 
parliculair that had just occurred." 

What paBBed at this cabinet council, as it seems to have had 
no immediate inllaence on afiairs, we need not record. Suffice 
it to observe that a great deal was said and nothing done. 
Miss Broadhurst, however, was not a. young lady who conid 
be easily deceived, even where her passions were Concerned. 
The moment her mother told her of Lord Colambre's intended 
departure she saw the whole truth. She had a strong mind, 
capable of looking steadily at truth. Surrounded, as she had 
been from her chihibood, by evei-y means of self-indulgence 
which wealth and ilattery could bestow, she had discovered 
early what few persons in her situation discover till late in life, 
that aelliBh gratifications may render as incapable of other hap- 
pinesp, but can never of themselves make ns happy. Despising 
Hatterers, she had determined to make herself iriends; to make 
them in the only possible way, by deserving them. Her father 
realized bis iinmense fortune by the power and habit of constant, 
bold, and just calculation. The power and habit which she hai 
learned from him she applied on a far larger scale. With bim 
it had been confined to speculations for the acquisition of 
money ; with her it extended to the attainment of happiness. 
He was calculating and mercenary ; she was estimalile and 
generons. 

Miss Nugent was drosaing for the concert, or rather waa sit- 
ting half^dressed before her glass, refleoling, when Miss Broad- 
hurst came into her room. Miss Nugent immediately dismissed 
her maid. 
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if Grace," saiil Misa Broadhurafc, looking at Gmee with an aif 
c open, deliberate composnre, "you andl are thinking of the 
ic thing, of the same person." 

"Yea— of Lord Colamlire," snid Miss Nugent, ingenuonsly 
and sorrowfully, 

" Tlien I can put yonr mind at ease at jnce, my dear friend, 
by aaauring yon that I shall think of him no more. That I have 
thonght of him 1 do not deny ; I have thought that if, notwith- 
ktandiiig the difference in onr ages and obh^r difi'erences, he had 
preferred me, I should have preferred him to any person who 
ever yet addressed me. On onr first acquaintance I clearly 
saw that he waa not dispoaed to pay court to my fortune, and I 
had also then coolneas of iadgment BufGcient to perceive that it 
waa not probable lie should (all in love with my person. Bat I 
was too proud in my humility, too atrong in my honesty, too 
brave, too ignorant ; in short, I knew nothing of the matter. We 
are all of us more or less auhject to the delusions of vanity, or 
hope, or love. I — cvoti I, who thought myself ao clear-aightad, 
did not know how, with one flutter of hia wings, Cupid can set 
the whole atmosphere ia motion ; change the proportions, siie, 
colour, value, of every object \ load as into a mirage, and leave 
ua in a dismal desert." 

■' My dearest friend," said Misa Nagent, in a tone of true 
Bympathy, 

" But none but a coward or a fool would ait down in tho 
desert and weep, instead of trying to make hia way hack before 
tho atorm risea, ohlitcratea the track, and ovorwlielms every- 
thing. Poetry apart, my dear Grace, you may bo assured tliat 
1 shall think no more of Lord Colamhre." 

•' 1 believe you are right. But I am sorry, very sorry, that it 
must be so." 

" Oh, spare me yonr sorrow ! " 

"My sorrow is for Lord Colambre," said Miss Nngeiit. 
"Where will he find such a wifeP Not in Miss Berryl, t am 
aure, pretty aa she is — a mere tine laily ! Is it possible that 
Iford Colambre should prefer anch a girl? " 

Miss Broadburst looked at her friend aa she spoke, and saw 
truth in her eyes ; aaw that she had no suspicion that aho waa 
herself the person beloved. 

" Tell me, Grace, are you sorry that Lord Colambre is going 
awavP" 

"No, I am glad. I was sorry when I first heard it; but now 
I am glad, very glad ; it may aave him. from a marriage unworthy 
of him, restore hiui to himself, and reserve him for— —the 
only woman I ever saw who is suited tis liiiii, who is equal to 
hiui, who would value and love him aa he deserves to be valued 
and loved." 
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" Stop, my dear : if jOn moan mc, I am not, iiiiil In 
bo, that woman. Therefore, as joti aro my friend and viah a _ 
happiness, as I sincerely tulieve you do, nover, I conjure yoa, 
preaent Btiuh an idea before my mind again. It is out of my 
mind, I hope, for ever. It 13 important to me that yoii should 
know and believe this. At least I will preserve my friends. 
Kow let this subject never be mentioned or alluded to ^aia 
between iis, niy dear. We have subjoeta enough of conveisation ; 
we need not have recourse to pernicious sentimental gnssipings. 
There is a great difference between wauting a ooiijiiliinte ajiii 
treating a friend with confidence. My confidence yon possess; 
all that ongbt, all that ia to be knowa of my mind, you know, 
and ' Now I will leave yoa ia peace to dress for tho 

COBCDtt," 

"Oh, don't go; you don't interrupt me. I shall be dressed 
in a few minutes ; stay with me, and you may be asBured that 
ndther now nor at any other time sh^l I ever ftpeak to you on 
the subject you desire mo to avoid. I entirely agree with yoii 
about confidanlBs and sentimental goseipings; I love you for 
not loviiii[ them." 

A loud knock at the door announced the arrival of company. 

" Think no more of love, but as much as you please of admi- 
ratioa ; dress yourself as fast as yon can," said Miaa Broadhurat ; 
"dress, dress la the order of tho day." 

" Order of the day and order of the night, and all for people 
I don't care for in the least," said Grace. " So life paaseB." 

"Dear me, Miss Nugent," cried Petito, Lady CloiibronyS 
■woman, who at that moment entered with a face of alarm, "not 
dressed yet ! My lady is-gone down, and Mrs. Broadtiiirat and 
my Lady Pocooke's come, and the Honourable Mrs. Trerableham, 
and signor the Itahan singing gentleman has been walliiJig up 
and doivn the apartmeuta there by himself, disconsolate, this half- 
hour, and I wondering all tlie time nobody rang for me. My lady 
dressed. Lord knows now ! irithotit anybody's assistance. Oh, 
metfliful ! Miss Nugent, jf you could stand still for one Einglu 
particle of a second. So then I thought of stepping in to Miss 
Nugent, for the young ladies are talking so fast, says I to myself 
at tne door, they will never know how time goca unless I give 
'eiu a hint. But now my lady ia below, there's no need, to be 
sure, to be nervous ; so wc may take the thing quietly, without 
being ia n. flusfcruin. Dear ladies, is not this now avery sudden 
notion of our young lord's for Ireland P Lud-a-mercy ! Miss 
Nugent, I'm sure your notions is sudden enough, and your dresa 
Lchmd is all, I'm sure. I can't tell how." 

"Oh, never mind," said the young lady, escaping from her; 
"it will do very well, thank you, Petito." 

■'It will do very well, never mind," repeated Petito, muttering 
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to heraclf as she looted after the ladiea whilst tliey ran down- 
stairs. " I cau't abido to dress any young lady wlio saya never 
mind, and it will do very well. That, and her never talkin;,'tn 
one confidantially, or trusting one witli tbe least Lit of lier 
secrets, is tlie thing I can't put np witli from Mias Nngent ; and 
Miss Broadhnrst holding the piiia to me, as much as to a&y, do 
your business, Petito, and don't talk. How, that's ao imperti- 
nent, as if one wasn't the same flesh and blood, and had not as 
good a right to talk of everything, and hear ot everythinj^, as 
themaelvea. And Mrs. Broadhurst, too, cabinet oounciliing 
with my lady, and pursing up her City mouth, when I come in, 
and turning ofl' the dieconrse to suoff, forsooth, as if I waa iin 
ignoraraua, to think they closeted themselves to tali of anuff. 
Now, I think a lady of quality's woman ha^ as good a right to 
he trusted with her lady s secrets as with her jewels ; and if my 
Lady Clonbrony waa a real lady of quality, she'd know that, and 
consider the one as mnch my paraphernalia as the other. So I 
shall tell my lady to-night, as I alwaya do when she veies me, 
that I never Uvea in on Irish family before, and don't know thu 
ways of it. Then, shell tell me she was born in Hosfprdahire; 
then I shall say, with my sauoy look, ' Oh, was you, my lady P I 
always forget that you was an EngUshwoman.' Then maybe 
she'll say, 'Forgetl you forget yourself strangely, Potito.' 
Then I shall say, with a great deal of dignity, ' If your ladyship 
thinks so, my lady, I'd better go.' And I'd desire no better 
than that she would take me at my word, for my Lady Dash- 
fort's is a much better place, I'm told, and she's dying to have 

And having formed this resolution, Petito concluded her 
apparently interminable Boliloquy, and went with my lord'3 

Eentleinan into the antechamber to hoar the ooucert, and give 
or judgment on everything. A^ she peeped iu through the 
vista of heads into the Apollo saloon— for to-night the Alhambra 
was trdnsformed into the AjjoUo sa!oon~ahe bBiW that, whilst 
the company, rant behind rank, in close semicircles, had crowded 
round the performers, to hear a favourite singer, Mias Broad- 
harst and Lord Colambre were standing in the outer semioircla 
tatting to one another earnestly. How would Petito have given 
np her reversionary chance of the three nearly new gowns aho 
expected from Lady Clonbrony, in case she stayed, or, in case 
aho went, the reversionary chance of any dress of Lady Daah- 
fort's, except her scarlet velvet, merely to hear what Miss 
Broadhurst and Lord Colambre were saying. Alas ! she coald 
only see their lips move, and of what they were talking, whether 
of music or love, andwhether the match was to be on or ofl, she 
could only conjecture. Bnt the diplomatic style having now 
descended to waiting-maids, Mrs. Petito tallied to hor i'rieudsio 
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tlio atiU>c1iamber witli as mysterious and consequeutial an air 
iind tone as u ckarga d'affaires or as the ]ady of a charge 
rVaffairea could luive aasumed. She spoke uf lier " private 
belief, " of '' the impression left upon her miod," and her " confi- 
dantial " rL-asona (or thinking as she Jid ; of her " huvin^ liad it 
from the fountain's head," and of " her feur of any committal 
of her authorities. '' 

Notwithatancting all those authorities. Lord Colambro left 
London the very next day, and pursued his way to Ireland, 
determined that ne would see and judge of that countrj^ for him- 
uelf, and decide whether his mother's dislike to residiug there 
was founded on caprice or reasonable causps. 

In the meantime it was reported in London that hie lordship 
was gone to Ireland to make oat the title to some estate, which 
wouid he necessHry for liia marriage settlement with the greut 
heiress, Miss Broadhurst, Wliether Mrs. Petito or Sir Terence 
O'Faj had the greater share in raising and spreading thin report, 
it would bo difficult to determine ; but it is certain, however o 
by whoQiBoever raised, it was most useful to Lord Clonbrony ii 
keeping his creditors quiet. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

The tide did not permit the packet to roach the Pigeon -houBe,, 
and the impatient Lord Oolambre stepped into a boat, and v 
towed acroBB the Bav of Bublin. It was a fine summer n 
The sun ahone bright on the Wicklow mountains. He f 
he even exalted in the beauty of the prospect; and all the W^ 
asEociatiouB of his childhood and the patriotic hopes of li&^ 
riper years swelled his heart as he approached the shores ot hs 
native land. But scarcely had he touched hiB mother eiirp*^ 
than the whole course of hia ideas was changedi and if hi 
heart swelled, it swelled no more with pleasurable sensations, ' 
for instantly he fooud himself surrounded and attacked by a 
Bwarm of beggars and harpies, with strange figures and Btiitnger 
tone ; soioc craving hia charity, some snatcning away his lug- 
gage, and at the same time bidding him " never trouble himaelf," 
and " never fear." A scranible in the boat and on shoro for 
bags and parcels began, and an amphibious figlit betwixt wen, 
who had one foot on sea and one on land, was seen ; and long 
and lond the battle of trunks and portmanteaus raged. The 
vaoquished dei>arted, clinching their empty hands at their oppo- 
nents, and swearing inextinguishable hatred ; while the smiling 
victora stood at eaae, each grasping bis booty — bag, basket 
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parcel, or portmantean : "And, your honour, where will tliese 
go P Where will vre carry 'em all to, for jour honour P " — was 
now tlie qneation. WithouL waiting for an answer, moat ot thu 

Eooda were carried, at the discretion of the porter, to the custom- 
oiise, where, to his lordship's astonishmeDt after this acene of 
confusion, he found that he had. lost nothing but his patience. 
All his goods were safe, and afew"tinpennie3" made his officious 
porters happy men and boys ; hlessinga were showered upon his 

Donour, and be was left in peace at an eicellent hotel in 

Street, Dublin. He rested, refreshed hiroselF, recovered Iiia 
good humour, and walked into the cofiee-house, where lie found 
several officers, Englwli, Irish, aud Scotch. One Enaliah officer, 
H Tery gentlemaiililie; sensible-looking man, of middle age, was 
sitting reading a little pamphlet when Lord Colambre entered. 
He looked up from time to time, and in a few minutes rose, and 
joined the conversation ; it turned upon the beauties and defects 
of the city of Dublin. Sir James Broote — for that was tiio nanio 
of the gentleman — showed on o of his brother- officers the book 
which he had been reading, obserying that, in liis opinion, it 
contained one of the best views of Dublin which ha had ever 
seen, evidently drawn by the hands of a. master, though in a 
slightly playl'ul and ironical style. It was ''An Interuepted 
Iietter from China." The conversation extended from Dublin 
to various parts of Ireland, with all of which Sir James Brooke 
showed that he was well acquainted. Observing that this con- 
versation was particularly mtcrestin^ to Lord Colambre, and 
quickly perceiving that he was speaking to one not ignorant ot 
hooks. Sir Jamea spoke of diflorent representations and misre- 
presentations of Ireland. In answer to Lord Colainbre's in- 
quiries, be named the works which had afforded him most satis- 
faction ^ and with discriminative, not superficial, celerity, touched 
on all ancient and modern authors on this subject, f roia Spenser 
and Davies to Young and Beaufort^ Lord Colambre became 
anxiona to eultivato the acquaintance of a gentleman who 
appeared so able and willing to afford him information. Sir 
James Brooke, on his part, was flattered by tliie eagerucKS of 
attention, and pleased by our hero's manners and conversation; 
so that, to their mutual Eatisfaetion, they spent much of tlioir 
time together whilst they were at this hotel ; and meeting fre- 
jjuoutly in society in Dubliu, their acquaintance every day 
increased and grew into intimacy — an intimacy which was highly 
advaotageoua to Lord Colambre's views of obtaining a just idea 
of the statu of manners in Ireland. , Sir James Brooke had at 
difl'ereiit ijerioda been ijnartered in various parts of the country. 
He had resided Jong enough in each to become familiar wiUi 
the |)eople, and had varied his residence sufficiently to form 
comparisons between different counties, and tlie habits and 
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characteriBtics of their in habitants. Uenee he had it ii_ 

power to direct the attention of oar jonng observer at o 

to the points moet worthy of bis examiuotioii, and to Bav« 
him from the common error of travellera — the deducing 
general concluaionis from a few particular cases, or arguii^ 
Irom erceptiens aa if they were rnlea. Lord Colambre, from hia 
family connections, had of course immediate introduction iuto 
the bfst society iu Dublin, or rather into all the good society of 
Dublin. In Dublin there is positively good company, and posi- 
tively bad j but not, aa in. London, many degrees of comparison. 
There are not innumerable Inminiiries of the polite world, 
moviug in different orbits of fashion, but all the bright planeta 
of note and name move and revolve in the same narrow limita. 
Lord Colambre did not find that either his father's or his 
mother's re presentation a of society resembled the reality which. 
he now beheld. Lady Clonbrony had, iu terms of detestation, 
described Dublin auch aa it appeared to her soon after the 
Union. Lord Olonbiony had painted it with convivial euthu- 
Eiasm, Boch OS ho saw it long and long before the Uuion, when 
" first " he dranlt claret at tne fashionable clubs. This picturcj 
unchanged in his memory, and unchangeable by his imagination, 
had remained and ever would remain the same. The hospitality 
of which the father boasted the son found in allits warmth, but ^ 
meliorated and refined ; less convivial, more social [ thefailuon 
of hospitality had improved. To make the stranger eat or diink - 
to excess, to set before him old wine and old plate, was no longer 
the sum of good breeding. The guest now escaped the pomp of 
grand entertainments ; was allowed to enjoy ease and conversa- 
tion, and to taste some of that feast of reason and that flow of 
sunl BO often talked of and so seldom enjoyed. Lord Colambre 
found a spirit of improvement, a desire for knowledge, and a 
taste for scienoe and literature in most companies, particularly 
among gentlemen belonging to the Irish Bar; nor did he in 
Dublin society see any of that confusion ol ranks or predo- 
minance of vulgarity of which his mother had complained. 
Lady Clonbrony had assured him that the last time she had lieen 
at the drawing-room at the Castle, a lady, whom she afterwards 
found to be a grocer's wife, had turned angrily when her lady- 
ship had accidentally trodden on her train, and exclaimed with a 
strong brogne, '' I'll ttank you, ma'am, for the rest of ray tail." 
Sir James Brooke, to whom Lord Colambre, without " giving 
lip his authority," mentioned the fact, declared that he had no 
doubt the thingliad happened precisely as it was stated ; but that 
this was one of the extraordinary cases which ought not to pass 
into a general rule; that it waa u slight instance of that intlnence 
of temporary causes from which no conclusions as to national 
manners edionld be drawn. 
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" I happened," continned Sic James, ' 
Dublin Hoon after the Union took place, 
■ great bnt tranaient chango that appeared. Prom the removal 
of both Houses of Parliament, most of the nobility, and many of 
the principiil famihou among the Irish commoners, either hurried 
in high hopes to London, or retired, disgusted and in despair, to 
their houses in the country. Immediately in Dublin oommeroe 
rose into the vacated seats of rank : wealth rose into the plaoo 
of birth. New faces and new equipages appeared. People who 
had never been heard of before started into notice, pushed 
themselves forward, not semphng to elbow their way even at the 
Castle; and they were presented to my lord-Heutenajit and to 
my lady-heuteuaut ; for their eseellenciea might have played 
their viceregal parts to empty beuchss, had they not admitted 
each persons for the moment to fill their court. Those of former 
times — of hereditary pretensions and high-bred minds and 
manners — were scandalised at all this ; and they complained, 
with justice, that tho whole tone of society was altered \ that the 
decorum, elegance, pohsh, and charm of society were gone; and 
I amon^ the vest," said Sir James, " felt and deplored the change. 
Now it la all over, we may acknowledge that perhaps even those 
thin^ which we felt most disagreeable at the time were pro- 
ductive of eventual henefit. Formerly a, few fanulies set the 
fashion. From time immemorial everything had in Dublin 
been submitted to their hereditary authority; and conversation, 
though it had been rendered polite by their example, was at tho 
same time limited within narrow bounds. Yonng people, edu- 
cated upon a more enlarged plan, in time grew np ; and no 
authority or fashion forbidding it, necessarily rose to their just 
place, and enjoyed their due influence in society. The want ot 
nianuiifs, joiiicii to the wautof kuowlodge in thenoKiierMu.rifAes, 
cri'utcil ijiiiv(.'r!!Ml UiHgiist, They were compelled, some by ridi- 
cule, wimi; 1 iv baiiliruptoies, to fall hack into their former places, 
from whicli thi'v ccmlJ never more emerge. In the meantime 
some (if the Irish nobility and gentry, who had been living at an 
nnusual eipeiise in London— nn esrpense beyond their, incomes 
— were glad to retnm home to refit ; and they brought witli 
them a new stock of ideas, and some taste for science and litera- 
ture, wliich within these latter years have become fashionable 
— iodeod, indispensable — in London. That part of the Irish 
anBtocraey which immediately upon the first monrsions of tho 
vulgarians had fled in jJespair to their fastnesses in the country, 
hearing of the improvements which had gradually taken plaeo 
in society, and assured of the final espnlsion of tho barbarians, 
ventured from their retreats and retnrnod to their posts in town. 
So that now," "conoluded Sir James, "you find a society in 
Dublin ooraposed of a most agreeable and salutary miiture of 
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birth nnil ndneation, gentility and knowledge, 
matter. You see pervadisg the whole new life and energy, t . 
talent, new ambition — a desire and a determination to improie 
and bo ira|irovtid — a perception that higher diatinotion can now 
be obtftineil in almoat all company by genins and meiit, than by 

airs and dresa So much for the higher order. Now, 

among the class oF tradesmen and shopkeepers yon may amuse 
yottraelt, my lord, by markinc; tbe difference between them and 
persona of the same rank in tondon." 

Iwrd .Colambre had several commissions to eiecnt* for his 
Engliah friende ; and ho made it his amusement in every shop 
to observe the manners and habita of the people. lie remarked 
that there are in Dublin two daases of tradespeople; one who 
go into businees intent upon making it their occupation for life, 
and as a alow but sure means of providing for themselves and 
their families ; another clasa, who take np trade merely ei n. 
temporary resource, to which the^ oondesoend for n few years, 
trusting that they ahall in that time make a fortune, retire, and 
commence, or recommence, gentlemen. The Iriah regular men 
of busincaa are like all other men of businees — punctual, frugal, 
careful, and so forth; with the addition of more intelligence, 
invention, and unteriirise than are usually found in Bngbahmen 
of the same' rank. But the Dublin tradeamen -pro Imnipore are 
a class by themaelvea. They begin withont capital, buy stock 
upon credit, in hopes of makm^ large profits, and, in the same 
hopes, sell upon credit, Now, if the credit they can obtain is 
longer than that wbich they are forced to. give, they go on and 
prosper; if not, they break, turn bankrupts, and sometimes as 
baokrupts thrive. By such men, of coorae, every " short cut " to 
fortune is followed ; whilst every habit which, requires timo' lo 
prove ita advantage is disregarded; nor with such views can a. 
character for punctuality have its just value. In the head of a 
man who intends to ba a tradesman to-day and a gentleman 
to-morrow, ideas of honeaty and the dntiea of a tradesman, and 
of the honour and the accomplishments of a gentleman, are 
oddly iumbled. together, and the characteristics of both are lisit 
in the compound. 

Ho will oblJBO you, but he will not obey you; he will do you 
a favour, but he will not do ynu justice ; he will do anything to 
serve you, bnt the particular thing yon order he neglects. He 
asks your pardon, for he would not, for all the goods in his 
wai-ehouao, disoblige you ; not for the aoko of your custom, liut 
he has a particular regard for your family. Economy in the 
eyes of Such a tradesman is, ifuot ameait vice, at leaata shabby 
virtue, of which he ia too polite to suspect his customers, and 1« 
which he is proud of proving himself superior. Many London 
tradesmen, after makiug their tbousanda and their tens of thous~ 



BJidB, feel a ]iride in still continning to live like p! 
neSH ; but from the moinettt a. Dubliii traileaman of this style has 
mado a few himdreda he seta up his gig, and thea his Lead is in 
bis carriage and not in his bnaiuess ; aud whua he has made n 
few thousands, he buys or builds a country-honse ; and then and 
thenceforward his head, heart, and EOnl are in his country-house, 
and only hia body in the shop with his cnstomera. 

Whilst he is making money, his wife, or rather hia lady, 
is spending twice as much out of town as he makes in it. At thy 
word conn try-house let no one figure to himself a guug little box, 
like that in which a " warm" Loudon citizen, after many years 
of toil, indulges himself one day out of seven in repose, enjoy- 
ing from his gazabo the smell of the dust nnd tlic view of pass- 
ing coaches oa the London road. No; these Hibernian villas 
are on a much more magniUceut scale. Some of tbeui belonged 
formerly to Irish members of Parliament who were at a distanci; 
from their count ry-aeiits. After the Union these were IjoiYght 
by citizens and tradesmen, who spoiled, by the mixture of their 
own fancies, what had been originally designed by men o£ good 

Seme time after Lord Colambre's arrival in Dublin he had an 
opportunity of seeing one of these viliaB, which belonged to Mrs. 
Eallarty, a grocer's lady, and sister to one of Lord Clonbrony's 
agents, Mr. Nicholaa Garraghty. Lord Colambre was surprised 
to find that hia father's agent resided in Dublin. He had been 
used to see agents, or stewards as thpy are called in England, 
live in, the country, anduaually on the estate of which they have 
tlio management. Mr. Nicholas Gariwhty, however, liad u 
handsome house, in afashionablo part of DubliJi. Lord Colam bra 
called several times to see him, but be was out of town, receiving 
rents for some other gentleman, as he was agent for more than 
one property. 

Though our hero had not the honour of seeing llr. Garraghty, 
he had the pleasure of finding Mrs. Raffarty one day at her 
brother'a houaa. Just as his lordship came to the door she was 
going on her iann ting-car to her villa, called Tascnlum, situate 
near Bray, She spoke much of the beauties of the vicinity of 
Dublin. On finding that his lordship was going with Sir Jamea 
Brooke aud a party uf gentlemeu to see the county of Wicklow, 
she invited his lordship and party to do her the honour of talcing 
a little collation at Tuaculnm on their road. 

Onr hero was glad to have an opportunity of seeing more of 
a species of fine lady with which he was unacquaintBd. 

The invitation was verbally made and verbally accepted, bu b 
the lady afterwards thought it necessary to send a written invi- 
titiim in due form, and t ha note she sent directed to the " Most 
Eight Hcnoarable " tho Lord Viscount Colambre. 
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"Wy dejMi Juliana O'Lbart,— I hnve got a promise itam 
Onlambre that he will bo with ns at Tuaonlnm on Friday, the 
20th, on his wiiy from the county of Wiefclow, for the collation 
I mentioned ; nnd expect q large party of officera ; bo pray come 
carlji with your houee, or as many aa the ja,nn ting-car can 
lirirg. And pray, my dear, tw elegant. Yon need not let it 

trauBpire to Mrs. O'O , but make my apolofjioa to Miss 

O'G , if she saya anything, and t<>ll her I'm quite concerned 

I can't ask her tor that day, becanae, tell her, I'm so crowded, 
and am to have none that day but real quality. 
" Yours ever and ever, 

"Anastasia BAPPABTr. 

"P.S. — I hope to make the gentlemen atop the night with 
me; BO that I shall not hare beds, Excuse haate, and com- 
pliments, ic. 

"TuscuLVM, Sundaij, 15." 

After a clianning tonr in the county of Wicfelow, where the 
beauty of the natural acenery, and the taste with which those 
natural beauties had been cultivated, far surpassed his moat 
sanguine espectationa, Lord Colambro and uis companions 
nmved at Tusculum, where ho found Mrs. Raffarty and Miss 
Juliana 0'I*ary, very elegant, withalarge party of the ladiea and 
gentlemen of Bray, assembled in a drawing-room, Sne with had 
jncturea and gaudy gilding. The windows were all shut, and 
llic conipany were playing cards with all their might. Tbia 
ivas the fashion of the neighbourhood. In compliment to Lord 
Uulambru and the officers, tbe ladies left the card-tables ; and 
^Irs. Eaflurty, observing that his Lordship aeemed partial to 
widiiing, tocfc him out, as she said, " to do the honours of nature 
and art." 

His lordiship was much amused by the misture, which was 
now eihibitcd to hira, of taste and incongruity, ingenuity and 
absurdity, genius and blunder; by the oontraat between the 
£nery and vulgarity, the affectation and ignorance, of the lady of 
the villa. We should be obliged to atop too long at Tnsenlum 
were we to attempt to detail all the odd circumstanceB of thia 
visit; hot we may record an example or two, which will givo a 
sufficient idea of the whole. 

In tho first place, before they left the drawing-room, Mia s 
Juliana O'Leary directed his lordship's attention to a picture 
oror the drawing-room chimney-piece. " Is it not a fine piece, 
my loi'd ?" she said, naming the price Mrs. RaiJarty had lately 
paid for it at an auction, "It iiaa a right to be a fine piece, 
mdeed ; for it cost a fine price I " Neyertheleas, thia " fine" piece 
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was a vile daub ; and our hero could only avoid the ain of 
tiattcry, or tiie danger of offending the lady, hy protesting that 
ha tad no judgment in pictures. 

"Indeed! I don't pretend to be a conaoissenr mjaelf; bnt 
I'm told the style is undeniably modern, And waa I not lucky, 
Juliana, not to let that ' Medona' be knocked down to meP I 
was just goitig to bid when I heard such smart hiddtngi but 
fortunately the auctioneer let ont that it waa done by a very 
old master, a hundred years a^o. Oh ! yeur most obedient, 
thicks I ! if that's the case, it is not for my money; so I bought 
thia in lieu of the smoke-dried thing, and had it a bargain." 

In arohitectore, Mrs. Eaffiirty had as good a tante and as 
much skill as in painting. There had been a handsome portico 
in trout of the nouse ; bnt thia, interfering with the lady's 
desire to have a verandah, which she said uonld not be dis^ieused 
with, shehad raised the whole portico to the second story, where 
it stood, or seemed to stand, upon a. tarpaulin roof. Mra. 
Kafiarty explained that the pillars, though they looked so sub- 
stantial, were really hollow and aa light aa feathers, and were 
Hupported with cramps, without "disobliging" the front wall 
of the house at all to aignify. 

Before ahe showed tbe company any farther, she said : " I 
must premise to your lordship that I was oririnally stinted for 
room for my improvements, so that I could not follow my 
genius liberally. I had some tbiuga on a confined acalc, and 
was obliged oecaaionally to conault my pocket -oompaa a. I prido 
myself upon having put aa much into a tight pattern as could 
well be done : that was my whole ambitioa, atndy, and problem, 
for I was determined to have at least the honour of having a 
little 'tasta' of everything at Tuscnlum." 

She then led the way to a little coneervatory, and a little 
pinery, and a little grapeiy, and a little aviarv, and a little phoa- 
eautry, and a little dairy for show, and a littla cottage for ditto, 
with a grotto full of shells, and a littlehermitage full of earwigs, 
and a little ruin full of looking-glasa, " to enlarge and multiply 
the effect of the Gothic." " But yon could only put your head 
in, because it was just fresh- painted, and though there had been 
Si fire ordered ia the rain all night, it had only smoked." 

In all Mra. Raffarty's buildings, whether ancient or modern, 
there was a studied crookedness. 

" Yes," she said, " ahe hated everything straight— it waa so 
formal and nupiotaresque. Uniformity and ooiifomiity," she 
obaerved, "had had their day; now, thank tbe atara of the 
present ape, irregularity and difforuuty bear the palm and have 
the majority." 

Aa tney proceeded and walked through the grounds, from 
which Mrs. Eaffarty. though ahe had done her best, could not 
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take that whicli nature haJ given. bIiq (KDiuted out to my lorJ 
" a happy moving terraiQulion," coasiating ul'a Chinese bridge, 
with a nshernian leaiiinz over the mils. On a suJdeu the 
fiKherman was seen to tumble aver the bridge into the water. 
The Rcntkmen ran to extricate the poor fellow, while tliey 
heard Mrs, Raffarty hawlinf; to his lordship tn bog he ivouM 
never mind, and not tniuble himself. 

When they arrived at the bridge they saw the man'hanging 
from part of the bridge, and apparently straggling in the water; 
but when they attempted (« pull hira up, they found it was only 
a Htuffwt figure, which had been pulled into the stream by a real 
Hah, which had seized hold of the bait. 

Mra. Raffarty, vexed by the fisherman's fall, and by the 
laughter it oocaaioned, did not recover herself sufficiently to ba , 
happily ridicoious during the remainder of the walk, nor till 
diuner was annonncpd, when she apologised tor " having changed 
the collation, at first intended, into a, dinner, which she hoped 
would be found no bad substitute, and which she fiattered heraelf 
might prevail on my lord and the gentlemen to sleep, as there 

The dinner had two great faults : profusion and pretension. 
There was, in fact, ten times more on the table than was neces- 
sary ; and the entertainment was far above the cironmstancea of 
the person by whom it waw given. For instance, the diah of fish 
at the head of ttie t.ible had been brought across the island IrOm 
Sligo, and coat five guineas — as the lady of the house failed not 
to make known. But, after aU, things were not of apiece; there 
was a disparity between the entertainment and the attendanta ;. 
there was no proportion or fitiioas ot thitiga — a painful endea- 
vour at what could not be attained, and a toiling in Tain to 
conceal and repair deficiencies and blunders. Had the miatreea 
of the house been quiet; had she, as Mrs. Broadhuret would 
Fay, let things alone, let tliinf^s talce their course, all would have 
paesod off with well-bred people. She was incessantly apcJo- 
gisinjf, and fussing, and fretting, inwardly and outwardly, nnd 
directing and calling to her servants— striving to make a butler, 
who was deaf, and a boy, who was hair-brained, do the business 
of five accomplished footmen of "parts and figure." The mia- 
trcss of the house called for " plates, clean piatoa ! " But none 
did come when she did call. 

Mrs. Baffarty called " Lanty ! Lanty ! My lord's plate, there ! 
James ! bread to Captain Bowles ! James ! port wine to the 
Major! James! James Kenny! James!" 

And panting James toiled after her in vain. 

At length one course was fairly got through, and after a tor- 
iunug half-hour tlte second course appeared, and James Kenny 
vas intent upon one thing and Lanty upon another, so that the 
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wine sauce for the hare was Bfi'lt by tlicir coUisioa ; but what 
wna worse, there seemed little uhanca thnt the whole of thia 
second course should ever be |ilacad altogether rightly upon tlio 
tahle. Hra. BaSarty cleared her throat, aud nuildinl, und 
pointed, and sighed, aod sent Lauty after Kenny, and Kt<nny 
after Lauty ; for what oue did the other undid, aud at laat the 
lady 'a auger kind led, and elic epoke. 

" Kenny ! Janiea Kenny 1 Bet the EeaTiale at thia comer, and 
pot down the grass cross-coruers ; and match your macaroni 
'ponder with ihem. puddens, set — Ogh! James 1 the pyramid iti 
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^^K-&te middle, 

^^^B The pyramid in changing places was overtnrned. Tli 
^^^^K was that the mietrees of the feast, falling back iu her seat, and 
^^^H lifting up her hands and eyes in despair, eja«nlated, " Uh 
^^^P James \ James ! " 

1^^^ The pyramid was raised by tne assislance of the militnnf 
engineers, and stood trembling again on its base ; hut the ludy a 
temper couH not he so easily restored to its oquilibrum. Bna 
vented her ill-huiuonr on her unfurtnnate husband, who liap- 
I pening not to hear her order to help niy lord to some liaro, she 
■^exclaimed, " Ton're no more gwl at the fnt of my table than a, 
Latick of celery ! " 

\ The Comedy of Errors which this day's vin!t exhibited amaaed 
' alt the speetators. Dut Lord Colambre, after ho had smiled, 
sometimea sighed. Similar foibles and follies in persons of 
different rank, fortnoe, and manner, appear to common obaervern 
BO unlike, that they laugh without scruples of conscience in one 
case, at what in another ought to touch themselves most nearly. 
' The same desire to appear what they were not ; the same vain 
I Ambition to vie with superior rank and fortune, or fashion, 
I'scttmted Lady Cloabrony and Mr. Raffarty; and whilst this 
I ridienlous grocer's wife made herself the uport of some of her 
guests. Lord Colambre sighed, from the reflection, that what she 
waa to thorn his mother was to persous in a higher rank oE 
foshioQ. He sighed still more deeply when he considered that, 
in whatever station, or with whatever fortune, extravaganca 
must lead to distress and meanness, and end in shame and niin. 
In the morning, as they were riding away from Tnsculum, anil 
- talkbg over their visit, the offioera laughed heartily, and rallyiug 
Lord Colambre upon his seriousness, accused him of having 
fallen in love with Mrs. Raffarty, or with the eleganf Miss Juliana. 
Onr hero, who never wished to be serious out of season, lan^hed 
with those that laughed, and endeavoured to catch the spirit oE 
the jest. Bat Sir James Urooke, who now was well acquainted 
witli him, lind knew something of the history of his family, 
nnderstood his real feelings, ami sympatiiising in them, en- 
deavoured to give the conversation a new turn. 
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" Look tiierp, Bowles," he said, els tlioy were just ridinj; ial 
the town of Bmy; ''laok at the buronche atanJiDg at thfi. 

S'cen door at the farthest end of the town. In not that Lady 
ashfort's httrouche P " 

" It looks like the ose she sported in Dablin last year," said 
Bowles i "bnt you don't tkink she'd give un the same two aea- 
Bona P Besides, she is not in Ireland, la she p I did not hear of 
her tutending to eoroe over Oifatn." 

"I beg your pardon," said another officer, "s 
again to BO good a market, to luarry her other danghter. I hear 
she aaid, or swore, that she will marry the yoong widow. Lady 
Isuhel, to an Irish uohleuian." 

" Whatever she says she swears, and whatever she swt 
she'll do," replied Bowles. 

" Have a care, my Lord Oolanibre ; if she sets her lieart 
yon for Lady Isabel, she has you — nothing can save yon. Heart- 
she has none; so there yon' re safe, my lord," said the other offiGer; 
" but if Lady Isabel sets her eye npon yon, no basilisk's is surer." 

" But if Lady Dashfort had landed, I am sure we should have 
heard of it, tor she makes noiao enough wherever she goes; 
especially in Dublin, where all she said and did was echoed and 
magnified till one could hear of nothing else. I don't think 
ehc has landed." 

" I hopo to heaven they may never land again in Ireland ! " 
cried Sir James Brooke : " one worthless woman, eapecially one 
worthless Eaglishwoman of rank, does incalculable mischief here, 
because the people look np to the sister conutty for faflhion. 
For my own part, as a warm friend to Ireland, I would rather 
see all the toads and serpents and venomous reptiles that St. 
Patrick carried oil in his bag, come back to this island, than 
these two dashers. "Why, they would bit* half the women and 

firls in the kingdom with tlie rage for mischief, before half the 
ashands and fathers could turn their heads about. And, once 
bit, there's no cure in natnre or art." 

" Ko horses to this barouche ! " cried Captain Bowles. " Pray, 
sir, whose carriage ia this ? " said the captain to a servant who 
wae standing beaide it. 

"My Lady Dashfort, sir, it belongs to," answered the servBinti 
in rather a auriy English tone. Then taming to a boy who was 
lounging at the door, he said; "Pat, bid them bring out tlifl' 
horaea, for my ladies is in a hurry to get home." 

Captain Bowled stopped to make his servant alter the girtliB' 
of his horse, and to satisfy his curiosity, snd the whole party" 
halted. Captain Bowles beckoned to the landlord of the'" 
who was st^ding at his door, 

" So Lady Daahfort is here again P Thi.? is her barouche, ia 
not it P " 
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" Tee, sir, she ia ; it is." 
" And has bIio boU her fine horaea ? " 

" Oh no, sir. This is uot her caniaKe at all. She ia not hero 
■ — that ia, she is here in Irelaud, but down ia the county trf 
"Wioklow OD a visit. And this is not her oivn carriage at all : 
that is to say, not that which she has irith herself driving" but 
only juat the oast barouche like, aa she keepB for the laily'H 
maids." 

"For the ladj'a maida ! — that ia good !— that is new, faith ! 
Sir Jamea do yon hear that P " 

" Indeed, then, and ifa true, and not a word of a he ! '' said 
the hoDoflt landlord. "And thia minute we've got a directory of 
fire of them abigaila sitting within our house, as fine ladies, as 
great dashera, too, every bit, as their principals ; and kicking up 
aa much duat on the road, every grain ! Thiak of them, now ! 
the likea of them, that must have fonr hordes, aud would uot 
stir lb foot with one less ! Aa the gontlemau's gentleman there 
wati telling and boasting to me aboat now, when the buroiicho 
waa ordered torthem, thereat the lady's house where Lady Daah- 
fort ia on a visit, they said they would not get in till they'd get 
four horses, and their ladies backed them. So the four horses 
were got; and they just drove ontheretosee the points of view 
for fashion's sake, like their bettars, and up with their gla-^ges 
like theu" ladies, and then oat with their watches, and ' Isn't 
it time to Innchl' ' So there they have been lunching within on 
what they brought with them; for nothing in our house could 
they touch, of course. They brought them selves a 'pic-nic' lunch, 
with madeira and champagne to maahit down. Why, gentle- 
men, what do you think, but a set of them as they were bragging 
to me, tnrncd out of a boarding-house at Cheltenham last year, 
because they had not peach-pies to their lunch ! Bat here they 
oomo! — shawls, and veils, aud all !^ stream era Hying! But 
mom is my cue! Captain, are these girths to joar fancy now?" 
said the landlord aloud, As he stooped to alter a buclile, he 
added, in a voice meant to be heard only by Captain Bowles, 
." If there'a a tongue, mala or female, in the thfeokiagdoms, it's la 
that foremost woman, Mrs. Petito." 

* " Mrs. Petito ! " repeated Lord Coiambre, aa the name caught 
^jS ear ; and approaching the barouche in which the iive ahigatb 
,^Ore now aeated, ho aaw the identical Mrs. Eetito who, when he 
left London, hod been in hia mother's service- 
She recognised hia lordship with very gracious intimacy, and 
before he had time to aak any quoati(ma she anawerod all she 
conceived he was going to ask, and with a volubility which jnati- 
""' the landlord's eulogium of her tongue. 

Yes, my lord, I left my Lady Clonbrony some time back — 
day after you left town ; and both her ladysliip and Mias 
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Nupent waa charmingly, and wonM have sent thoir lovea to joc 
lordship, I'm Bnr«, if they'd, any notion I ahonld have met yoi 
my lorn, so soon. Aud 1 was very aorry to part with them ; la' 
tha fact was, my lord,'' said Mrs. Fetito, luymg a detuning liajj 
upon Lord Colambre'a whip, one end of which he anwitttngflj 
trnsted within her reach, " i and my lady had a little difleremr^ 
nhlch the beat friends, yuu know, sometitnea have. Lady Glai 
hrouy was so condeBCQndias as to give me up to Lady Daabfoi^ 
I knew an more than the child unborn that her ladyship liad" 
in contemplation to cross the aeas. But to oblige my lady a 
1L9 Colonel Heathcook, with his regiment of militiu, waa co^' 
for purtection in the packet at the same time, and vro to 
the Government yacht, I waived ray objections to Ireland 
indeed, though I was greatly frighted at firet. having heard a 
we've heard, you know, toy lord, from Lady Clonbrony, of thee 
being iio living in Ireland, and expeotinz to see no trees, i 
acciimmodation, cor anything but bogs all along, yetl d 
M'iiB very agreeably anrjirised ; for, aa far as I've seen at 
and in the viciaity, the accommodations, and everything of ll: 
pature, now, ia vastly put-upablo with ! " 

" My lord," said Su' James Brooke, " we sliall be late." 

LordColambre, withdrawing his whip from Mra. Petito.tu 
hia horse away. She, atrotching over tlie back of the barouoh 
as he rode off, bawled to hhn — 

■' My lord, we're at Stephen's Green when we're at Dublin. 
But aa he did not chooae to hear, she raised hor voic' 
hij^hest pitch, adding — 

" And where are you, my lord, to be found, aa I have a parotfl) 
of Mias Nugent'a for yon f " j 

Lord Oolambre instantly turned back, and gave hia directiodi 

*' Cleverly done, faith 1 " said the major. ' 

" I did uot bear her eay when Lady Dashlbrt is to be in 1 
said Captain Bowles, 

""WTiat, Bowles! have you a mind to loae more of 
gnineaa to Lady Daahfort, and to be jockeyed out of ai 
Eorae by Lady laabelp " 

" Ohl confound it— no I I'll keeii out of the way of that, 
have had enough," aaid Captain Bowles. " It \a Lord Colambro' 
turn now. You hear that Lady Daahfort would ba very 
to see him. His lordship is in for it ; and with such an an: 
as Mra. Petito, Lady Dashfort has him for Lady Isabel, a 
as he has a heart or baud." 

" My complimeuts to the ladies, but my heart ia engaged," 
said li)rd Oolambre ; " and tnj hand shall go with my heart, or 
not at all." 

" Engaeed ! — engaged to a very amiable, charming 
no doiibt, aaid Sir James Brooke. " I have an excellei 
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opinion of your taste ; and if you can return tho compliment to 
mj judgment, take my advice. Don't trust toyour heart's Leing 
engaged, much leaa plead that ecgagement ; for it would Im 
Lady Dashfort'a sport and Lady Isabol'u joy to make you 
breat your engagement, and break your miHtTeas'a heart ; tlio 
fairer, tho more amiable, the more belored, the greater the 
triurapk, the greatar the delight in giving ]>ain. All the time 
iove would be out of tlie queBtion. Neitberniother nor daughter 
would care if you were nanged, or, aa Lady Dashfort would 
herself have expressed it, it you were d d i" 

" With such women, I should thiuk a man's heart could bo in 
110 great danger," said Lord Colambre. 

"There you might bo mistaken, my lord ; thero'a a way to 
every man's heart which no Juan, in hia own case, is aware of, 
but which every woman knows right well, and none better lliaa 
these ladiea^by hia vanity." 

"True," said Captain Bowles. 

"I am not bo vain as to think myself without ranity," said 
Lord Colambre; "but love, I should imagine, ia a strougur 
passion than vanity." 

" You should imagine ! Stay till you are tried, my lord. 
Escnse me," said Captain Bowles, laughing. 

Lord Colambre felt the good eense of this, and determined to 
have nothingtodo with these dangerous ladies. Indeed, thouj^li 
he bad talked, he bad scarcely yet, thought of them, for his 
imn^ination was intent upon that packet from Miss Nugent 
which lira. Petito said she had for him. He heard nothing of 
itorofber for some days. He sent his servant every day to 
Stephen's Greeu, to inquire it Lady Dashfort had returned fe) 
town. Her ladyship at laat returned ; but Mi's. Petito could 
not debver the parcel to any hand but Lord Colambre's and 
she would not stir out because her lady was indispoiied. No 
longer able to restrain bis iinpatieuoe. Lord Colambre went 
himself, knocked at Lady Dasnfort'a door, inquired for Mrd. 
Petito, and waa shown into her parlour. The parcel waa 
delivered to him; but, to bis utter disappointment, it was a 
parcel for, not from, Miaa Sogent. It contained merely an wlil 
volume of some boik of Miss Nngent's which Mrs. Petito said 
abe had put up along with her things in a mistake, and she 
thought it her duty to return it by the first opportunity of a sale 
conveyauce. 

Whilst Lord Colambre, to comfort himaelf for his disappoint- 
ment, was filing hia eyes upon Miss Nugent's name, written by 
her own hand, in the first leaf of the book, the door opened, and 
the figure of an interesting-looking lady, in deep mourning, 
Bppeiirod— uppean'd fiir one moment, and retired. 

" Only my Lord Colambre, about a parcel I tras bringing for 
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him from England, my lady. My lady laabel, my lorJ," said 
Mrs. Putito. 

Whilst Mrs. Petito was saying tiiin the entrance and retreat 
had been made, and made with snoh digoity, grace, and modesty ; 
with such innocence doTO-iike eyes had been raised npon him, 
fixed and withdrawn; with sneh a gracions bend the Lady 
Isabel had bowed ta him as she retired ; with such a smile, and 
with, so soft a voice, had repeated " Lord Colambre I " that hia 
lordship, though well aware that all this was mere acting, conid 
not help aayinft to himself as he left the house : 

" It 13 a pity it is only acting. There is certainly aoniething 
rery engaging in this woman, It.ia apity she is an actressl And 
so young I A much younger woman than I expected, A widow 
before mast women are wives. So yonng, snrely she cannot bo 
Buch a fiend as they declare her to be !'' 

A few nights afterwards Lord Colambre was, with some of 
his acquaintance, at the theatre, when Lady Isabel and her 
mother canie into the box where seats had been reserved for 
them, and where their appearance instantly mode that sensation 
which ia uaually created by the entrance of persons of the first 
notoriety in the fashionoble world. Lord Colambre was not a 
man to be dazzled by fashion, or to mistaks notoriety for defe- 
rence paid to merit, and for the admiration commanded by 
beauty or talents. Lady Dashfort's coarse person, iond voice, 
daring manners, and indelicate wit, disgnsted him almost past 
endurance. He saw Sir James Brooke in the box oppnaite to 
him, and twice determined to go round to him. His lord- 
ship had crossed the benoheSj and once his hand was upon the 
lock of the door; but, attracted as much by the daughter as 
repelled by the mother, he conld niove no farther. The mother'a 
masculine boldness, heightened by contrast the charms of the 
daughter's soft sentimentality. Lady Isabel seemed to shrink 
from the indelicacy of her mother's manners, and appeared 
peculiarly distressed by the strange efforts Lady Daahtort mado 
from time to time to drag her forward, and to fii upon her the 
attention of gentlemen. Colonel Heathcoclt, who, as Mrs. 
Petito had informed Lord Colambre, had come over with hia 
regiment to Ireland, waa beckoned into their box by Lady 
Dashfovt, by her squeezed into a seat next to Lady Isabel ; but 
Lady Isabel seemed to feel sovereign contempt, properly re- 
pressed by politeness, for what, in a low whisper to a female 
friend on the other side of her, she called, "tlie self-sufficient 
inanity of this sad coxcomb." Other coxcombs of a more viva- 
cions style, who stationed themselves round her mother, or to 
whom her mother stretched from box to box to talk, seemed to 
engage no more of Lady Isahel'a attention than just what she 
was compelled to give by Lady Daifhfort'a repeated calls of — 
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" Isabel ! Isatiel ! Colonel G . Isabel ! Lord D bow- 
ing to you. Belle! Belle! Sir Harry B . Isabel, child, 

with your cyea on the sta^e ! Did you never aae a play before P 

Novice ! Mnj'or P waiting to catch your eye this quarter of 

aghour; and now her oyea gone down to her playbill! Sir 
Harry, do take it from her : 

Wero eyes ao mdiaot ouly mnda to road ? " 

Lady Isabel appeared to aufier so esquisitely and 30 naturally 
from this persecution that Lord Colamore said to himaelf— 

" If this be actiug, it ig the best acting I ever saw. If thin be 
art, it deaerves to be natnre." 

And with this seutimeot he did himself thohononr of handing 
Lady Isabel to her carriage thia night, and with this sentiment 
he awoke next morning; and by the time he had dressed and 
bi'eaklasted he determined that it was impossible all that he 
had seen conld be acting. " No woman, no young woman, could 
have such art" Sir Jaraea Broolte l^d been unwarrantably 
severe; he would go and tell him so. 

But Sir James Brooke this day received orders for hia refli- 
ment to march to quarters in a diatant part of Ireland. His 
head was full of arma, and ammunition, and knapsacks, and 
billets, and roTites ; and there was no possibility, even in the 

S resent chivalrous disposition of our hero, to enter upon tUo 
efence of Lady Isabel. Indeed, in the regret he felt for the ap- 
Eroaching and unexpected departure of his friend. Lord Oolambre 
jrgot the fair lady. But just when Sir James had his foot iu 
the stirrup he stopped ; 

" By-the-bye, my dear lord, I saw you at the play last night. 
Ton. seemed to be ranch interested. Don't think me impeiU- 
nent if I remind you of our conversation when we were ridin;^' 
home from Tnsculum ; and if I warn yon," said he, monntinj,' 
hia horse, "to beware of counterteita — for such are abroad." 
Seining in his impatient steed. Sir James turned agaiu aud 
added, " ' IJeeds, not words,' is my motto. Bemember, we can 
JRd^e better by the conduct of people towards others than by 
'*" towards ourselves." 



CHAPTEE VII. 

OUB hero was quite convinced of the good sense of hia friend's 
last remark, that it is safer to judge of people by their con- 
duct to others than by their manners towards ourselves. But 
as yet he felt scarcely any interest on the subject of Lady Dash- 
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fort CT Lady Isabel's cbaractera. However, Le inqnireil and 
liatened to all the evidence lie coald obtained respeoting tbia 
mother and dangbter. 

Ho heard terrible reports ot tbe miachief tbcy had dona in 
familiea ; the estravagaaco into which they had led men ; the 
imprudenco, to aay no worse, iuto which they had betrayed 
women ; matches brAen oil, repntationa ruined, huabnnda 
alienated from their wives, and wives made jealous oE their bus- 
Imnda. But in some of these stories he diacovered esaggeratioa 
BO flagrant aa to make him doubt the wliolo ; Jn others it could 
not be positively determined whether the mother or daughter 
had been mdst to blame- 
Lord Colambre always followed tbe charitable role of believ- 
ing only half what the world says, and hero ho thought it fair 
to believe whicb half he pleased. He further observed that, 
though all joined in abnsing these ladies in their absence, when 
present they seemed nniverBnlly admired. Though everybody 
cried '■ Shame ! " and " Shocking ! "yet everybody visited them. 
Mo parties were ao crowded as Lady Dashfort's; no party 
deemed pleasant or fashionable where Lady Daabfort or Lady 
Isubel was not. The hon tnoia of the mother wero everywhere 
repeated; the dress aud air oE the daughter everywhere 
imitated. Yet Lord Oolambre coald not help being surpriaed 
at their popolarity in Dublin, because, independently of all 
moral obiuctiona, there were causes of a different sort, anfficienfc, 
ha thongiit, to prevent Lady Daehfort from being liked by the 
Irish — indeed by any society. She in general affected to be 
ill-bred and inattentive to the feelinga and opiniona of others ; 
narelesa whom she offended hj her wit or hy her decided tone. 
There are some persona in so hi^h a region of fashion that they 
imagine themselves above the thunder of vulgar oensare. Lady 
Dashfort felt herself in this exalted situation, and fancied she 
might 

" " ' IB Ibuuder roll below. 
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Her rank was so high that none could dare to call her vnlgar : 
what would have been ctoss in any one ot meaner note, in her 
was freedom, or originality, or Lady Dashfort's way. It was 
Lady Dashfort's pleasure and pride to show her power in per- 
verting the public taate. She often said to those iDnglish com- 
panions with whom she was intimate, " Now see what follies I 
can lead these fools into. Hear the nonsense I can make them ^ 
reiifat aa wit." Upon some occasion one of her friends ventured J 
to Tear that something ahe had aaid was too strong. " Too j 
strong, waa itP Well, I like to be strong! woe to the weak.'' 
On another occasion she was told that certain visitors had seen 
her ladyship yawning. " Yawn, did I P — glad of it The yawn 
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snt iLem awaj, or I tboiila liave snored. Rutle wiis I ? Tliey 

^ .in't complain. To say 1 was mde to them wrmld lie to auy 

that I did not think it worth my while to be otherwise. Barba- 

' are not we the civilized English, come to teach them 

3 and fashions P Whoever does not eoatorm, and swear 

allegiance too, we shall keep out of the English pale." 

Lady Dashfort foreod her way, and she set the fashion ; 

fashion, wbich converts the ngUest dress into what is Ijeauliful 

and charmini;, governs the yinblio mode of morals and in uian- 

ners ; and thns, when great talents itnd high raak cbDibine, thty 

_ can debase or elevate the public taata. 

' With Lord Colambre she played more artftilly ; sne drew 

ftlliln ont in defence of his beloved country, and H^ve bini oppor- 

JutnoitieK of ap]>earing to advantage : this be coidd not help 

jf-feeliog, especially when Lady Isabel was present. Lady Dutb- 

fort had dealt long enough with human nutiiro to know that to 

make any man plensod with her, she Bhould begin by making 

him iiluased with himself. 

Insensibly the antipathy that Lord Colanibre had originally 

felt to Lady Daahtort wore oS ; her faults he began to think 

were assnmed ; he pardoned her defiance of good breeding ivhen 

I he observed that she could, when she chose it, be most engag. 

ingly polite. It was not that she did not know what was nght, 

but that she didnot think it always for her interest to practise it. 

The party opposed to Lady Diishfort affirmed that her wit 

depended merely on nnejipeetedness ; a eha racteristio which may 

be applied to any impropriety of speech, manner, or conduct, 

' ' In Bome of her ladyship's repartees, however. Lord Colanibre 

I BOW acknowledged there was more Ihan nnexpectednefifl. There 
Wasrenl wit;butit was of a sort ntterly nnfit for a woman, and he 
was Borry that Lady Isabel should hear it. In short, eneep- 
tionable as it was altogether. Lady Dashtort's conversation had 
ibecomo entertaining to him; and though he could never esteem 
or feel iu the least interested about her, he began to allow that 
she conld be agreeable. 
"" Ay, I knew how it would be," Eaid she when some of her 
friends told her this. "He began by detesting me, and did I 
not tell you that if I thought it worth my while to make him 
likome, he raust, sooner or later? 1 delight in seeing people 
begin with me as they do with olives, making all manner of 
horrid faces and silly protestations that they will nevt'r tonch 
an olive again as long as they live ; but after a little time these 
very folk grow so desperately fond of olives that there is no 
dessert witlient them. Isabel, child, you are in the sweet line; 

:b cloy. You never heard of anybody li-ving o 
lade, did you:'" 
' Lady Isabel answered by a sweet smile. 
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"To do you jastice, you play Lydia Laa^uiali vastly v 
piirsued the motlier ; " bnt Lydia, by heraelt, wonld aoon 
Homebody muet keep up the spirit acd bustle, and cany oi 
plot of the piece ; aud I am that somebody, aa yon sli^ 
gee. la atit that our hero's voice which I hear on the staire ? "■ 

It was Lord CoUnibre. His lordship had by this time becomu 
a conBtant visitor at Lady Daahfort's. Not that ha hadlbrgottea 
or that he meaat to disregard hla friend Sir James Brooke's 
partiug words. He promised himself faithlully that if anything . 
thoiild occur to give him reason to anspect deaigna such ae those 
to whiuh the waraing pointed, he would be on his guard, and 
would prove hia generalship by an able retreat. Bnt to imagine 
attacka where none were attempted, to suapect ambuscades ii 
the open country, wonld be ridiculous and cowardly. 

" No," tiought our hero ; " heaven f orefond I should be ei 
a coscomb aa to fancy every woman who speaks to ma 
clesinn a upon my precious heart, or on my more precious estate !?j^ 
Aa he walked from hia hotel to Lady Daabfort'B house, ingW' m 
uiioualy wrong, he came to this conclusion just aa he aacendo^ 
the atajra, and just aa her ladyship had eettled her future plai 
of ojierationa. 

After talking over the nothings of the day, and after having 
given two or three oats at the society of Dublin, with two or 
ijiree compliments to individoala who she knew were favourttee - 
with hia lordship, sbe suddenly turned to him: '.\ 

" My lord, I think yon told me, or my own sagacity diaoovereii^^ 
that you want to see something of Ireland, aud that you dou'l "S 
intend, like most travellers, to turn round, see nothing, and go 
home content." 

Lord Colambre assured her ladyship that she Lad judged him 
rightly, for that nothing would content him but seeing all that 
WHS possible to be seen of hie native country. It was fur thia n 
s]iecial purpose he came to Irelaud. - ^k 

"Ah! weU; verj good purpoae : can't be better. Eutnow^^B 
hovr to accomplish it You know the Portugueae proverb saiTB,,^ 
' You go to hell for the good things yon intend to do, and t» .tI 
heaven for thoae you do.' Now let ua aee what yon will do. 
Dublin, 1 suppose, you've seen enough of by thia time — throngh 
and through— round and round ; this makes me first giddy and 
then sick. Let me show yon the country — not the face of it, 
but the body of it — the people. Not Caatle this or Newtown 
that, bat their inhabitants. I know them — 1 have the key or 
the picklock to their minds. An Irishman ia as different an 
animal on hia guard and off hia guard aa a misa in school from 
a miss out of school. A fine conntTy for game I'll show you ; 
and if you are a good marksman, you may have plenty of sbots- 
' at lolly as it flies.'" 
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[ Bord Oolambre smiled. 

"As to Isabel," pursued her ladyehip, "I ehall put her in 

\9xaa of Hettthcocfc, who ia going with ua. She won't thank 
jne fgr that, but you will. Nay, uo fibs, man ; you know, I 
j' tnow, aB who does not that has seen the world, that though a 
pretty woman is a mighty pretty thing, yet she ia confoundedly 
in one's way when anything elac is to be seen, heard^or 
nnderatood." 

Every objeotiou anticipated and removed, and ao far a jira- 
Bpcct held out o£ attainmg all the information he deaireil, with 
more than all the amusement he could have expected, Lord 
Oolambre seemed much, tempted to accept tlie invitation ; but 
he hesitated, because, as he said, her ladyship might be going 
to pay visits to persons with whom he was not acouaintsd. 

" Bless you I don't let that be a atumbling-blocs in the way 
of your tender conscience. I am going to Kiilpatrickstown, 
where you'U be as welcome aa light. You know them, they 
know you — at least you shall have a proper letter of invitation 
from my lord and my lady Killpatrick, and all that. And as 
to the rest, you know, a young man is always welcome every- 
where, a young nobleman kindly welcome — I won't say such a 
young man and such a youne nobleman, for that might put 
yon to ^our bowa or your blushes j but wibiUlaa by itself, 
nobility IS virtue enough in all parties, in all famdiea where 
there are girls, and of conree balls, as there are always at 
Kiilpatrickstown. Don't be alarmed ; you shall not be forced 
to dance, Oi asked to marry, I'll be your secnrity. You ^hall 
he at full liberty, and it ia a house where you can do just what 
yoa will. Indeed, Igo to no others. These KG Ipatrieka are the 
best creatures in the world ; they think nothing good or grand 
enough for me. If I'd let them, they would lay down cloth of 
gold over their bogs for me to walk upon. GooJ-hearted beings," 
added Lady Dashfort, marking a cloud gathering on Lord 
Colambre's countenance : ■' I laugh at them because I love them. 
I could not love anythiug I might not laugh at — your lordship 
esfepted. So you'll come— that's settled. 

And so it was settled. Our hero went to Kiilpatrickstown. 

" Everything here anmptuoos anJ uufiniabed, _yoo see, "said 
LadyDasbfort to Lord C'olambre, the day after their arrival ; "all 
begun as if the projectors thought they tiad the command of the 
mines of Fern ; and ended as if the possessors had not sixpence. 
Luxarlea enough for an English prince of tho blood, but not 
enough comforts for an English yeoman. And you may be sure 
that great repairs and alterations have gone on, to fit this house 
for our reception, and for our English eyes ! Poor people ! English 
visitors, in this point of view, are horribly expensive to tho 
Irish. Did you ever hear that in tho last century, or ia the 
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«igh back, ao tbat 
ll not tonch imybodj living — whea a cert^Q QngliaH noljti 

miiii, Lord BliiDk A ssnt to let hia Irish, trienil ' 

iilanlc B know that he and all liia train were oomiog' 

to pay him a visit, the Trish nobleman, Blank B — , knowinif' 
the deplorable condition of his caatie, eat down fairly to caluulafco 
whether it would cost him most to put tite building iik good ami 
Biiffioient repair fit to ruocive theae Engliafi viaitors, or to hum it 
to the ground. Ha found the balance to be in favoar of burning, 
which was wisely acooraplisbed ne^tt day.' Perhaps Killpatriclt 
would have done well to follow this example. Resolve me whioli 
is worst — to be burnt out of house and home, or to be eaten out 
of houHO and home P In thia honae, above aud below stairs, in- 
cluding first and second table, houaekeeper'a room, lady's maid's 
room, butler's room, and gentlemen's, one hundred and fooi' 
jieople sit down to dinner every day, as Petito informs me, beside* 
kitchen-boya, and what they call eJmr-women, who 
down, but who do not eat or waate tha ieaa for that, and' 
retainera and frienda — frienda to the fifth and abrth generation, 
who ' must fifet their bit and their sup ' ; for — ' Sure, it's only 
Biddy," they say," continued Lady Dashfort, imitating their Irish 
brogue. "And, ' sure, 'tia nothing at all, out of all his honour, 
my lord, has. How could fte feel it ! * Long life to him ! He'a 
not that way : not a couple in all Ireland, and that'a sayinj 
great dale, looks less after their own, nor ia more off-hande _ 
or open-hcarteder, or greater open-houaeke a pers, nor* my Loi 
;ind my Lady Killpatriok,' Wow there's encouragement ftw 
lord and a lady to ruin themselves." 

LadyDaahfortimitiated the Irish brogue iu perfection; boasted 
that '* she was mt'itreas of fourteen different brognea, and had 
brogues for all occasions." By her minture of mimicry, sarcasm, 
I'xag^eration, and truth, she succeeded inmaking Lord Colarabro 
laugh at everything at which she wished to make him laugh ; at 
every/Ztwip, but not at every ftoiiy. Whenever she became per- 
sonal he became serious, or at least endeavoured to become eeri- 
uim ; and if he conid not instantly reaume the command of kia 
rbible muscles, be reproached himself. 

" It ia ahamof-ul to laugh at these psople, indeed. Lady Dash- 
fort, in tkeir own houae— these iiospitable people who are enter-' 
tuiniag ua." 

" Entertaining ns! True; andif we are entertained, how can 
we help laughing P " 

All eipostulation was thna turned off by a ]eat, aa it was her 
prido to maie Lord Cokmbre laugh in spite of his better feel- 
mgs and nriaciples. This he saw, and this seemed to him to ^- 
lier sole object; but tb ' 
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^pretended to bo, none dealt more \ii*Oaeinvprom}^iaJiutkhmlr; 
and, Tm^ntallj ehoi't- sighted as she afiected bi be, tiuue bad movo 
longanimity for their own interest. 

It was her settled pnrpose to make the Irish and Ireland 
ridionliiuH and contemptible to Lord'Clolembre, to disguet him 
with his native country, to ma1cc hira abandon the wish of rewid- 
ing on his avra estate. To confirm him an absentee was her 
ol)jeot, previonsly to her nltimnto plan of marrying him to her 
daughter. Her daughter was poor ; she would therefore bo giad 
to get au Irish peor for her ; but would be very sorry, she said, 
to see Isabel banished to Ireland ; and the youn^ widow duclarud 
she could never bring herself to be buried alive in Olonbrony 
Custle. 

In addition to these considerations. Lady Dashfort received 
certain hints from Mrs. Petito which worked all to the same 

■'Why, yes, roy lady; I heard a great deal about all that 
when 1 was at Lady (Jlonbrony's," said Petito one day as she 
waa attending at her lady's todet, anil enconraged to begin 
chattering i " and I own I was originally nnder the nuiversal 
error that Lord Colambro was to he married to the great heiress 
Miss Broadhurst, but I have been converted and reformed on 
that score, and am at preaent qnite in another opinion." 

Petito piinsed, in hopes that her lady wonld ask what was her 
present opinion. But Lady Dashfort, certain that she would tell 
her withont being asked, did not take the tronble to speak, 
particularly as she did not choose to appear violently interBstod 
on the subject. 

" My present opinion," resnraed Petito, " is in consequence 
of my h.iving with my own eyes and ears witnessed ami over- 
heard his lordship's behaviour and words, the morning he was 
coming away from Lnnnan for Ireland; when he was morally 
certaiunobody was up, nor overhearing, nor overseeing him ; there 
did I notice him, my lady, stopping in the antechamber, ejacu- 
lating over one of Miss Nngent's gloves which he had piebed np. 
'Limerick ! ' said he quite loud to himself ; for it was a Limerick 
glove, my lady, ' Limerick ! — Dear Ireland ! she loves yon an well 
as I do I — ^or words to that effect i and then a sigh, and down- 
etairs, and off, So, thinks I, now the cat's ont of the bag. Atid 
I wouldn't give much myself for Miss Broadhurst's chance of 
that young lord, with all her hank-stock, scrip, and owiiimn. 
Now I see how the land lies, and I'm sorry for it; for she's no 
fortin, and nho is so prond \ she never hinted to me of tha 

matter : bnt my lord Colambre is a sweet gentleman ; and " 

"• " Petito I don't rnn on so ; you must not meddle with what 
Rfin don't understand. The Miss Killpatricks, to be sure, are 
Hweet girls, particularly the yotmgest." 
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Her ladyahip's toilet was finished; anil she left Petito to g 
down to mj Lady Killpatrick'a woman to tell, as a very great 
secret, the sehemes that were in conternplation amoug the higher 
jiowera in favour of the yoangast of the Misa Kill^atriclis. 

*' So Ireland ia at the bottom of hia heart, is it P " repeated 
Litdy Daahfort to herself; " it shall not be long so." 

From this time forward, not a day, scarcely aa hour passed,^ (I 
but her ladyship did or said something to depreciate the oountryt j 
or its inhabitants, in oar hero 'a eatimation. With, treacharons ""j 
ability she knew and followed all the arts of misrepresentatioi 
all those injnriona arts which his fiiund Sir James Brooke hr 
with snoh honest indignation reprobated. She knew how a 
only to aeize the ridicnlons points to make the most rgapectablo - 
people ridiculous, but aheknewhowto select the worst instances, 
the worat exceptions ; and to produce tUeni aa esaniples, as 
precedent*, from which to condemn whole claases and establish 
general false conclnsiona respecting a nation. 

In the neighbourhood of Kiltpatrickstowo, Lady Daahfort 
said, thoto were several " aqnireens," or little squires ; a race of 
Mien who have sacceeded to the " bnekeena," described by Toung 
and Crnmpe. Squireens are persona who, with good long leases 
or valuable farms, poasesa incomes from three to eight hundred 
a year \ who keep a pack of hounds ; take ont a commission of 
the peace, sometimes before they can spell (as her ladyship said), 
tind almost alwaya before they know anything of law or justice. 
£ nay and loud about small matters; jobbers at assisses; com- 
bining with one another, and trying upon every occaaion, pnblio 
or pnvnte, to pnsh themselves forward, to the annoyance of their 
superiors and the terror of those below theia. 

In the usual course of things these men are not often to be 
found in the society of geutiy; except, porh 
gentlemen or noblemen who like to see hangers-on at their tabla^ — 
or who lindit for their convenience to have underling magistrat^^^ 
to protect their favourites, or to propose and carry jobs for th^'4 
on grand juries. At election times, however, these persoua I^' ' 
intosaddeaimportaiioe with all who have viewBupon the oounta_. 
Lady Daahfort hinted to Lord Killpatrick that her privat 
letters from England apoke of an approaching diasolntbn if 
Parliament. She knew that, upon this hinl^ a round of ii "' 



lions would be sent to the e( 



; ; and sho ' 



lorally certain ' 






that they would be more disagreeable to Lord Oolambre, : 
give him a worae idea of the country than any other people who 
could be produced. Day after day aome of theas personages 
made their appearance ; and Lady Daahfort took eai-e to draw 
them out upon the aubjeeta on which ahe knew that they would 
ahow the most self-sufficient ignorance and the roost illiberal 
spirit. Thia sacceeded beyoad her moat sanguine expectatio. 
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^- '' Lord Colambre ! how 1 pity you for being compelied to 
tnese permanent sitting:! after ainner!'' eaidLadf Isabel to hiui 
ono night when he came late to the ladies from the dinisg- 

"Lord Killpalrick insisted npon my staying to help him to push 
about that never-ending, etill- begin uing eloctioneering bottle," 
said Lord Colambre. 

" Oh ! i£ that were all ; iE these gentlemen would only drink i 
lint their conversation! " 

" I don't wonder my mother dreads returning to Clonbrony 
Castle, if my father must have anch company aa thia. Buo 
surely it cannot he necesaary." 

"Oh, indispenaabte ! positively iudiapensabiel" cried Lady 
Dushfort. " So living m Ireland without it. Tou knew, in 
every country in the world you muft lire with the people of 
the country or he torn to pieces. For my part I should prefer 
being toru to pieces." 

Jjady Dasht'ort and Lady Isabel knew how to take advantaco 
of the contrast between iheii own conversation and that of tno 
persons by whom Lord Oolarabre was so justly disgusted. They 
happUy relieved hia fatigue with wit, satire, poetry, and senti- 
ment ; BO that he every day became more exclusively fond of their 
comjmny ; for Lady Killpalrick and the Misa KiilpatricVn wore 
mere commonplace people. In the mornings he rode or walked 
with Lady Daahfort and Lady Isabel: Lady Daahtortby way of 
fnl&lling her promise al showing him the people, used frequently 
to take him into the cabins and talk to their inhabitants. Lord 
and Lady Killpatrick, who had lived always forthe fashioDulile 
world, had taken little pnJns to improve the condition of thi,-ir 
U'unnts 1 the few attempts they had made were itijiidici'jiiit. 
They had built omameuted, picturesque c^ittagBS wjtiiin I'wn 
of their residence; and favourite follower* of the fiuiiily, 
people with half a century's habit of indolcncu and dirt, were 
promoted to these fine dwellings. The coOKuqncneii* wwre nucIi 
' as Lady Bai^fort delighted to point out : OTOrvthin;; wool to 
^ ia for the want of a moment's care, or wan pnl[od to pieow for 
§ sake.of the most snrreptitious profit — tte people niMl M- 
L always appearing propurtioituUy wretcbo'l no'l A\»ii'>n- 
t^d. So one conld with more ease and in'-rc ktioi*I«<li;« iit 
gc ground than Lady Uashfort do the dish'tii'^urn uf ucinntry. 
levGiy cabin that she entered, by the fint ahincti of hm«yaiiL 
e bead, kerchiefed in no comely gnJMi, or Xy tlm dmwi»-'l<i«« 
■s of her mouth, or by tbe bit of a br"ki.'ri tii|if-, whKli I'l 
^land never characterieea »lout luioui, or by tfi» lir«t i/nti-iut 
t voioe, the drawling accent ria your ''bcni/ur," iir " mf 
■By," Ehe could distiuguiah tbv prupi-r oli'fimU 'if tier c)iMril«ti(il 
^igna ; that is to say, tho-jc of the old uiMdn'MlwI tim, initftn 
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aa one can help, because ttey will never help themselves. To 
tlieae she constantly addressed herself, making them give in all 
their doapoiring tones a history of their oomplainta and griew- 
ancea ; then asking them questions aptly contrived to eiposo 
their hahita of self-contrailictioii— their servility and flatteiy one 
moment, and their litigious and encroaching spirit the next : 
thus giving Lord Colamhre the most unfavourable idea oE the 
iU9p(>fiition and character ot the lower class of the Irish people. 
Lady Isabel the while standing ly, with the most amialile air 
of pity, with eipressions of the finest moral Bensibihty, soften- ' 
ing nil her mother said, finding ever some esouae foi' the poofi 
creatures, and following with angeho sweetness to heal tB* 
wonnds her mother inflicted. 

"When Lady Daahfort thought she had sufficiently workoff 
upon Lord Colambre's mind to weahen hia enthusiasm for his' 
native country; and when Lady Isabel had, by the appearanoe' 
of every virtue, added to a delicate preference, if not partiality, 
for our hero, ingratiated herKelf into his good opinion andob-. 
taiued an interest in hia mind, the wily mother ventured an attact 
of & more decisive uature, and so contrived it was that if it 
failed it should appear to have been made without des^n to 
injure and in total ignorance. 

One day Lady Daahfort, who in fact was not proud of lier 
family, though she pretended to be so, was prevailed upon^ 
tliougli with much difficulty, by Lady Killnatricfc to do the very 
thing she wanted to do, to show her genealogy, which had been 
beautifully biazoued, and wliich was to be [iroduced in evidence 
'n the lawsuit that brought her to Ireland. Lord Colambro stood 
'j looking on and listening while her Ladyship explained 



politely 1< 
the splen 



the splendid intermarriages of her family, pointing to eadi n 
dallion that was filled gloriously with noble aud even with royal 
names, till at last she stopped short, and covering one medaliioa 
■with lier iinger, she said — 

" Pass over that, dear Lady Killpatrick. You are not to see thal^ 
Lord Colamhre ; that's a little blotch in our goutehcon. You 
know, Isabel, we never talk of that prudent match of great 
uncle John's. What could he espect by marrying into that 
family, where you know all the men were not Bail* jpeiw", and 
none of the women snita rfproehe." 

" Oh, mamma I " cried Lady Isabel. " Not one exception P " 

"Not one, Isabel," persistedLadyDasblort. "There was Lady 

, and the other sister, that married the man with the long 

nose ; and the daughter again, of whom they contrived to make 
an honest woman by getting her married in time to a blue 
riband, and who I'ootrived to get herself into Doctors' OommonB 
the very next year." 

"Well, dear mamma, that is enongli, and too much, OL! 
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^ ray don't go on," cried Lady Isabel, who liad appeared veiy 
mncli distressed daring her mother's speech. ''You don't know 
what yoa are Bayinp; ; indeed, ma'am, you don't." 

" Very likely, lihild ; but that compliment I can return to you 
ou the spot aud with interest, for yon seoni to me at this instant 
not to know either what you are saying or what you are doing, 

"Oh, no; pray Bay no more. I will explain myaelf another 

■ " Nay, there you are wrong, laahel : iu point oE good breed- 
ing anyUiing is hetfajr than hints and myetory. ^nco I have 
been BO unlucky as to touch upoa the suhjcct, better gi> through 
mth it, and, with all the boldnesa of innocence, I aak the ques- 
tion ! Are you, my Lord Oolambre, or are you not, related to or 
connected with any of the St. Omars P " 

"Hot that I know of," said Lord Colambre; "l)ut I really am 
so bad a genoologist that I cannot answer positively." 

'' Then I must put the anbatance of my question into a new 
form : Have you, or have you not, a cousin of the name of 
Nugent P " 

"Misa Nugent? — Grace Nugent P Yes," said Lord Colambre, 
with as mncn firmness of voice as he ci^uld command, and with 
tu) little change of countenance as j^ossiblo; but as the question 
come upon him so unexpectedly, it was not in his power to 
answer with an air of absolute iudifierence and composure, 

"And her mother was " aoid Lady Dashfort. 

"My aunt, by marriage — her maiden name was Reynolds, I 
think. She died when I wna quite a child. I know very littlo 
about her. I never saw her iu my life ; but I am certain she 
was a Reynolds." 

" Oh, my dear lord," continued Lady Dashfort; "I am per- 
fectly aware that she did take aud bear the name of Eeynclds ; 
but that waa not her maiden name. Her maiden name waa 
But perhapa it is a family secret, that has been kept, tor some 
good reason, froni you, aud from the poor girl herself. The 
maiden name waa St. Omar, depend upon it. Kay, I woiild not 
have told this to you, my lord, if I could have conceived that 
it would afiect you ao violently," pursued Lady Daahfort, iu ct 
tone of raillery ; " you sec you are no worse off than we are. 
We have an intennarriaije with the St. Omars. I did not think 
you would be so much shocked at a discovery which proves that 
onr family and yours have some little connection." 

Iiord Colambre endeavoured to answer, and meobanieally said 
something about '" happy to have the honour." Lady Dashfort, 
truly happy to see that her blow had hit tho mark so well, tnmod 
from his Lordahip without seemine to observe how serioualy he 
traa affected ; and Lady Isabel signed, and looked with compaa- 
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EighB-, bo heard nothing, eaw nothing, tltongh Itia eyca Vi 
tently fixed on the geneaiogy, on which Lady Da,Hhf<irt was atill 
descanting to Lady Kiilpatriab. Ho toot Ine first opportunity 
ha conld of qnitting the room, and went for a solitary walk.' 

" There he is— departed, but not in peace, to reflect upon what 
has been Kaid," whispered Lady Dashfort to her daugEter. "I 
hope it will do him & vast deul of good." 

" Nona of the women sans reiiroche ! None ! without one ex- 
ception," said Lord Colarabre to himaelt; "and Grace Nugeut's 
mother a St. Oraar! Is it possibleP Lady Dashlort seems certain. 
She conld not assert a positive falsehood ; no motive. She does 
not know that Miss ^Nugent is the person ta wbom I am attached 
— she spoke at random. And I have beard it first from a stran- 
ger : not from my mother. Why was it kept secret from me P 
Now I understand the reason why my mother evidently never 
wished that I should think of Miss Nngent — why she always 
spoke so vebemently against tha marriages of relations, of cousins. 
Why not tell me the truth P It would have had the strongest 
effect, bad she known my mind." 

Lord Colamhre had the greatest dread of marrying any woman 
whose mother had conducted herself ill. His reason, bis pr^u- 
dices, bis pnde, his delicacy, and even his limited expenencti, 
were all against it. All his hopes, his plans of future happineaa, 
were shaken to their very foundation ; he felt as if he bad 
received a blow that stunned his mind, and from which be could 
not recover bis faculties. The whole of that day bo was lilte 
one in a dream ; at night the painful idea continually recarred 
to him ; and whenever he was fallen asleep the sound of Lady 
Daabfort's voice returned upon his ear, saying the words, "What 
could ho expect when he married one of tne St. Omars? None 
of the women boms rep-oclis." 

In the morning be rose early, and the first thing ho did was 
to write a letter to bis mother, reqnesting (unless there woa 
some important reason for her declinmg to answer the question) 
that sbe would immediately relieve his mind from a great uneasi* 
ness {he altered the word lonr times, l>iit at last loft it uneasi- 
ness). Ha stated what he had heard, and besought bia mother 
to tell him the whole truth, without raaervo. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Onb morning, Lady Dashfort had formed an iogenioua scheme 
for leaving Lady Isabel and Lord Colamhre tUe-a-tele, but ibe 
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andden entrance of Heatbcock disconcerted her intontiona. Ho 
came to beg Lady Dashfort's interest with Count O'Halloran 
for permission to hunt oxA shoot on his graundB ue^t eeaeun. 
"Not for myself, 'pon honoar, but for two officers who are 

Saartareil at the next town here, who will indnhitably hang or 
rown theraselves if they are debarred from sportiog. ' 

" Who is this Count O'Halloran ? " said Lord CoEinibre. 

Hisa White, Lady Kdlpatrick's companion, said " he was a 
preat oddity ;" Lady Dashfort, " that he waa aingTilar ;" and tho 
clergyman of the pariah, who waa at breakfaBt, declared, " that 
he was a man of uncommon knowledge, merit, and politeneBs." 

" All I know of him," said Heathcook, " ie, that ho ia a p^eat 
sportsman, with a long queue, a gold-laced hat, and lon^ skirta 
to a laced waistcoat." 

Lord Colambre exproaaed a wiph to see thia eirtraordioary per- 
sonage; and Lady Daahfort, to cover her former deaign, and 
perhaps thinking absence might be as effectnal as too mnch pro- 
pinquity, unmemately offered to call upon the officers in their 
way and carry them with Heathcock and Lord Oolambre to 
.^dloran Castle. 

Lady Isabel retired with mnch mortification, but with becom- 
grace; and Major Benson and Captain Williamson were 
m to tho count'a. Major Benson, who was a famons whip, 
ik tis seat on the boi of the barouche ; and the rest of the 
paity had tho pleasure of her ladyship's conTersation for three 
nr four milea. Of her ladyship's conversation^ for Lord Col- 
imbre'a thonghta were far distant, Captain Williamaon had not 
anything to say, and Heathcock nothing but "Eh, re'lly now— 
'pon honour!" 

They arrived at Halloran Castle — a fine old building, part of 
it in roins, and part repaired with great iudgment and taate. 
When the carriage stopped, a reapeotable-looking man-servant 
appeared on the steps, at the open hall-door. 

Connt O'Halloran was out fiahing, but his servant said that 
wonlJ be at home immediately, if Lady Dushfort and the 

ttlemen would be pleased to w^ in. 

one side of the lofty and spacious hall stood the skeleton 
oi an elk; on tho other side, the perfect skeleton of a mooae- 
decr, which, as the aervant said, his master had made out with 
great care from the different bones of many of thia curious 
Bpooies of deer found in the lakea in the neichbourhood. Tho 
lleaah of oiBcers witnessed their wonder with sundry atraugc 
■"-'ihs and esclamationa. 

'Eh ! 'pon honour — re'lly now I " said Heathcock ; and too 

rnteel to wonder at or admire anything in the creation, dragged 

it hia watch witii some (fifficulty, saying, " I wonder, now, 
whether they ai'o likely to think of giving us anything to eat in 
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this place ? " And turning liia back upon the mooae-deer, ha 
straight walked out again iipoa the steps, called to his groom, 
and bcjjan to make sorae inquiry about hia led Iiorae. Lord 
Colanibi'e surveyed the prodigious ekeletons with rational curio- 
Bity, nod with that Bense of awe and admiration by which a 
superior mind is ttlwaya struck on beholding any of tiie great 
works ot Providence. 

"Come, my dear lord!" said Lady Daehfort; "with our 
Bnlilime senBations, we are keeping luy old friend Mr, Ulick 
IJrady, this venerable person, wailing to Khow ua into the recep- 

Tlie servant bowed respectfully — more respectfully than ser- 
vants of modem date. 

" My lady, the reception-room has been lately painted ; the 
rmeli of paint may be disagreeable : with your leave, I will take 
tile liberty of showing you into my master's study," 

lie opened the door, went in before her, and stood holding up 
bis linger, as it making a signal ot eilen.ce to some one within. 
Her ladyship entered, and found herself in the midst of an odd 
nsnerably — an eagle, a goat, a dog, an otter, several gold and 
silver fish in a glass globe, and a white mouse in a cage. The 
oaglo, quick of eye bnt quiet of demeanour, was perched upon 
Ilia abind; the otter lay under the table, perfectly harmlesB ; 
1h« Angora goat, a beautiful and remarkably little creature of 
its kind, with long, curling, silky hair, was walking about the 
room with the air of a beauty and a favourite ; the dog, a tall 
Irish grejhonnd — one of the tew ot that fine race, which is now 
almost extinct — had been given to Connt O'Halloran by an 
Irish nobteman, a relation of Lady Dashfort'a. This dog, which 
had formerly known her ladyship, looted at her with eara erect, 
recognised her, and went to meet her the moment she entered. 
The servant answered for the peaceable behaviour of ail the rest 
of the company of animals, and retired. Lady Dashfort began 
to feed the ea^le from a silver plate on his staod ; Lord Colnmbre 
examined the luscription on his collar; the other men stood iu 
amiiKC. Heathcock, who came in last, astonished out of his 
coustant " Eh I re'lly now I '' the moment he put himself in at 
the door, eiclaimed, " Zounds I what's all this live lumber?"— 
and he stumbled over the goat, who was at that moment crnsx- 
ing the way. The colonel's spur caught in the goat's early 
beard ; the colonel shook hia foot, and entangled the apur worse 
and worse ; the goat struggled and butted ; the colonel skated 
forward on the poliahed oak floor, balancing himaelf with out- 
stretched arms. 

The indignant eagle eoreamed, and passing by, perched on 
Heathcock'a shoulders. Too well-bred to have recoarse to tlio 
terrors of bis beak, he scrupled not to scream, and flap his wings 
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it the ooioners cars. Lady DaahEort the whilu threw her- 
,ielf back in her chair, laughing, and begging Heathcock's 
pardon, " Oh ! take care of the dog, my dear colonel ! " cried 
ahe 1 " for this kind of dog seizes bis enemy by the back, and 
shakea him to death," The officerB, holding their sides, laughed, 
and begged — no pardon. Lord Colambro, the only person, who 
was aot absolutely incapacitated, tried to disentangle the spur, 
and to liberate the colonel from the goat, and the goat from, the 
colonel; an attempt iu which he at laat succeeded, at the 
expenee of a considerable portion of the goat's beard. The 
eagle, however, still kept his place; and yet mindful of the 
wrongs of his insulted friend the goat, had stretched his winga 
to gi^e another buffet. Connt O'Halloran entered j and the 
bird, quitting his prey, flew down to greet his master. The 
oount was a fine old military-looking gentleman, fresh from 
fishing. With his flsliicf; accoutrements hanging carelessly 
about him. he advanced, unembarrasxed, to Lady Dashfort, and 
received his other guostif with a miitare of military ease and 
gentlemanlike dignity. 

Without adverting to the awkward and ridiculous situation 
in which he had found poor Heathcock, he apologised in general 
for his tronbleaome favourites, '' For one of them," said he, 
patting the head of the dog, which lay quiet at Lady Dasbfort's 
leet, "1 see I have no need to apolc^ise; hois where he ought 
to be. Poor fellow! he has never lost his taste for the good coni- 
pany to which he was early accustomed. As to the rest," said 
no, tnrninH to Lady Dasblort, " a mouse, a bird, and a Bsh are, 
yon know, tributfi from earth, air, and water, to a conqueror." 

"But from no barbarous Scythian!" said Lord Colambre, 
smiling. The count looked at Lord Colambre as at a person 
worthy his attention ; but his first care was to keep the peace 
between his loving subjeota and his foreign visitors. It waa 
difficult to dislodge the old settlers, and to make room for the 
new comers; bnt he adjusted these things with admirable 
facility, and with a master's hand and master's eye compelled 
each favourite to retreat into the back settlements. With 
becoming attention he atroked and kept his eagle, old Victory, 
quiet, who eyed Colonel Heathcock still as if he did not lite 
him, and which the colonel eyed as if he wished hia neck 
fairly wrung off. The little goat had nestled himself close to 
Ilia liberator. Lord Colambre, and lay perfectly quiet with his 
eyes closed, going very wisely to sleep, and aabmitting philoao- 
phioally to the loas of one-half of his beard. Conversation now 
commenced, and was carried on by Connt O'ilalloran with 
much abiUty and spirit, and with such quickness of discrimina- 
tion and delicacy of taste as quite surprised and delighted our 
hero, To the lady the count's attention was first directed. He 
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listened to her as slio spoke, bending with an air of defeterM. 
luid devotion. She made her request for permiesion for Major 
Benfion and Captain Wininrnfion to hunt and ahoot in liiH gronndB 
iiest season, which wa^s instantly granted. 

" Her ladjatip'a requests were to him oommaEda," the count 
said. " Hia gamekeeper should bo instructod to give the gentle- 
men, her friendB, every liberty and all poHsible aSHiatance." 

Then turning to the officers, he said he had jnst heard that 
several regiments of English militia had lately landed in Ireland ; 
that one regiment was at Killpatrickstown. He reg'oiced in the 
advauta^s Ireland, and he hoped he might he permitted to add 
England, would probably derive from the exchange of the 
mihtia of both countries; habits would be improved, ideas 
enlarged. The two countries have the same interest; and from 
the inhabitants discovering more of each other's good qualitiee, 
and interchanging little good offices in common life, their 
esteem and auction for each other would increase, and rest 
upon the firm basis of mutual utility. 

To all thia Major Benson answered only, "We are not 
militia officers.'' 

" The major looks so lite a stuffed man of straw," whispered 
Lady Dashtort to Loi-d Colambre, " and the captain so like the 
knave uf clnba, putting forth one manly leg." 

Count O'Halloran now turned the conversation to field sports, 
and then the captain and major opened at once. 

" Pray now, sir," said the major, " yon have foi-hunting in 
this country, I snmwae; and do voii manage the thing here as 
we do P Over niglit, you know, befura the bunt, when the fox 
is ont, stopping np the earths of the cover we mean to draw, 
and all the rest, for four mOes round. Nest morning we assemble 
at the cover's aide, andthebunteman throws in the hounds. Tho 
gossip here is no small part of the entertainment ; but as soon na 
we hear the hounds give tongue " 

" The favourite hounds," interposed Williamson. 

"The favourite boands, to be sure," continued Benson: 
'' there is a dead silence till pug is well out of cover, and the 
whole pack well in ; then cheer the bounds with tally-ho ! till 
your Innge crack. Away ho goes in gallant style, and the whole 
field is hard up, till pug takes a stiff countrjj : then they who 
haven't pluck lag, see no more of him, and with a fine blazing 
scent there are but few of us in at the death." 

" Wei!, WB are fairly in at the death, I hope," said Lady 
Dashfort ; "I was thrown out sadly at one time in the cliase.' 

Lord Colambre, with the count's permission, took up a book 
in which the count's pencil lay, "Pasley on the Military Policy 
of Great Britain;" it was marked with many notes of admiration, 
and with hands pointing to remarkable passages. 
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" That ia a book t!iat leaves a strong itnproHsioa on the mind," 
Baid tho count. 

- Lord Colambre read one of the marked paaaageB, begmniiig 
with, " All that diatingaishea a soldier in outward appearance 

Irom a citizen is so trifling " But at tbis inatant our hero's 

at4>eiition waa distracted by seeing in a black-letter book tliia 
title of a chapter : 

" Burial-place of the Nugents." 

"Pray now, sir," said Captain Williftinaon, " if I don't inter- 
rapt yon, aa yon are snot a tamotia fox-hantei-, perhaps you ava 
a fisherman too ; in, Ireland do yon, Mr. " 

A smart pincli oa hi^ elbow from the major, who stood behind 
him, made the captain stop short as he pronounood the word 
Mr. Like all awkward people, he turned directly to ask, by liia 
looks, what waa the matter ? 

The major took advantage of hia discomfiture, and Hteppiiiij 
before him, determined to hayo the fishing to himself, and wont 

" Connt O'HaUoran, I preanmo you understand fishing too, 
OS well as hunting ? " 

The connt bowed : " I do not presume to say that, sir." 

"But pray, connt, in this country do yon arm year hook thia 
ways. Give me leave" — taking the whip from Williamson's 
reluctant hand — " this ways, laying the outermost part of your 
feather thia fashion, nest to your hook, and the point nest tu 
your shank, thia wise, and that wise ; and then, sir — count — you^ 
. take the hackle of a cook's neck," 

"A plover's topping's better," said WilliamBon. 

•' And work your gold and silver thread," pursued Benson, 
" up to your wings, and when your head's made, you faai^u 



all" 



!r showed how your head's made," intereuptud 



Wiltjamson. 

" The gentleman knows how a head's made ; any man can 
make a head, I suppose. So, sir, you fasten all." 

"• You'll never yet your head fast on that way, while the world 
stands," cried Williamson. 

"Fast enough for all purposes; rilbutyou a rump anddozuii, 
captain; and theu, Sir Count, you divide your wings with & 
needle." 

" A pin's point wonld do," said Williamson. 

The count, to reconcile matters, produced from an Indian 
cabinet which he had opened for tie lady's inspection, a littls 
basket containing a variety of artiiicial flies, of curioua con- 
etmction, which, as he spread them on the table, made William- 
eon and Benaon B eyea alinost sparkle with delight. There was 
the don-liy, for the mouth of March ; and the stoue-Hy, much 
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vogHQ for April J and the raddy-fly, ot red wool, blaolr silk, i 
rod canon's leathers. 

Lord Colambre, whose head was in the bnrial-iilace of :ij 
NiigeEts, wished them all at the bottom of the sea. .\ 

" And the green-fly, and the moorish-fiy I " cried Ben^ 
enatching them up mtb transport ; " and chief, tiie sad-yf^ 
fly, in which the fish delight in June ; the ead-yeliow-fly, m 
with the buzzard's wings, Loniid with black braked hemp ; i 
the ehell-fly, for the middle of July, made of greenish vM 
wrapped abontwith the lierle of a peacock's tail, famonBa 
creating excellent sport." All these and more were sf 
the table before the Bportmnen's wondering eyes. 

" Cajiital flies ! capital, faith ! " cried Williamson. 

" Treasures, faith ! real treasures, by G — ! " cried Benaoii; ^ 

" Eh, 'po° honour ! re'Uy now," were the first words y. 
Heathoock had uttered since his battle with the ^oat. 

" My dear Heathcock, are you alive still P " said Lady Bm 
fort; " J had really forgotten your existence." 

iSo had Count O'Halloran, but he did not say so. 

" Tour ladyship has the advantage of me there," said Hea 
cock, stretching himself; "I wish I could foi^t my existeng 
for, in luy mind, esiatence is a horrible horc." 

" I thought you was a sportsman," aaid Williamaon, 

"Well, sir P" 

"And a fisherinau ? '' 

"Well sir ;"' 

" Why, look you there, sir," pointing to the flicH, " and teQS 
body life's a bore." 

" One can't always fish or shoot, I apjirehend," said Hea 

"Hot always — but somotimea," said Williamaon, laughm 
" for I suspect shrewdly yon've forgotten some of your B] 
in Bond Street." 

"Ell! 'pott honour! re'lly now !" said the colonel, retreayi, 
again to his safe entrenchment of afieotation, from which Jt 
never could venture without imminent dangei'. 

"Ton honour," cried Lady Daahfort, "I can 
Heathcock that I have eaten excellent hares and ducks of 1 
ahootiug, which, to my knowledge," added she in a londwM 
"he bought in the market." 

" Em.'piitm. aprwm ! " said Lord Colambre to the count, wjtb 
danger of being understood by those whom it coneerned. 

The count smiled a second timei but politely turning i 
attention of the company from the ncifortunate colonol ^ 
addressing himself to the laughing sportsmen, " GentlemeDj j 
seem to value these," said he, sweeping the artificial files i 
the table into the little basknt from which they had I ' " 
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Then ringing the bell, he askatl Ludy Duslifort'a perniissioa to - 
have the basket pat into her curriage. 

Benaon and Williamson followed the eeiTant, to prevent thcni 
from bein? toEsed into the boot, Heathcock stood etill iti the 
iniiidle of tlie room, taking snaff. 

Count O'Hallovan turned from him to Lord Oolambre, who 
liad just got happilj^ to ttie hnrial-place ol' the Nugeuts, when 
Lady Daacfort, coming between them and spying the title of 
the cliapter, exclaimed : 

" What have jon there? Antiquities! My delight! But I 
never look at engraviDgs when I can see realities.'' 

Lord Colambre was then compelled to follow, as she led the 
way into the hall, where the count took down golden ornaments, 
ftnd braau-headed spears, and iointed homa of curious workman- 
ship, that bad been found on nia estate ; and he tolil of aperma- 
oeti wrapped iu carpets, and he showed small nroa enclosing 
ashea; and from among these nrna ho selected one which he 

C'l into the hands of Lord Colambre, telling him that it had 
n lately found ia an old abbey-^pround in his ncighboorhood, 
which had been the burial-place of some of the Nugent family. 

" I wau just lookmg at the accouut of it in the hook which 
you eaw open on mj table. As you seem to take an interest in 
tliat family, my lord, perhaps," said the count, " yon may think 
thia urn worth your acceptance," 

Lord Colambre said, " It would be highly valuable tn liim, aa 
the Niigcnta were his near relations." 

Lady Dashl'ort littlu expected thiu blow ; she, however, curried 
him on to the moo so- ik or, and from moose-deer to round towers, 
to variou!! architectural autiqiiities, and to the real and fabulous 
history of Ireland ; on all wuich IJie count spoke with learning 
and enthuBiasm. But now, to Colonel Heathcock's great joy and 
relief, a handsome collation appeared In the dining-room, of 
wbieh Ulick opened the folding-doors. 

" Count, yon have made an eieellent house o£ your castle," 
aaid Lady Doshfort. 

"It will be, when it is finished," said the count; "I am 
afraid," added he smiling, " I live like many other Irish gentle- 
men, who never are, but always to be, blessed with a good housi'. 
I began u)>ou too large a scale, and can never hope to live to 
jioiali it." 

" Ton honour ! here's a good thing, which I hope wo shall 

live to finish," said Heathcock, sitting down before the collation ; 

and heartily did he eat of grouae-pie and of Irish ortolans,' 

' Ab it may ln> satiafsolory to a Urge portion of tUe pnblic — to nil niru 

o1 bktt; — Ilia editor subjoins tLe fnllowiuB ncpouut of Ibo IrisL ortul«a, 
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whiob, ua Lady DasliEort observed, " afiorded him indemnity |{ 
the past and security for the futuTe." 

" Eh ! re'Uy now, yoar Triah ortolans are famons good eating 
aaid Heath cock, 

■' Worth being quartered in Ireland, faith, to taste "e 
Benson. 

Tte coant recommended to Lady DashEort aome o 
delicate sweetmeat, the Irish plnm." 

"Bless me, connti" cried Williamaon, "it's hy far the I 
thins of the kind I ever tasted in all my life. Where could y 
get this P" 

" Li Dublin — at my dear Mrs. Godeya ; where OTiIy ia 
majesty's dorainionB it ia to be had," said the count, 

The whole vaniahed in a few seconds. 

" Ton honour, I do believe this is the tiing the qneen'a 
fond of," said Heathcock. 

Then heartily did he drink of the count's excellent Huagai 
wiues ; and, by the common bond of sympathy between th 
who have no other tastes but those of eating and drinking, t 
colonel, the major, and the captain were now all the beat c 
panions possible for one another. 

"Whilat " they prolonged the rioh repast," Lady Dashf 
and Lord Colambre went to the window to admire the proape 
Lady Daahfort asked the count the name of some distant hill 

" Ah," said the coant, " that hill was once covered with d 
wood ; but it was all cut down two yeara ago." 

"Who could have been so crnelP aaid her ladyship, 

"I forget the present proprietor's name," said tne i 
" bat he Ts one of those who, according to the clause of d 
in their leases, lead, drive, and carry away, but never 
their lands; one of those' enemies to Ireland — tkeae 
abseutees ! " 

Lady Dashfort looked through her glass at tte monntaijA 
Lord Colambre siched, and, endeavouring to pass it off 'VfiW 
a smile, said frankly to the count ; " 



10 world that this bird is 



iu the class of fob 



■Bhioh wUl 00 

"Thera la u small bird, wliioh ia Buid to bo r 
Idliinda, caUed by Iha liiah ' Guiu-der." lliQ English uanio of irtiit* I 

R loss for, nor do I find it mentioned by natmsliats. It is 

than a sparrow ; the feathers of the liack are dnjb, and tbosa oC tli 
are whita ; the bill ia strnigbt, elwrt and thick, and it 
aro almost one lump otfat; wben roasled of a most dolioions t«Bt4 
reckoned to esceed an ortolan \ for whicli reason tho gentry hereail 
tliem thu ' Irish ortoian,' These birds aro worthy of being traui 
grent way to mnrknt, for nrtolnns, it is wpll known, arc brought froi 
to snpply the niarkota of Jjoodon,"— Sniitft'n AixanM qfihe OMntui^lU 
p. 136, 
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!, count, t 
to the son of an Irish ahseatee faioily. Hay, do not be sliookod", 
my dear sir : I tell you only becanse I thought it Mr to do ho. 
liutlet me assure yon that nothing yon oonlJ say on that Buhjoct 
could hurt me personally, becanse 1 feel that I am not, that I 
never can be, on enemy to Ireland. An abaoatee voluntarily I 

never yet have been ; and as ta the future, I declare " 

" I denlare yon Itnow nothing of the future," interrupted 
Lady Dashfort, ia a halt-peremptory, half-playful tone. " You 
know nothing ; make no raah vowa, and yon will break 

The utidaanted assurance of Lady Daahforfs genius for 
iiitr^e gave her an air of frank imprudence which prevented 
^prcTColambre from aiiBpecting that more was mcasL than met 
mutmil riF''* ''"""^ ^""^ ''® ^'^'^ ''^^"' °*^ ""^ another with 
out of Hafio'^L^'^'' ^'^''^ Dashfort rejoiced to have got eur hero 



^K CHAPTER I.. 

IiOUD Colamhre had waited with f;reat impatienu^ ^iran ans 
to the letter of inquiry which he had written about MibbS^ . , 
mother. A letter from Lady Olonhrony arrived. He ope5fiIi .^ 
with the greateat eagerness ; passed over 

" Bheumatism— warm weather — warm bath — Baxton balls^ 
MisH Brottdhnrst — your friend, Sir Arthur Berryl, very assidn- 
0TI3 ! " The name of Grace Nngent he found at last, and read 
us follows : — 

" Her mother's maiden name waa St. Omar ; and there wan a 
fault, jfos certainly. She was, I a-^ told (tor it was before my 
time), educated at a convent abroad ; and there ivaa an affair 
■flith a Captain Eeynolds, a young officer, which her friends wore 
obliged to hush up. She brought an infant to England with 
her, and took the name of Beynolds, but none of that family 
wonld acknowledge her. She lived in great obscurity till your 
Tincle Nugent saw her, fell in love with ner, and (knowing her 
whole history) married her. He adopted the child, gave her hia 
name, and after some years the wnole story was forgotten, 
Kothing could be more disadvantageous to Qrace than to have 
it revived : this ia the reason we kept it seeret," 

Xord Colamhre tore the letter to bits. 

Trom the perturbation which Lady Dashfort saw in his 
mtenance she guessed the nature of the letter which he had 
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been reading, and for the anival of vfhicU ha bai 
patient. 

"It has worked!" said she to herself. "Pour le ( 
Philippe, je te tiens ! " 

Lord Colambre appeared this day more Heneible than b 
ever .yet Beeraed to the charms oF the fair Isabel. 

" Many a tennis-biill and many a heart is canght a,t tbe^ 
bound," said Lady Daahfort. " Isabel, now is your time 1 " 

And so it waa ; or so perhaps it woald bare been but for a 
eumatance which her ladyship, witb all her genius for h 
had never taken into consideration. Oouot O'Halloran ( 
to return the visit waicb had been paid to bim ; and in th 
of conversation he Bpoke ot the officers who bad been inf 
to him, and told Lady Dasbfort that he had heard a report w 
shocked him much — he hoped it could not be true — «'';■' . 
these offioers had introduced his mistress as h^ ^^t., :* 
3, who lived iu the Qeiabbourbood, '™, ^i^^'i " 

iv^ith her tadyship and % 

I cannot believe it 'tiA 

possible that any gentl"-'"' """■ '^"7 "S^^r. co^\A Ao mdA 

^^'"A-Ia rtbi^-''^''"^''"^^''"*'^ LndyDasbfort; "isthis all^ 
if-i.f, my good count, which baa brought your fu 
gious length P " 
,e count looked at Lady Daahfort with astoniabment. 

"Such a look of virtuous indignation," continued she," 
1 never behold, on or off the stage. Forgive me for langy 
count; but, beUeve me, coraeilv goes through the worid b 
than tragedy, ami, take it all in all.does rather less mischief, j 
to the thing in question, I kaow nothing about it. 1 dare he 
ia not true ; but now suppose it were, it is only a silly qi ' 
raw youa"oificer upon a prudish old dowager. I know r 
about it, for my part ; bnt, after all, what irreparable n 
bus been done ? Laugh at the thing, and tlien it is a _ 
a biid one, perhaps, but still only a jest — and there's an ei 
it ; but take it seriously, and there's no knowing where itinijj 
end— probably in haif-a-dozen duels." 

" Ot that, madam," said the count, " Lady Oranmora's 
denee and presence of mind have preventu<i all dajiger. 
ladyship mould not understand the insult. She said, or she 
as if she said ; ' Je ne veus rien voir, rien ^couter; rien s: 
Lady Oranmore ia one of the most respectable- " 

" Count, I beg your pardon ! '' interrupted Lady DasbfiJ 
" but I must tell you that your favonrite, Lady Oranmore, 1 
behaved very ill to me— purpoBety omitted to invite TsabeO 
her ball— offended and insulted me. Her praises, Iherefore, a 
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Dot be t)ie most aj^reeable subject of coiiversalion jon can cbooi^e 
for my amusement; and aa to the rest, jou, who have such 
variety and ao much pobteness, will, I am sure, have the good- 
ness to mdnlgo my caprice ia this instauce." 

'' I shall obay jour ladyship, and be sileBt, whatever pleasure 
it might give me to speak on that subject," said the count, 
" And I trust Lady Bisbfort will reward mo by the assurance 
that, however playfully she may have juat now apokeu, she 
eeriously disapproves, aud is shocked." 

"Oh, shocked 1— shocked to death! — if that will satisfy you, 
my dear count." 

The cBuut obviooaly was not satisfied. He bad civil as well 
aa military courage ; and bt; sense of right and wrong could 
stand against the railery and ridionlo of a fine lady. 

The conversation ended. Lady Dashfort thought it would 
have no further consequences ; and she did not re^et the loss 
of a man like Oauat O'Halloran, who lived retired m hia castle, 
and who could uot have any infiueuce upon the opinion of tba 
I'aahiooable world. However, upon turning from the count to 
Xiord Colambre, who she thought had been occupied with Lady 
Isabel, and to whom she imagtaed all this dispute was uninterest- 
ing, she perceived by his countenance that sne hadmadaagreat 
mistake. Still she trusted that her power over Lord Culambro 
was sufficient easily to oftane wbateyor unfavourable impression 
this conversation bad made upon bis mind. He had no personal 
interest in the afiair ; and she had generally found that people 
are easily satisfied about any wrong or insult, public or private, 
in which they have no immediate concern. But all the charms 
of heT oonveraation were now tried in vain to reclaim him from 
the reverie into which he bad fallen. 

" Hia Iriond Sir James Brooke's parting advice occurred ta our 
liem. He began to understand Lady Dasblort'a character; and 
lie was from this morueut freed from her power. Lady Isabel, 
however, haj taken no part in all this — she was blameless; and 
independently of lier mother, and in pretended opposition of 
sentiment, she might have continued to retain the influence she 
had gained over Lord Colambre, but that a slight accident re- 
vealed to him hcT real disposition. 

It happened on the evening of this day that Lady IsaUil 
Dame into tbe library with one of the yonng ladies of the bouse, 
talkipg very eagerly, without perceiving Lord Colambre, who 
was sittiDg in one of the recesses reading. 

"My dear creature, you are quite mistaken," said Lady iHabel, 
" he was never a favourite of mine. I always detested him ; I 
only flirted with him to plague hia wife. Oh, that wife! my dear 
EliKabsth, I do bate," cried she, clasping her hands and cx- 
pressiag hatred with all her aoul and with all her strength. ''I 
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dutesf; that Lady de Cresey to aiicli a. degree tliat, to purcl]^ 
the pleaanre of making her feel tlie pangs of jealousy for ff* 
hour, look, I noald this moment lay down this finger and 1qu9 
be cut off." 

The face, the whole fignro of Lady Isabel at this k 
appeared to IJord Colambre suddenly metamorphosed. lusta 
of the aoft, gentle, amiable female, all street charity and t( 
sympathy, formed to love and to be lored, he beheld one pOBft 
and convulsed by an evil spirit — her beauty, if bea,uty it c 
be! called, the beauty of a fiend. Some gaculation, which 1 
unconsoiously uttered, made Lady Isabel start. She saw hi 
saw the expression of his coantennnce, and know that all 1 

Lord Colambre, to the utter aatoniabment and disappointmi 

of Lady Dashfort, and to the still greater inortifieation of Lad/ 
Isabel, acnonnced this night that it wou necessary he should im- 
mediately pursne his tour in Ireland. We pass over all thn 
castles in the air which the young ladies of the family had. 
built, and which now fell to the ground. We pass all the civil 
Bpaeohea of Lord and Lady Killpatrick, all the vehement re- 
monstrances of Lady Dashfort, and the vain sighs of Lady 
Isabel. To the last moment Lady Dashfort said, 

■' He will uot go." 

But he went, and when he was gone Lady Dafihfort esclaimed, 
" That man has escaped from me." After a pause, turning to 
bar daiiffhter, she in the moat tauntini? and contcmptnous tOTms 
reproached her as the cause of this failure, concluding by a de- 
claration that she xnuist in fntare manage her own ^aii-e, and 
hod best settle her mind to marry Heathcock, since every one 
else was too wise to think ot her. 

Lady Isabel of course retorted. But we leave this amiable 
mother and daughter to recriminate in appropriate t-erms, and 
we follow onrhero, rejoiced that be has escaped from their snares. 
Those who have never been in similar penl will wonder much 
that he did not escape sooner; those who have ever been in like 
danger will wonder more that ha had escaped at ail . They who 
are best acquainted with the heart or imagination of man will 
be most ready to acknowledge that the combined charms of 
wit. beauty, and flattery, may for a time suspend the action of 
right reason in the mind of Uie greatest philosopher, or operate 
against the resolutions of the greatest of heroes. 

Lord Colambre pursued his way toHalloran Castle, desirous, 
before he quitted this part of the country, to take leave of the 
count, who had shown him much civility, and for whoso honour- 
able conduct and generous character ho had conceived a high 
esteem, which no little peculiarities of antiquated dross or manner 
could diminish. Indeed, the old-faahioned politeness of what 
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was ffirmcrly called a well-bred gentleman pleased him Letter 
than tiie indolent or insolent selfislmeBS of modern men of the 
ion. Perhaps, cotwithatanding our hero's determination to 
torn his mind from eTorything connected with the idea of Misa 
Nugent, Bome latent curiosity about the burial-place of the 
Nngenta roiglit have operated to make him call upon the count. 
In this hope he was disappointed, for a ctobb miller, to whom 
the abbey-ground was let on which the burial-place was found, 
had taken it into bis head to refuse admittance, and none coald 
enter his gronnd. 

Count O'Hailoranwas much pleased by Lord Colambro's visit. 
The very day of his arrival at Halloran Castle the count was 
going to Oranmore ; he was dressed and his carriage was waiting. 
Lord Colambre begged that be might not detain him, and the 
count requested his lordship to accompany bini. 

" Let me have the honour of introducing yon, ray lord, to a 
family with whom I am persuaded you will be pleased, by whom, 
you will be appreciated, and at whose house you will have an 
opportunity of seeing the best manner of living of the Irish 
nobility." 

Lord Colambre .accepted the invitatiou, and was introduced at 
Oranmore. The dignified appearance and respectable character 
of Lady Oranmoro, the charming, unaffected manners of her 
daughters, the air of domestic happiness and comfort in her 
femdy, the becoming magnificence, free from ostentation, in her 
whole estabhsbmen^ the respect and affection with which sbe 
was treated by all who approached her, delighted and touched 
Lord Colambre, He was perhaps the more pleased because he 
bad heard this family so uDJustly abused, and because he saw 
Lad V Oranmore and her daughter in immediate contrast to Lady 
Xlasnfort and Lady Isabel. 

A little ciroumstanee which occurred during this visit increased 
his interest for the family. When Lady de Cressy'a little boys 
came in after dinner, one of them was playing with a seal which 
had just been torn from a letter. The child showed it to Lord 
Colambre, and asked him to read the motto. The motto was, 
" Deeds-, not words " — his friend Sir James Brooke's motto and 
bis arma. Lord Colambre eagerly inquired if the family were 
acquainted with Sir James, and he soon perceived that they wero 
not only acquainted with him, but that they were particularly 
interested about him. 

Lady Omnmore's second daughter. Lady Harriot, appeared 
particularly pleased by the manner in which Lord Colambre 
Epoko of Sir James. And the child, who had now established 
hmiseif upon his lordship's knee, turned round and whispered 
in hisear, "'Twas Annt Harriot gave mo the seal; Sir James is 
to be married to Aunt Harriot, and then he will be my uncle." 
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Some of the principal gentry of this part of tlie country h^ 
pened to dine at Oranniore during Lard Cglambre's viait. 
wassiirpriaedatthediHCoyery that there were BO many acre" " 
well-informed and well-lii-ed people, of whom, while he w 
Killpatrickstown, he had seeu nothing. He now diaoerued h 
far he had been deoeived hy Lady Dashfort. 

Both the coimt and Lord and Lady Uranmore, who t 
warmly attached to their country, exhorted him to dib" 
for the time be hod lost by acein^ with bis own eyea ai ^ ^ 
with, his own understanding of the country and its inhabitaw 
during the remainder of the time he was to stay in Ii ' 
The higher olassea in most countries, they observed, wore 
rally similar, but in the lower class he would find many c' 
teristic differences. 

When he first cameto Ireland he had been very eager t 
and see his father's estate, and to judge of the conduct o 
agents and the condition of his teuanty; but this ea,ge: 
had subsided, and the design had almost faded from his n 
whilst under the influence ot'L&dy Dash fort' smisrepresentatii 
AmistaVe relative to some remittance from his banker in Da 
obliged him to delay his journey a few days, and during t .^ 
time Lord and Lady Oranmore showed him the neat cotta^^ 
and well-attended schools in their neighbourhood. Theysl 
him not only what conld be done, bnt what had been done, t 
the influence of great proprietors residing on their o'" --■-'- 
and encouraging the people by judicious kindness. 

He saw, he actnowledged, the truth of this ; but it did i 
come home lo hia feelings now as it would have d( 
whik ago. His views and plans were altered. He looked f 
ward to the idea of marrying and settling in Ireland, and tl 

everything in the conntry was interesting to him ; but since 

had forbidden himself to think of a union with Miss Nugent hia 
mind had lost its object ; he was not sufficiently calm to think of 
the public good, his thoughts were absorbed by his private con- 
covu. He Knew and admitted that he ought t« visit his own 
and his father's estates and to see the condition of his tenantry ; 
he desired to fulfil his duties, but they ceased to appear to him 
easy and pleasurable, for hops and love no longer brightened his 
prospects. 

I'hat he might see and hear more than ho could 4o as heir- 
apparent to the estate, he sent hia servant to Dubliu to wait for 
him there. He travelled incoffnito, wrapped himself in a shabby 
greatcoat, and took the name of Evans. He arrived at a village, 
or, as it was called, a town, which bore the name of Coiambre. 
He was agreeably suqirised by the air of neatness and finish in 
the houses and in the street, which had a nicely-swept paved 
footway. He slept in a small but excellent inn — excellent. 
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KperliaiiB. because it was small, and proportioned to the sitnatioo, 
t- and buBtneae of the place. Good enpper, good bed, good attend- 
ance ; nothing out of repair ; no things pressed into services for 
which they were never intended by nature or art ; none of what 
are vnlgarly called makeshifts. No chambermaid slipshod, or 
waiter smeUing of whisky ; but everybody doing their own husi- 
' ness, and doing it as if it were their every-daj occupation, not 
E.a8 if it were done by particnlar desire for the first or last time 
Ltbia seasoD. The lani^ord came in at snpper, to inquire whether 
, anything was wanted. Lord Colambre took thia opportunity of 
entering into conTersatiun with him, and a^od him to whom the 
town belonged, and who were the proprietors of the neighbouring 
estates. 

" The town belongs to an absentee lord^one Lord Clonbrony, 
who lives always &jond the seas, in London, and who had 
never seen the town since it was worthy oFtlie name." 

" And doea the land in the neighboorhood belong to this Lord 
Clonbrony P" 

" It does, sir ; he is a great proprietor, but knows nothing of 
his property, nor of us. Nerer set foot among us, to my know- 
ledge, since I was as high as the table. Ha miqht as well be a 
West India planter, and wo nogroea. For anything he knows to 
the contrary — has no more care nor thought about us than if wo 
were in Jamaica or the other world. Shame for biin ! But 
there's too many to keep him in Qountenanoe." 

Lord Colambre asked him what wine he conlfl have ; and then 
inquired who managed the estate for this absentee. 

" Mr. Burke, sir. And I don't know why God was so kind to 
give so S'ood an agent to an absentee like Lord Clonbrony, except 
it was for the sake of as who is under him, and knows the 
blessing, and is tbankfnl for tho same." 
"Very good cutlets," said Lord Colambre. 
"1 am nappy to hoar it, sir. They have a i-ight to be good, for 
Mrs.Burke sent her own cook to teach my wife to dress cutlets." 
" So the apent is a good agent, is he P " 

"He is, thanks be to heaven I And that's what few can 
boast, especially when the landlord's living over the seas. Wo 
have the luck to have got a good agent over as in Mr. Bnrke, 
who is a right-bred gentleman. He has a snug little property 
of his own, honestly made ; with the good will and good wishes 
and respect of all," 

" Doea he live in the neighbonrliood P " 

"Just convanient.' At the end of the town : in the house on 
the hill as yon passed, sir; to the left, with the trees about it, 
all ot bis own planling, finely grown too— for there's a blessing 
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" There's salad, sn; iE jon are partial to it. Very fine lettnB 
Mrs. Burke sent na the plauts herself." 

" Excellent salad ! So this ULc. Burke baa dooe a great d 
has he P In what way P '' 

" In every way, sir. Saro was it not he that had improved M 
foateredand made the town of ColamhreP No thanks to thep 
prietor nor to the young man whose name it bears, neither." 

" Have you aay portar, air ? " 

" We have, sir, as good, I hopti, as you'd drink in lixy 
for it's the same you get there, 1 nnderatand, from Cork. 
I have some of my own brewing, which, they say, yon could » 
tell the differencfl between it and Cork quahty— "" " ' 

pleased to try, Hany, the corkscrew." 

The porter of his own brewing was pronounced to be extren 
good ; and the landlord obaorved it was Mr. Burke onoonra 
hita to learn to brew, and lent hira hia own brewer for a t 
to teach him, 

"Yonr Mr. Burke, I find, ia apropos to porter, apropos 
aalad, apropos to cutlets, apropos to everythin " "-'' "^ 
Colambre, amiling. " He seems to be a very uno 
I suppose yon are a great favourite of his, and yoa d 
please with him." 

" Oh no, sir; I could not say that. Mr. Burke does not h 
favourites any way ; but, according to my deserts, I trust I sU. 
well enough with him, for in truth he ia a right good agent," 

Lord Colambrostillpreasedfor particulars; he was anEnglis 
man and a stranger, he said, and did not exactly know what w 
meant in Ireland by a good agent. 

•' Why, he is the man that will encourage the improvisj 
tenant, and show no favour or aflection, but justice, whial 
comes oven to all, and does best for all at the long run. Besidii^ 
always in the country, as Mr. Bnrke does, and understanding' 
county bnsiaeas, and going about continually among the 
tenantry, he knows when to press for the rent, and when to 
leave the money to lay out upon the land; and, according as 
they would want it, can give a tenant a help or o, check properly. 
Then no dnty-work called for, do presents, nor glove-money, 
nor sealing-money even, taken or offered ; no underhand hints 
about proposals when land would be oat of lease; but a con- 
siderable preference, if desarved, to the old tenant, and if not, a 
fair advertisement, and the beat offer and tenant accepted. No 
screwing of the lau3 to the highest penny, just to please the 
head landlord for the minute, and ruin him at the end, by the 
tenants racking the land and ranning off with the year's rent ; 
■nor no bargains to his own relations or friends did Mr. Bnrke 
ever give or grant, bat all fair between landlord and tenant ; and 
that's the thing that will last; and that's luhat I call the good 
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Lord Colambre ponred oat a glass of ivine, aiitl be^ffeJ tlio 
innkeeper to drint the good agent's health, in whitb lie was 
heartily pledged. " I thank your honour, Mr. Burke's health i 
Bnd long may he live over and amongat na. He saved me from 
drink and ruin when 1 was ouce inclined to it, and niado a man 
of me and all my family." 

The partionlara wo cannot stay to detail. This grattf nl man, 
however, took plaaanre in sounding the praises of tiH lienefa^itor, 
and in raieing him in the opinion of the ti'aveller. 

" Ae yonVe time, and are onriona about aaoh things, sir, 
perhaps yon'd walk up to the school that Mrs. Burke liaa for 
the poor children ; and look at i'tia market-houae, and sec how 
clean ha takes a prida to keep the town ; and any hoose in the 
town, from the priest to the pardon's, that you'd go into, mil 
give yon the same character aa I do of Mr. Buike ; from, the 
brogue to the lioot, all apeak the same of liim, and can say no 
other. God for ever hlesa him, and keep him over ua ! " 

Upon making further itiquiriea, everything the innkeeper had 
said was confirmed by different inhalpitants of the village. Lord 
Colambre converaod with the ahopkeepers, with the cottagers ; 
and without making any alarming inquiriea, he obtained ail the 
information he wanted. He wont'tn tlia village echool— a pretty 
cheerful house, with a neat garden and a play-nreen ; met Mrs. 
Bnrke ; introduced himself to her as a traveUer, The school 
was ehowu to him. It waa just what it ought to be — neither 
too much nor too little had been attempted ; there waa neither 
too much interference nor too little attention. Nothing for ex- 
hibition ; cave to teaoh well, without any vain attempt to tosich 
in a wonderfnlly abort time. All that experience proves to be 
useful in both Dr. Bell's and Mr. Laooastar'a modes of teaching 
Mrs. Burke had adopted, leaving it to "graceless zealots" to 
fight about the rest. That no attempts at proselytiara had been 
made, and that no illiberal diatinotions had been made in his 
school, Lord Colambre waa convinced, in the best manner pos- 
sible, by seeing the children of Froteatanta and Oatholics sitting 
on the same benches, learning from the same books, and speak- 
ing to one another with the same cordial familiarity. Mrs. 
Burke was an unaffected, aenaible woman, free from all party 
prejudices, and, without ostentation, deairous and capable of 
doing good. Lord Colambre was mnoh pleased with ner, and 
very glad that she invited him to tea. 

Mr. Burke did not come in till late, for he had been detained 
portioning out some meadows, which were of great conae/juence 
to the inhabitants of the town. He brought homo to tea with 
him the clergyman and the priest of tho parish, both of whom he 
had taken successful pains to accommodate witli tho land which 
suited them. The good terms on which they seemed to be with 
each other, and with, him, appeared to Lord Colambre to do 
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honour to Mr. Burke. All the favouraUo accouuta his lordsbS 
had received of this centlemun were confirmed by what he suL 
and heard. After tno clergjmiia and j^rjest had taken lean 
npon Lord Colajubre'H espresaing aome Burprifie, mised m'" 
satisfaction, at seeing the harmony whieh Enhaiated betw( 
them, Mr. Bnrke aesnred him that thia was the same in InB 
pavta of Ireland. He ohaerred that, "aa the aospicion of v.^ 
will never fails to produce it," to he had often found that, takinf 
it for granted that no ill-will eiiats, has the moat conciliati^ 
I'fCect. He said, to please opposite partiea, he used no arts ; 1 
he tried to make all hie neighhoura live comfortably togeth 
by making them acquainted with each other's good qualities; 1j 
gcying them ojiportunities of meeting Bouiatly, and from ii— 
to time of doing each other little aervicea and good ( 
" Fortunately, he had ko much to do," he aaid, "that he had a 
time for controveray. He waa a plain man, made it a rnle aL 
to meddle with speculative pointa, and to avoid all irnta.timB 
diaonsalons ; he waa not to rule the conntry, hut to live ir ^** 
and make others live as happily as he could." 

Having nothing to conceal in hia character, opinions,. or 
cumatances, Mr. Bnrke was perfectly open and uureaeired ir 
manner and conversation! freely anawered all the travel!^ 
inqniriea, and took paina to show him everything be desired 1 
see. Lord Colamhre said he had thoughts of setUing in Ireland 
and declared, with truth, that he had not aeen any part of t 
country he should like better to live in than this neighbourhoc 
He went over moat of the eatate with Mr. Burke, and had a: 
opportunities of convineing himself that thia gentleman 
indeed, as the innkeeper had described him, " a right g 
gentleman, and a right good agent." 

He paid Mr. Burke aome just complimenta on the state of iL 
tenantry, and the neat and flourishing appearance of the towS 
of Colamhre. 

" What pleasure it will give the proprietor when h 
yon have done ! '' said Lord Colamhre. 

" Oh, au', don't speak of it I That breaks my heart. He np^B 

haa shown the leaat intereat in atiytbiag I have done ; he is qiiita 
dissatiafiod with me becanae I have not mined his tenantry hy 
forcing them to pay more than the land ia worth; becauae I have 
not squeezed money from them by fining down rents ; and — 
but all this, aa an Engliahman, sir, must be unintelligible to joi*,a 
The end of the matter is, that, attached as I am to thia plac 
the people about me, and, as I hope, the tenantry are to : 
fear I shall be obliged to give up the agency.'' 

"Give up the agency ! How soP Youmnat not," criedLoj 
Colamhre ; and toi- the moment he forgot himself. But ]t 
Bnrke took this only for aa exprcsaion of good-wiU, 
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r"I mnat, I am afraid," continued he. " My employer. Lord 
fflonbrony, is di?pleased with, me — -contiunal oalla for money 
rame upon me froni England, and complaints of my bIow remit- 

" Perhaps Lord Clonbrony is in embarraaaed oircumatanoes," 
said Lord Colambro. 

" I never speak of ray employer's affairs, sir," replied Mr. 
Bnrte, now for the first time asanming an air of reaerre. 

"I beg pardon ; I seem to liave aaked an indiaoreet qneation." 

Mr. Burke waa eilent. 

'' Lest my reaerve aliould give you a faUe impreBaion, I will 
add, air," resumed Mr, Bnrke, " that I really am not acquainted 
with the atate of hia lordahip'a affaire in generaL I know only 
what beloaga to the estate under my own management. The 
principal part al hia lordahip'a property, the Clonbrony eatatSj 
IS nnder another agent, Mr. tlarraghty. 

'' Garraghty! " repeated Lord Colambre. "What aort of a 
person is heP But I may take it for granted that it cannot fall 
to the lot of one and the same abaentfie to have two such agents 
as Mr. Burke," 

Mr. Burke bowed, and seemed pleased with the complinient, 
which he knew he deaerved. But not a word did he aay of Mr. 
Garraghty ; and Lord Colambre, afraid of betraying himself by 
Bome other indiscreet question, changed the c^nveraation. 

The Tery next post brought a letter to Mr. Burke from Lord 
Clonbrony, which he gave to his wife aa aoon aa he had read it, 
sajring: 

" See the reward of all my services ! " 

Mrs. Burke glanoed her eye over the letter, and, being ex- 
tremely fond of her huaband, and senaible of hia deserving far 
different treatment, burst into indignant exclamations : 

" See the reward of all your aervicea, indeed ! What an un- 
reasonable, nngratefnl man ! So, this is the thanks for all you 
have done for Lord Clonbrony 1 " 

" He does Eot know what I have done, my dear. He never 
has seen what I have done." 

" More shame for h m 
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them." 

" Mora shame for h m 

'' He listens to foolish \ 

He is at a distance, an 1 

"More ahamo for him 

"Take it quietly, my d 

conscience. The agan y n 

bnt the aense of hav g 1 

earth can give or take w ; 
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'' Such a, letter ! " said Mrs. Bnrke, takiug it xyp again. " 
oveH the civility to ivrite with hia own baud !— only his «\ 
ture to the ecrawl — ^looke as if it had heen v^ritten by a dm 
man, does it not, Mr. Evans ? " said she, allowing tne letter i| 
Lord Colambre, who immediately recognised the writing of 9 
Terence O'Pay. 

''It does not look like the hand oE a gentleman, indeed," 
I^ord Colamhre. 

'It has Lord Clonhrouy'a a\ra signature, !et it he wLatX 
will," Bald Mr. Bnrke, looking oloaely at it ; " Lord Clonbronjf 
own writing the signature is, I am clear of that." 

Lord Clonbrony'a son was clear of it also, hat he took cl 
not to give any opinion on that point. 

''Oh, pray, read it, sir — read it," eaid Mi-a. Burke; "readfl 
pray. A gentleman may write a bad iiH.nd, hnt no genttemM 
could write such a letter as that to Mr. Burke. Pray, readf ^ 
sir— you who have seen something of what he has done for t" 
town of Oolambre, and what he naa made of the tenantry a, 
the estate of Lord Clonbrony." 

Lord Colambre read, and was convinced that his f&tb 
had never written or read the letter, but had signed i 
trusting to Sir Terence O'Y&j's having expressed his sentimel ' 
properly : — ■ 

" Sib, — Aa I have no further "' , , 

will take notice that I hereby request jon will forthwith h 
over, on or before the first of November next, your acoouate, i 
the balance due of the hanging-gale (which, I nndorstand, \ 
more than ought to he at thia season), t» Nicholaa Garragjity, 
Esi)., College Green, Dublin, who in future will act aa agent, and 
ahall g-et by poat immediately a power of attorney for the eama, 
entitling him to receive and manage the Colamhre aa well as the 
Clonbrony estate for. 

" Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

" ClOSBKONi". 

" Grroavenor Square." 

Though misrepresentation, caprice, or interest might have 
induced Lord Clonbrony to desire to change his agent, yet Lord 
Colambre knew that hia father never could have announced his 
wishes in auch » style. As he returned the letter to Mjs. Burke 
he repeated he was convinced that it was imposaiblB that any 
nobleman conld have written suck a letter, that it must ha.va - 
been written by aome inferior person, and that hia lordship had 
signed it without reading it. 

" My dear, I'm sorry you showed that letter to Mr. Evana," 
said Mr. Burke ; " I don't like to expose Lord Clonbrony. He 
is a well-meaning gentleman, misled by ignorant or designing 
people ; at all events, it is not tor us to expose liim." 




" and the world 

''He was very kind to me when I was a jonng man," aaiJ 
Mr. Bortfl; "wo must not foi-get that now, hecauae we are 
angry, my love." 

" Why, no, my love, to he sure we should not ; hat who could 
have recolleoted it juat at this minute but yourself ? And now, 
air," turning to Lord Colainbre, "you sec wlint kind n£ a man 
this ia : now, is it not difficult for me to hear patiently to see him 
ill treated?" 

■' Not only difficult, but impossible, I should thint, madam," 
said Lord uolambre. "I know, even I, who am n stranger, 
cannot help feeling for both of you, as you must eee I do." 

"But half the world, who don't know Iiirn," continued Mrs. 
Bnrie, " when they hear that Lord Clonbrony'a aaeacy is taken, 
from him, will think perhapa that he ia to blame. ' 

"No, madam,'' said Lord Colambre, " of that jou need not 
fear ; Mr. Burke may safely trnat to his character, i^rom what I 
have seen and heard within these two days, I am convinced that 
aueh is the reaoect he haa deserved and acquired that no blame 
can touch him. 

" Sir, I thank you,'' said Mrs. Bnrke, the tears coming into 
her eyea. " ^ou can judge — you do him juatice ; hut there are 
80 many who don't know him, and who will decide without 
knowing any of the facts." 

" That, my dear, happens about everything, to everybody," 
said Mr. Durke; " but we muat have patience — time aeta all 
)ud(,'menta right, aoonar or later." 

"But the sooner the better," said Mrs. Burke. "Mr. Evans, 
I hope you will be bo kind, if ever yon hear this baainesa talkeil 

" Mr. Evans lives in Wales, my dear." 

" But he is travelling through Ireland, my dear, and he said 
he should rctnrn to Dublin, and, you know, there he certainly 
will hear it talked of ; and 1 hope he will do me the favour to 
Btatu what he has aeen and knows to bo the truth." 

" Bo assured that I will do Mr. Barke justice, as far as it is iu 
mj iiower," said Lord Colambre, restraining himself that he 
might not say more tha.n became hia asaunied chavactcr. Ho 
_ took leave of thia worthy family that night, and early the nest 
norning departed. 

'' Ah I " thonght he, as he drove away from this well-regulated 

d flourishing place, " how happy I might be settled here, with 

oh a wife as^her of whom I must think no more." 

f He pursued his way to Clonbrony, hia father's other estate, 

I which waa at a couaiderable distance from Colambre. He waa 

' iBsolved to know what kind of agent Mr, Mioholaa Garraghty 
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might bo, wlio was to supersede Mr. Bncke, anii bj power II 
attorney to be immediately entitled to receive and manage t 
Oolambre aa well as the Clonbrony estate. 



CHAPTER X 

Tow.oDS the evening ot the second daj'a journey the drivf 
Lord Colambre's hackney chaise stopped, and, jumping off 
wooden bar on which he had been seated, exclaimed: 

'' We're come to the bad part now. The bad road's begini 
upon nSi plase jour honour." 

"Bad road! That ia very uncommon in this countrj. In 
saw such fine roads aa you hare in Ireland." 

" That's true, and God bless your houonr that's sensible <L 
that same ; for it is not what all the foreign quality I drill 
have the manners to notice. God bless your honour ! 
you're a, Welshman ; but whether or no, I am sore you are fl 
gentleman anyway, Welsh or other." r 

Notwithstanding the shabby greatcoat, the shrewd poatillio^ 
perceived by our hero's language that be was a gentlemi 
After much dragging at the horses' beads, and pushing and li 
ing, the carriage was got over what the postillion said wsfi t 
worst part of " the bad step ; " but as the road " was not yet fi 
Bay good," he continued walking beside the carriage. 

" If 8 only bad just hereabouts, and that bj accident,"' 
he, " on account of there being no jantleman resident in it, n 
near ; bnt only a bit of an uuder-ageut, a great little rogue, wH 
gets Ida own turn out of the roads and everything else in 1^ 
I, Larry Brady, that am telling joar honour, have a good rightS 
know; for myself, and my father, and my brother Pat Bradvl 
the wheelwright, had once a farm under him, but was ruined-f 
horse andfoot, all along with him— and cast out ; andmybro 
forced to fly tQe country, and la now working in some coacIi»^ 
maker's yard in London, banished he is ; and here am I, forced 
tu be what I am. And now that I'm reduced to drive a hack, the 
agent's a curse to me still, with these bad roads killing my horses 
and wheels, and a shame to the country, which I think n 
^bad luck to him ! " 

" I tnow your brother ; be lives with Mr. Mordieai in 
Acre, in London." 

" Ob, God Ueas you for that ! " 

They came at this time within view of a range of abont foM 
and twenty men and boys, sitting astride on four and twsn^ 
heaps of broken atones on each side of the road ; they w 
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armeilivithhaaimera, with which they began to pound with great 
dili^eauH and noise aa soon aa thay Bftw the carriage. The 
ahaise paesed hetween theeu batteries, the stonea tiding on all 

"How are yon, Jem P How aro yon, PhilP" aaiJ Larry. 
"But hold Yonv hand, can't jo, while I atop aod get the atoaes 
OTit of the hersea' feet, So you're making up the rent, are you, 
for St. Dennia P " 

" Whoosh ! " said oiia ot the pounders, coming close to the 
postillion, and pointing his thumb back towa^a the chaise. 
" Who huTe you in it f " 

" Oh, you need not scrapie, he's a very honest man ; he's only 
a man from North Wales, one Mr. Evana, an innocent jantleman 
that's sent over to travel up aud down the country to find is 
tlinra any oopper-mtnes in it." 

" How do you know, Larry p '' 

" Because I know very well from one that was tonld, and I 
seeu him tax the man of the ' King'a Head ' ivitli a copper half- 
crown at first sight, which waa only lead to look at, yon'd think, 
to them that was not ekilfnl in copper. So lend me a knife till 
I cut a linchpin out of the hedge, for this one won't go tar." 

"Whilst Larry was making the liuokpin, all scruple being 
removed, his question about St. Dennis and the rent was 

enough, we're pounding out for him ; 
□d, last night waa eight days, to warn 
Old Nick would be down a' Monday to take a sweep among 
na ; and there's only ais clear days, Saturday night, Iwforo 
the aasijea, snre; so we must see and get it tan iahed anyway 
to clear the jireseutment again' the 

Paddy Hart la the '■'^ '- 

to it" 

" St. Dennis, is it P Thee you've one great comfort and ao- 
carity — that he won't be particnlar about tho swearing, for 
sinee ever he had hia head on his shoulders an oath never 
stuck in St. Dennis's throat more than in his own brother. Old 
Nick-8." 

" His head upon his shoulders ! " repeated Lord Colambre. 
*' Pray, did yon ever hear that St. Dennis's head was off his 
shoulders P " 

" It never was, plaseyour honour, to my knowledge." 

"Did jou never, among yoaraaints, hear of St. Dennis carry- 
ing hia head in his hand P " aaid Loi*d Oulambre. 

"The rale saint! " said the postillion, suddenly changing his 
tone and looking shocked. " Oh, don't be talking that way of 
the saints, plase your honour." 

"Then ot what St. Dennis were yon tallcing juht now P 



for he sent the driver n 
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Whom do yon mean by St. DenniB, and whomdoyon callo' 
NiBk ? ■' 

" Old Nick," answered the postillion, coming close to the s, 
of tha carriage and whiaperine — " Old Hick, plase your honooi, 
is oiir nickname Cor one NioEolaa Grarraghty, Esq., o£ Oolle^ 
Green, Dublin ; and St DeniiiB is Ilia brother Dennis, who is 
Mick's brother in all things, and ■wouldfaiahe a saint, only h^«i 
sinner. Heliaes jnitt by here in the conntry, ander-agenttoLor' 
Clonbrony, a^ Old Nick ii upper-agent. It's only a joke laaaa^ 
the people, that are not fond of them at all. Lord Olonbrony J 
hiraaelE ia a very good jantleman, if he waa not an absentee, 
resident in London, leaving us and everything to the likes of 
them." 

Lord Colambre listened with all possible composure and atten- 
tion ; but the postillion having now made his linchpin of wood 
and fixed himself, he mounted his bar, and drove on, saying to 
Lord Colambre as he looked at the roadmakera : 

" Poor cratura ! They couldn't keep their cattle out of 
pound or themselvea out of jail bnt by making this road." 

" Is roadmaking then a very profitable buainesa P Have road- 
makers higher wages than other men in this part of theconntry P " 

"It ia, and it is not. They have and they have not, ploae 
yonr honour." 

" I don't understand yon ! " 

"No, beca-ase you're an Engliahman — that is, a Welshman — 
I beg your honour's pardon. But I'll tell yon how that is, 
and I'll go slow over these broken stones, for I can't go fast. 
It ia where there's no jantleman over these under-agents, as here, 
they do as they plase ; and when they have set the land, they get 
rasonahle from the head landlords, to poor craturos at a rack- 
rent, that they can't live and pay the rent, they say " 

" Who says P" 

" Them nnder-agente that have no conscience at all. Not all, 
hut some, like Dennis, says, aaya he, 'I'll get you a road to 
make up the rent : ' that is, plase your honour, tne agent gets 
them a presentment for so many perches of road from the grand 
jury !it twice the price that would make the rood. And tenants 
are by this raeana, as they take the road by contract at the price 
given by the connty, able to pay all they get by the job, over 
and above potatoes and salt, back again to the agent, for the 
arrear on the land. Do I make yonr honour sensible P " ' 

"Ton make me much more sensible than I ever waa before," 
said Lord Colambre ; " but is not this cheating the county P " 

" Well, and suppose," rephed Larry, " is it not all for my 
good, and yonra too, plaae your honour P " said Larry, looking 
very shrewdly. 

1 Do I njake joq nndorBland? 
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My good I" sail Lord Colanibre, startled. "What have I 

do with it P " 

" Haveu't yon to do with the roads as well aa rae when you're 
travBlliagupoathein, plaaeyourhonourP And Hare, thej'dnever 
be got made at all if thpy weren't made this way; and it's the 
heat way in the wide world, and the finest roads we have. Ami 
when the ralo jantleman's resident in the country, there's no 
jobbing can he, because they're then the leading men on tho 
grand jury ; and these journeymen jantlemen are then kept in 
order, and all's right." 

■■ Lord Colarahre was much surprised at Larry's knowledge of 
T manner in which county basmeaa is managed, as well as Ijy 
shrewd good sense. He didnotkuow that this is not nncom- 

u in his rank of life in Ireland. 

Whilst Larry was speaking Lord Colambie was looking from 
side to side at the desolation of the prospect. 

" So this is Lord Clonbrony's estate, is it ? " 

" Ay, all yon see, and as far and farther than you can see. My 
Loi-d Clonbrony wrote and ordered plantations hero some time 
back, and enough was paid to labourers for ditching and planting. 
And what neit P Why, what did the under agent do, but let 
the goats in through gaps, left o' purpose, to bark the trees, and 
then the trees was all banished. And next tho cattle was let in 
trespassing, and winked at^ till the land was all poached; aud 
than the land was waste, and cried down ; and Saint Dennis 
wrote up to Dublin to Old Nick, and he over to the landlord, 
how none would take it, or bid anvtking at all for it. So then 
it fell to him a cheap bargain. On, tho tricks of them I Who 
knows 'em if 1 don't P" 

Presently Lord Oolambro'a attention wasronsed again by seeing 
a man tanning as if for his life across a bog, near tho roadside. 
He leaped over the ditch, and was upon tho road in an instant. 
He seemed startled at Erst at the sight of the carriage ; but 
looking at the postillion, Larry nodded ; and he smiled and 
said: 

" All's safe 1 " 

" Fray, my good friend, may I ask what that m you have on 
yonr shoulder P " said Lord Colambre. 

" Plaseyonr honour, it is only a private still, which I've just 
caught out yonder in the bog ; and I'm carrying it in with 
all speed to the ganger, to make a discovery, that the jantle- 
man may benefit by tho reward. I espect he'll make me a 
oompliment." 

" Get up liehiud, and I'll give yon a lift," said the postillion. 

"Thank yon kindly, but better my legs!" said the man; 
aud turning down a lane, off he ran again as fast as possible. 

" Expoet he'll make me a complmient ! " repeated Lord 
Colatnbre, " to make a discovery." 
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" Aj, plase your honoar ; for the law ia." said Larry, ' 
if an unlawful still — that ia, a, still without llceoae for wliis 
— 13 found, half the benefit of the fine that's put i 
parish goes to hitii that made the discovery. That's what thav] 
loan is after, for he's an informer." f^ 

" I should not have thought, from what I see of you," sai? 
Lord Oolamhre, smihng, " fliat you, Larry, would have ofEere4,« 
an informer a lift." ^ 

" Oh, plase your honour," aaid Larry, amiliug archly, " woultf'l 
not I give the laws a lift when in my ])ower ? " 

Scarcely had he u,ttured these words, and scarcely w 
informer out of sight, when, across the same hog and o\ 
ditch, come another man — a half kind of gen tie man, with a 
silk handkerohiof about his neck, and a silver -handled whip ii 
his hand. 

" Did you see any mas paaa the road, friend?" said heto ti 
postillion, 

"Oh! who would I see, or why would I tellP" replie 
Larn' in sulky tone. 

" Come, come, be smart ! " said the man with the silver whtpaij 
offering to put balf-a-crown into the postillion's hand ; " pointil 
me which way he toot." I 

'' I'll have none o' yonr silver ! — don't touch me with it ! " said • 
Larry. " But if you'll take my advice, you'll strike across back, 
and follow the fields, out to KUlogenesawee." 

The exciseman set out again immediately in an opposite 
direction to that which the man who carried the still had taken. 
Lord Colambre now perceived that the pretended informer had 
been ranning off to conceal a still of Ilia own. 

" 'I'he gauger, plase your honour," aaid Larry, looking back 
at Lord Colambre, '" the gauger ia a still-hunting I " 

" And you pnt him on a wrong acent ! " aaid Lord Colambre. 

" Sure I told him no lie ; I only aaid, 'If you'll take my 
advice.' And why was he sucliafoolas to take my advice wliea 
I wouldn't take his fee ? " 

" So thia ia the way, Larry, yon give a lift to the laws ! " 

" It the laws would give a lift to me, plase your honour, 
raaybe I'd do as much by them. But it's only these revenue 
laws I mean ; for I never to my knowledge broke another com- 
mandment. It's what no honest poor man among his neighbours 
would scruple to take — a glass 01 potsheen." 

"A glass of what, in the name of heaven P" aaid Lord 
Colambre. 

" Potsheen, plase your honour ; bccaaae it's the little whisky 
that'a made in the private still or pot ; and aheen, because it's a 
fond word for whatsoever we'd like, and for what we have Ultle 
of and would make much of. After taking the glass of it, no 
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lan oonlJ go atid inform to i-aia the orators ; for they 
leltBr on that estate iinder fa'Jonr of them tliat go sharaa anu 
lake rent of "em ; but I'd never inform again' '15111. And, after 
if tha troth was known, and L™^ Clonbrony ahould be 
iformed ftgainat, and presQn"^. for it ia his neglect is llie 
ittom of the cnisance^ — " , . „ 

" I find al! tl" flame is thrown upon thia poor Lord Clon- 
■ony," H— irljord Oolamhre. 

■■Docaaso be ia absent^" said Larry. "It would not be so 

he priaint. But your hononr was talking to mo about tho 

;;tewB. Tour honour's a atranger in thia country, and astray 

them thinga. Sure, why would I mind the lawa about 

fhisky more than, the i^aality or tlio jidge on the bench P " 

What do you mean P" 

Wbyj was I not prisint in the court-house myself, whoa the 

^idgQ was on the beach judgini^ a still, undacrosa the court came 

in one with a sly jujj of potsheeu for the jidge himself, who prc- 

furred it, when the right thinK, to claret ; and when 1 sten that, 

fay the !aw3 1 a man mifiht talk himBelf dumb to me after again' 

italieon, or ia favour of tha revenue or revenue ifficcrs. And 

lere they may jro on with their gan^rs, and their surveyors, 

.d tlieir euperriBora, aud their watohinu officers, and their 

offiuera, setting 'em one after another, or one over the 

another, or what way they will ; we can baffle and 

lugh at 'em. Didn't I know, neit door to our inn, last year, 

Watching olficora aet upon one diatillor, and he waa too 

ffor them ; and it will always be eo while ever the 
liink It no sin. No ; till then not all their dockets and 
permits signify a rush or a turf. Aud the gaugiug-rod eien, 
who tears it ? They may spare that rod, for it will never mend 
the child." 

How much longer Larry's diesertation on the distillery laws 
'puld have continued had not his ideas been interrupted, we 
mot guess; but he saw he waa coming to a town, and he 
(thered up the reins and plied the whip, ambitions to make a 
^rg in tho eyes of its inhabitants. 

This town consisted of one row of miserable huts, sunk 
beneath the side of the mad, the mad walla crooked in eveiy 
direction; some of them opening in wide cracks or aigzng 
isBuroB, from top to bottom, as if tnere had just been an earth- 
All the roofa were sunk in varioua ]>]ace3 ; tho tbatr.h 
F, or overgrown with graaa. There were no chimneys, tha 
makiae ita way through a hole in the roof, or rising in 
from the toj* of the open door. Dunghills stood before 
doora, and green standing puddles ; and squalid childreu, 
ith scarcely rags to cover them, gazing at the carriage. 
"Hugent's townt" said the poatillioii; "once a sang place 
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wheii my Lady Olonbrony was at home to whitewash it, and tu 
lilta," ^ 

As they drove ty. Boma man and women put their hea 
throngh the Braoke out xA the cabins : pale women, with 1 
hlnck or yellow locks; men -nlth conntenances and f 
bereft of hope and energy. 

" Wretched, wretched people ! " said Lord Ooi-mibrc. 

"Then it's not their fault neither," said Larrj-, "f,^^ 
uncle's one of them ; and as thriving and hard aworking'i. 
as eouldhe in all Ireland ho was afore he was tramped ni ._ 
foot, and his heart broke. I was at his funeral, this time lu 
year ; and tot it may the agent's own heart, if he has t 

Lord Colamhro int«rrnpt-ed this dennnoiation by tonohinj 
Larry's shoulder, and asking some question, which, 
did not distinctly comprehend, he pulled up the reins, and tl 
vehiolo suddenly stopped. 

"I did not hear well, plase your honoar." 

"What are those people?" said Lord Colarahre, pointing toW 
man and woman, curious figures, who had come ont of a ( ' 
the door of which the woman, who eame ont last, locked. 
then carefully hid the key in the thatch, turned her back um 
the man, and they walked away in different direotiona. TT 
woman was bending nndor a huge bundle on her back, oovOTi 
by a yellow petticoat turned oyer her shouldera ; from the t 
of this bundle the head of an infant appeared ; a little b 
almost naked, followed her with a kettle, and two 
one of whom could but just walk, held her hand and da 
to her ragged petticoat ; forming, all together, at 
group of beggars. The woman stopped and looked a 

The man was a Spanish -looking figure, with grey hair, . _ 
hnng at the end of a stick over one shonldei-, a reaping-hook 8 
the other hand. He woilked off stodtly, without ever castinff.4 
look behind him. 

" A kind harvest to yon, John Dolan," cried the postUliffl 
"and success to ye, Winny, with the quality. There's alui' 
penny for the child to begin with," added he, throwing t_ 
child a penny. " Tour honour, they're only poor craturs goiji 
up the country to beg, while the man goes over to reap I1 
harvest in England. Kor this would not he neither if t 
lord was in it to give 'era employ. That man, now, was-( 
good and a willing slave in his day. I mind him workia 
with myself in the shmbberiea at (Jlonbrony CasUo when \ 
WQS a boy ; but I'll not be detaining your houoar, now tifl 
road's better." ' ' 

I'ho postillion drove on at a good rate for some time, till i 
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came to a piece of the road freshly covered mitli broken stonca, 
OTer which he was obliged to travel slowly. 

They overtook a string of oars oa whion were piled up higJi, 
beds, tables, chaii's, tmnks, boxes, band-boxes. 

" How are yon, rinnucan P You've fine loading there. From 
Dublin, are jou ? " 

" IVam Bray." 

"And what newBp" 

" Great news and bad for Old Nick, or some belongingto him, 
thanks be to Heaven ! for mysell hates him," 

■' What's happened him ? " 

"His sister's hnsband that's failed, the great grocer that 
was, the man that had the wife that ow'd ' the fine house near 
Bray, that they got that time the Parliament flitted, and that I 
seen in her carriai^e flaniing — well, it's all out, they're all done np."' 

"Tat! is that allp Then they'O thrive, and set np again 
grander than ever, I'll engace. Have not they Old Niok for 
an attorney at their back P A good warrant ! " 

"Oh, tmst him for that! He won't go security, nor pay a 
farthing for his shister, nor wouldn't was she hia father. I heard 
Mm. telluig her so, which I ooiild not have done in hia place at 
that time, and she crying as if her heart would break, and I 
atanding by in the parlour." 

'' The neger ! = And did he speak that way, and you by P " 
'Ay, did he ; and said, 'Mrs. Baflarty,' says he, 'it's all 

four own faalt ; you're an extravagant fool, and ever wae, and 
wash my hands of you.' That was the word he spoke ; and 
she answered and said, 'And mayn't I send the beds and 
blankets,* said she, ' and what I can, by the cars out of the way 
of the creditors, to Cionbrony (Jastle P and won't you let me 
hide there from the shame tUl the bnstle's over ? ' ' You may 
do that,' says he, ' for what I care ; but remember,' says be, 
' that I've Uie first claim to them, goods.' And that's all lie 
would grant. So they are coming down all o' Monday — theui 
are her baud-hoses and all — to settle it ; and faith it was a pity 
of her ! to hear her sobbing, and to see her own brother apeak 
and look so hard — and she a lady." 

" Sure, she's not a lady born, no more than himself," said 
'Larryj "but that's no excuse for him. His heart's as hard as 
that stone," said Larry ; " and my own [jcople know that long 
ago, and now bis own know it. And what right have we to 
complain, since he's as bad to his own flesh and blood as 
[ tons?" 

With this censolatiou, and with a " God speed yon " tii the 
carman, Larry was driving ofl, but the carman called to him, 

' Oivnod. * Ntger; qdnsi ncgru; 711(0 pcricn/o, iiiggutd. 
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and pointing to a liouse at tte corner of which, on a, high p 
^TU3 E^winging an iron sign of three horEe-shoes set in a. crc 
frame, and at the window hung on empty bottle, prodal 
■whisliy witiiiii. 

"Well I don't care if I do," said Larry; "for I' v. 
comfoit loft me in life now, I beg yoar honour's patdoi 
for a minute," added he, throwing the relas into the carvla^ 
Lord Colarabre, as lie leajjt down — all remonstrance and pi 
of Inngs t(] reclaim him, vain. He darted into the whiaky-h 
with the carman, reappeared before Lord Colamhre could at 
pliah getting out, remounted his seat, and taking tHe reinH 

■' I thank yont honour," said he, " and I'll bring you 
Climbrony before its pitch-dark yet, though it'a nighttaHj 
that's four good miles; bat ' a Bpur in the head is worth t 
in tlie heeL ' " 

Larry, to demonstrate the truth of his faToarita a: 
off at such a fnrious rate over great stones left in th 
the road by curmen. who had been driving in the g ^ 
their axle-tiees to hinder them from lacing^, 'that Lctfd Colamn 
Uiought life tiod limb in inimiueut danger ; and feeling t 
at all events the jolting and bumping was paat endurance 
had reconrse to Larry's shoulder, and shook and pulled, ajid c£ 
to him to go elower, but in vain. At last the wheel stmck 
against a neap of stones at a turn of the road, the wooden li 
piu oame ofi, and the chaise turned over. Lord Colambre '^ 
a little bruised, but glad to oscape without (rectured Twues. . 

'' i Leg your honour's pardon, said Larry, completely b£ 
■' I'lu as glad as the best pair of boots ever I see, to se 
honour nothing the worse for it. It was the linchpin and U 
barrowH of loose stones, that ought to he fined anyway, :'" " 
was any justice in the country." 

"The pole is broken: how are we to get on?" saidL 
Colambrc. 

"Mnrder! murder! — and no smith nearer than ClonbrM 
nor rope even. It'a a folly to talk ; we can't get to Clonbro 
nor stir a step backwarii or forward the night." 

" What, then ! do jou mean to leave me all night in the m 
of the road ? " cried Lord Culambre, quite exaKperated. 

" Is it mo ? please your honour. I would not use any _ 
niun eo ill, barring I could do no other," replied the postU 
cncilly. Then leaping across the ditcli, or, as ho oallei it 
^ripe of theditch, he scrambled up, find while he was sera 
said, "Ifyour honour will lend me yonr hand till I p 
up the back ol the ditoh, the horses nill. stand while , 
1 II find you as pretty a lodging for the night, witii'a wido^ 

1 Opemug: perliaiisiiom loi-AcT-, tu lucuicu. 
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a brother of my Bhisler's husband that was, as Ever yon slept in 
your life; for Old Nitk or St- Dennia has not found 'em out 
yet'; and yonr honour 'will be, no compare, snagger than at the 
mn at Cioabrony, which haa no roof, the devil a stich. But 
where will I get your honour's hand, for it's coming on ho dork 
I can't Bee rig-htly. There, yon're ap now safe. Yonder candle's 
thfthoose." 

" Go and Jtak ithether they can give us a night's lodging." 

" la it Dsk ? When I see the light ! Sure they'd be prond to 

give the traveller all the beds in the honse, let alone one. 'i'ake 

caraottbepotatofun'QWB, that's all, and followme straight, I'll 

go on to meet the dog, who kaows me, and roight be strange to 

"Kindly welcome," were the firat words Lord Colambro heard 
when he approaehcd the cotta<;e ; and "kindly welcome" was 
in the eonnd oE the voice and in the eonntenaaoo of the old 
woman who came out, shading her nish-eandle from the wind, 
and holding it so aa to light the path. When he entered the 
ootti^o, he saw a cheerful fire and a neat pretty yoang woman 
making it blaze ; she pnt her spinning-wheel ont of the way, set 
a stool by the fire for the stranger, and repeating ia a very low 
tone of voice, " Kindly welcome, air," retired. 

" Put down aome eggs, dear ; there's plenty in the bowl," said 
the old woman, calling to her ; " I'll do the bacon. Was nob we 
luoky to be up P I'he boy's gone to bed, but waken him," said 
she, turning to the poatillion, " and he'll help you with the chay, 
and put your horses in the bier for the night.' 

Ho ; Larry ohose to go on to Clonbrony with the horses, thiit 
he might get the chaise mended betimes for his honour. Thu 
table was set ; clean trenchers, hot potatoes, milk, eggs, bacon, 
and " kindly welcome to all." 

" Sot the salt, dear ; and the butter, love. Where's your head, 
Grace, dear P " 

" Grace I " repeated Lord Oolambre, looking up ■, and, to apolo- 
gise for hia involuntary exclamation, he added, *' la Grace a 
common name in Ireland? " 

" I can't say, plase your honour, but it was give her by Lady 
Clonbrony, from a niece of her own, God bless her ; and" a vi'iy 
kind lady she was to ns and to all when she waa living in it ; 
but those timea are gone past," said the old woman with a sigh. 
The young woman sighed too; and sitting down by thiiliri>, 
began to count the notehes in a little bit of stick which she held 
in ner hand, and after ahe had counted them, aighed again. 

"But don't be sighing, Grace, now," said the old woman ; 
" sighs is bad aauce for the traveller's supper ; and wo won't bu 
troubling him with more," adiled she, turning to Lord Oolambre, 
with a gmile. 
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" Is jonr egg done to yoar liking P " 

" Perfectly, tjiaak you." _ _„ 

" Tliun I wish it w&s a chicken, for jonr sake, which it sho^ 
haye heec, and roast too, had we time. I wiah I could eei 
eat another egg." 

''No Kioro, thank you, my good lady; T never at« a 1 
STtpper, nor received a more hospitable welcome." 

"Oh, the welcome is aO wo have to o£Eer." 

" May 1 ask what that ia ? " said Lord Oolambre, looking ^ 
the notched stick which the yonng woman held in her hand, au 
on which her eyes were still fined, 

" It's a tally, plaaa yonr honour. Oh, you're a foreigner, 
the way the labourers keep the account oE the day's wort win 
the oyeriieer, the bailiff ; a notch for every day the bailifi mas'"" 
on his stick, and the labourer the like on bis stick, to tally ; h , 
when we come to make up the aeoonnt, it's by the notebea wegj 
And there's been a mistake, and is a dispute here between 
hoy and the overseer ; and she waa counting the boy's 
that's in bed — tired, for in troth he's overworked." 

" Would yon want anything more from me, mother?' 
the girl, riaing and turning her head away. 

"Ho, child ; get away, for yoar heart's full." 
She went instantly. 

"Is tlieboy her brother P " said Lord Colambro. ■ 

" Jfo ; he's her bachelor," said the old woman, lowering h 

" Her bachelor P " 
" That ia, her sweotheart ; for she is not my daughter, thoup 
jou heard her call me mother. The boy's my son ; but I a. 
afeard they must give it up ; for they're too poor, and the tinsi 
is hard, and the agents harder than the times. There's twO'ft 
them, the nnder and the upper ; and they grind the substancajfl 
one between them, and then blow one away like chaff; butw? 
not be talking of that to spoil your honour's night's rest, . " 
room ia ready, and here's the rushlight." 
She showed him into a very small bat neat re 
" What a oorafortablo-looking bed 1 " said Lord Colambro. i 
" Ab, these red check curtains," aaid she, letting tliem doWW 
" these have lasted well. They were give me by a good frioM 
now far away over the Beisa, my Lidy Clonbrony i and madejl 
the prettiest hands ever you see, her niece's, Misa Grace ^Nngena 
and she a little child that time ; Eweet love I All gone ! " ." 
The old woman wiped a tear frpm her ^e, and Lord Colamq 
did what he could to appear indifferent. She set dawn the Co 
imd left the room. Lord Colambro went to bod, but he 
awake, 

Kevolving sweet aad bitler thouglita. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

The kettle waa ou the fire, tea-tlonga eet, everything prepared 
for her giieatliy the hoapitahle toateaa, who, thinking tiiegentle- 
miin would take tea to bis breakfaBt, had sent oi^ a ^asaoon by 
the first light to Clonhrony for an ounce of tea, a quarter of 
sugar, and a loaf of white bread ; and there waa on the little 
table good cteam, milk, bitter, eggs — all tlie promise of an ei- 
cellent breakfast. It was a fresh morning, and there was a 
pleasant fire on the neatly-awept hearth. The old woman was 
sitting in her chimney-comer, behind a little BCrean of white- 
washed wall, bnilt out into the room for the purpose of keeping 
those who sat by the fire fromthe blast of thedoor. There was a 
loop-hole in this wall, to let the light in, jnat at the height of a 
person's head, who waa sitting near the chimney. The rays of 
the morning sun now came through it, shining across the face of 
the old woman as Hho sat knitting. Lord Colambre thought he 
had seldom seen a more agreeable countenance, intelligent eyes, 
benevolent amile, a natural expresaion of cheerfulness snbdned 
by age and misfortune. 

"A Rood-morrom to yon kindly, sir, and I hope you got the 
night well P A fine day for ns this holiday morning ; my Grace 
is gone to early prayers, ao yonr honour will be content with au 
old woman to make your tea. Oh, let me put in plenty of tea, or 
it wiU never be good; and if yonr hononr takes stirabout, an 
old hand will engage to make ihat to your liking, anyway ; for, 
by great- happiness, we have what will jnst answer for you of 
the nicest meal the miller made my Grace a compliment of last 
time she went to the mill." 

Lord Colambre observed that this miller had good taste, and 
his lordship paid some compliment to Grace's beanty, which the 
old woman received with a smile, but turned off the conversation. 

"Then," said she, looking ont of the window, "is not that 
there a nice little garden the boy dug for her and me, at his 
breakfast and dinner honra P Ah ! he's a good boy, and a good 
warrant to work ; and the good son desarves the good wife, and 
its he that will make the good huahand ; and with my goodwill 
he, and no other, shall get her, and with her goodwill the aame ; 
and I bid 'em keep up their heart and hope the best, for there's 
no nse in fearing the worst till it comes " 

Lord Colambre wished very much to know the worst. 

" If you would not think a stranger impertinent for asking,'' 
said he, " and if it would not be painful to you to esplnin P " 

"Oh, impertinent, your honour! It's very kind; and sure 
none's a stranger to one's heart, that feels for one. And for 
myself, I can talk of my troubles without thinking of them So 
I'll tell you all. If the worst cornea to the worst, we masb quit 
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and give up this little Bnug place, auiihouae and farm, fiiidall,^ 
the ngont ; which would be hard on us, and mo a. widow, wnfiU 
mj huaband did all that is done to the land. And if your hononr 
was a judge, yon oonld see, if yoa stepped out, there has been a 
deal done, and built the house, and all ; but it pksed Heaven to 
take him. Well, ho was too good for this world, and I'm satis- 
fied. I'm not saying & word again' that. I trnst we shall meet 
iu heaven, and he happy, enroly. And meantime here's my' 
boy, that will make me as happy as ever widow was on earth — if 
the agent will let him And I can't think the agent, though they 
that know hira heat call him Old Nick, would be ao wicked as to 
take from ua that which he never gave ua. The good lord him- 
self granted ai the lasa ; the life's dropped, and the years is out ; 
hut we had a promise of renewal in writing from the landlord, 
God bless him ! If he waa not away, he'd be a good gentleman 
apd we'd be happy and safe." 

" But if yon have a. promise in writing of a renewal, surely 
yon aro safe, whether your landlord ia absent or present.'' 

"Ah, no! that makes a great differ, when there's no eye or 
hand o?er the agent. I would not wish to speak or think ill of 
him or any man ; but was he an angel, ho could not know to do 
the tenantry Justice, the way he ia living always in Dubhn, anil 
coming down to the country only the receiving days, to make a 
sweep among us, and gather np the rents in a hurry, and he iu 
such haste back to town — can jiist stay to count over our money 
and give the receipts. Happy for na if we get that sama \ but 
can't expect he should have time to see or hear na, or mind our 
improvements, any more than liataa to our compiainta. Oh ! 
there's great excuse for the gentleman, if that waa any comfort 
for ns,' added she, smiling. 

" But if he does not live amongst you himself, has not he some 
under-agent who lives in the country ? " said Lord Coiambre. 

"He has so." 

"And ho should know yonr concerns : does he mind them? " 

" He should know ; he should know better; butaa to minding 
our concerns, your honour known," continued she, smiling again, 
" every one in this world must mind their own concerns ; and it 
would be a good world if it waa even ho. There's a great deal 
in all things that don'tnppear at first sight. Mr. Dennis wan t-ed 
Grace tor a wife for his bailiff, but she would not have hira ; and 
Mr. Dennis was very sweet to her himself; but Grace is rather 
high with him, as proper, and he has a grudge again' us ever 
aince. Yet indeed, there," she added after another XJanse, " aa 
you say, I think we are safe ; for we have that memorandum in 
writing with a pencil, given under hia own hand, on the back of 
the Uac, to uie, by the same token when my good lord had hia 
foot on the step of the coach, going away ; and I'll never forget 
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tUe smile of her that got that gooJ turn done for me. Miss Graiie, 
And jnst when she waa going to England and London, and, young 
as she wan, to have the thought to stop and turn to the likes uf 
me 1 Oh, then, if yon oould see her and know her as I did ! Thai 
waa the comforting ungeiupoQearth; look, aatd voice, and lieart, 
sod all [ Oh, that she was here present, this minute I £iit did 
yott acald yourself P " said the widow to Lord Golamhre. " Sura, 
yen mnst have scalded youTseit ; fur you poured the kettle 
straight over your hand, andithoiling! Oh dear! to tKickcf so 
young a gentleman's hand sliaking so like my own." 

Luckily, to prevent her pnrsuing her obserTatifins from the 
hand to the face, which might have betrayed raore than Lord 
Colnuibre wished she should know, her awu Grace came iu at 
this instant. 

" There it's for you, safe, mother dear — the lase ! " aail Grac, 
throwing a jiacket into her lap. The old woman lifted up her 
hands to heaven, with the lease between them — " Thanks be to 
Heaven ! " Grace passed on, and sunk down on the first seat 
she could reach. Her face was flushed, and she looked much 
fatigued aa she loosened tlie strings of her bonnet and cloak. 
" Tnen, I'm tired ! " But recollecting heraelf, she roae and 
sainted the gentleman. 

" What tired ye, dear P " 

*" Why, after prayers we had to go — for tlie aeetit was not at 
prayers, nor at homo for us when we called — we had to go all the 
way up to the castle ; and tliere, by great good lock, we found 
Mr. Nick Garraahty himself, come from Dublin, and the lase in 
his hands ; and he sealed it up t)iat way, and handed it to me 
very civil. I never saw him ho good — though he offered me a 

S'aas of Bjjirits, which was not manners to a decent young woman 
a morning, aa Brian noticed after. Brian wonld not take any 
either, nor never does. Wa met Mr. Dennis and the driver, 
coming home ; and he aaya the rent muct ho paid to-morrow, or, 
instead of renewing, hell seize and sell alL Mother dear, I 
woald have dropped with the walk but for Brian's arm." 

"It's a wonder, dear, what makes yon ho weak, that used to 
be Bo strong." 

" But it we can sell the cow for aajthing at all to Mr. Dennis, 
ainCe his eye is aet upon her, better let him have her, mother 
dear ; and that and my yam, which ifra. Garraghty saya she'll 
bDow me for, '^ill malce np the rent ; and Brian need not talk of 
America. But it mnst he in golden guineas — the agent will take 
the rent no other way — and you won't get a guinea for less than 
five ahiliiDgs. Well, even so, it's easy selling my new gown to 
one- that covets it, and that wiE give me in exohange the prico o£ 
the gold ; or, suppone that wonld not do, add this cloafc— it'n 
Jiandsonie, and I know a friend would he glad to take it, and I'd 
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pCLTt it as ready as look at it. Any tbiaa at all, eure, ra. 
that he shoulilbe forced to talk of emigrating; or — oh, worse 
again — 'iiuticglorthelKronty, to save na from tSe cant or the jail, 
by going to the hospital, or hia BraTe, maybe^Oh, mother! " 

" Oh, chilU ! Tliia is what maies yoa weak — fretting. Don't 
Le that way. Snre, here's the lase, aud that's good comfort; 
and the Boldiera wil! be goue ont of Clonbrnny to-morrow, and 
tbi^u that's oS yam' mind. And as to Amerioa, it's only talk : I 
■won't let him, he's dutilol; and wonld sooner sell my dressor, 
and dowa to my bed, dear, than see yon sell anything of yonrs, 
lovo. Promiae me yon won't. Why didn't Brian come home 
all the waj with you, Grace f " 

"Ha wonld have seen me home," eaid Gr.ica, " only that he 
went up a piece of the monntain for some stones or ore for the 
gentleman, for he had the manners to think of him this morning, 
though, shame for ma, I had not when I coma in, or I would 
not have told yon all thia and he by. See, there he is, 
motlier." . 

Brian came in very hot, out of breath, with his hat full of 
atones. '' Good-morrow to your honour. I was in bed last night, 
and sorry they did not call me up to be of sarvice. Larry was 
fellinK us this morning yonr honour's from Wales, and looking 
for mines in Ireland, and I heard talk that there waa one on onr 
mountain, maybe, you'd be curoaa to see, and so I bronght 
the best I could ; but I'm no Judge." 

" Nor I neither," thonght Lord Colombre ; bat he thanked 
the young man, and, determined to avail himself of JJarry's mis< 
conception of false report, esamined the atones very gravely, 
aud said, "This promises well. Lapis caliminans, schist, 
plum-pudding stone, rhomboidai, crystal, blend, garrawachy." 
, and all the strange names he conld think of, jumbling them 
together at a venture. 

"The lase, is it?" cried the young man, with joy sparkling 
in his eyes, as his mother held up the packet. " Then all's 
safe ! And he's an honest man, aud shame on me that could 
suspect he meant us wrong. Lend me the papers." 

He cracked the ueals, aud taking off the cover — " It's the lasCj 
sure enough, Shame on me ! Bat stay, where'a the memu- 
randum P 

" It's there, sure," said hia mother, " whoro my lord's pencil 
writ it. I don't rend. Grace, dear, look." 

The young man put it into her hands, and stood without 
power to utter a syllable. 

" It's not hero I It's gone I No sign of it." 

"Gracioua heaven! that can't be," said the old woman, 
putting ou her spectacles ; " let me see. I remember the Tery 
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" It's tftten away ; it's mbbed clean out ! Ob, wasn't I fool p 
But who conlJ hiwe tliOHgbt he'd be the villain ? " 

The yonng man Beemed neither to sea nor hear, bnt to be 
absorbed in. thought. 

Graoe, with her eyes fixed upon him, grew as pate as death — 
" He'll go — he's gone," 

'' She's gone ! " cried Lord Colarobre ; and the motber jnst 
ea-jight her in her arms as she was falling. 

"The chaise is ready, plase your hononr," said Larry, coming 
into the room. " Death ! what's here P " 

"Air!— she's coming to," said the yonng man. "Take a 
drop of water, my own Grace." 

"Toimg man, I premise yoo," cried Lord Colambro, apeak- 
ing in the tone of a master, striking the yonng man's ahonlder, 
n£o was kneeling at Grace's feet; but recollecting and restrain- 
ing himself, he added in a qniet voice — "I prorniee you I shall 
never forget the hospitality I have received in this bouse, and I 
am aorry to be obliged to leave yon in distress." 

These words uttered with difficulty, he hurried out of the 
house and into his carriage. " Go back to them," said 3io to 
the postillion; "go back, and ask whether, it I should stay a. 
day or two longer in this country, they would let roe retnrn at 
night and lodge with them. And here, man — stay, take this," 
pnttiiig money into lis hands, " for the good woman o£ the 

The postillion went in, and returne<l. 

" She won't at all ; I knew she would not," 

" Weil, I am obliged to her for the night's lodging she gave 
roe ; T have no right to eipect more." 

'" What is itP — sore she bid me toll yon^'and welcome to 
the lodging; for,' said she, 'he is a kind-hearted gentleman.' 
But here's the money. It's that I was telling you she would 
not have at aO." 

"Thank you. Now, my good friend, Lany, drivo mo to 
Clonbrony, and do not say another word, for I'm not in a talk- 
ing humour." 

Larry nodded, mounted, and drove to Clonbrony. Oloobrony 
was now a melancholy scene. The houses, which hod been 
bnilt in a better style of architecture than usual, were m a 
riiinoQS condition ; no glass in the windows, and many of the 
rtKDfs without slates. For the stillness of the place Lord 
Colambre in some measure accounted by considering that it 
was holiday; therefore of conrse all the shops were sbnt up 
Hjid all Ihe people at prayers. He alighted at the inn, which 
completely answered Larry's representation of it. Nobody was 
to be seen but a drunken waiter, who, ns well as he could articu- 
late, informed Lord Colnmbre that "his mistress was in her 
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bed since Tburflde-y was a weei; the ostler at the wasq 
woman'B, and the cook at secood prayers." 

Lord Cnlatnbre wiilked to tbo churcii, but tho chitroh goM 
was locted and broken — a calf, two pigB, and an aas, in " 
chnrohyMd j and several boys (with, more of akiu apparent tl 
clothes) were playing at pitch- and- toss npon. a, tombatol 
which, upon nearer observation, lie paw was the raonament "< 
his own, family. One of tlio boys camo to tho gate 
liOrd ColainbrB "there was no nae in going into the charo 
bucaase there was no cbtirch there, nor had not been tt 
twelvemonth, becaase there was no cnrate, and the parB< 
was away always, since the lord was at home — that \r ~ 
not at home-^he, nor the family." 

Lord Colarabre returned to the inii, where, after waiting fl^ 
considerable time, he gave up the point. He could not get any 
dinner, and in the evening he walked ont again into the town. 
He found several alehonseit, however, open, which were foil of 
people ; all of them as bnsy and aa noisy as possible. lie ob- 
BBTved that the interest was created bj an advertisement of 
several farms on the Clonbrony estate to be set b^ Nicholas 
Garraghty, Esq. He oonld not help smiling at his being witness 
incognito t'j various schemes for ontwitting the agents and 
defrauding tho landlord; but on a sudden the scene was 
rlianged. A boy ran in, crying ont that " St. Dennis was 
riding down the hil! into tho town ; and if you wouldn't have 
the license." said the }ioy, "take care of yourself, Brannagan," 
' H yon wouldn't have the license," Lord Colarabre perceived by 
what followed, meant "If you have not a license," Brannagan 
immediately snatched an untasted glass of whisky from a 
customer's lips (who cried, "Murder!"}, gave it and the bottle Le 
held in his hand tu his wife, who swallowed the spirits, and ran 
away with the bottle and glass into some back hole, whilst the 
bystondevs langhed, saying, " Well thought of, Peggy ! " 

" Clear ont, all of you, at the back-door, for uie love of 
heaven, if you wouldn't be the ruin of me," said the man of 
the house, setting a ladder to a corner of the shop. " Phil, hoist 
me np the keg to the loft," added he, running up the ladder; 
" and one of yees step np street, and give Rose M'Givney notice, 
for she's selling too.'' 

The keg was hoisted up, the ladder removed, the shop 
cleared of all the customers, the shatters shnt, the door 
barred, and the counter cleaned. 

" Lift your stones, sir, if yon fjlase," said the wife as she 
mbbed the counter, "and say nothing of what you &een at all; 
but that you're a stranger and a traveller seeking a lodging, 
if you're questioned, or waiting to see Mr. Dennis. There's no 
smell of whisky in it now, is there, sirP " 
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With a iMjtiiliiiiT'iii. tkd^ ailfc a loofc «( Uuk ii»p- 
paintrorDt. He Dcsaii Gam^tEtj vslbd «■, kMfced iato Iter 
mom, saw tbc good ib>b o( tfae hoaw »itn|i. facaid Ub aaofc, 
and tfaeM retaraiBg, aided Lord CtJiwibw ' wko be wa^ and 
wbat broo^ht hna tb^xe? "* 

Oar Ikto said he «aa &ob Eiq^and, aad a tia irftei ; and 
now. IxfUer gn>«i> «■ a gMlo^st, he talked of his siwcuncns, 
and tiia bopes ol *'"^T*g * miae ia tlie neighbonring moontains ; 
then adoptug as wicll as Im oooU the aarlle toii« anO abjocC 
manner la whidi fae Cbvnd Kr. Dennii was to be aJiir^^sti). 
" lie hoped be might gei encomagemeiit from the gentleman at 
the head ot the estate." 

" Tu bore, ia it ? Well, don't hore me abont it. 1 can't give 
jon anj ansirer now, mj good frieud ; I'm engaf^." 

Out lie Etratt«d- " Sti& to him np the town, if you huve ft 
inin'j to get jonr answer," whispered the woman. Lord 
Cokmbre followed, for be wished lo see the end ot this scciia. 

" Well, sir, what are Ton following and sticking to mc tito 
my Bhodow forP" said Mr. Dennis, tuminK suildenly uimq 
Lord Colambre. 

His lordship bowed low. " Waiting for my answer, 
yon are at leianre. Or roay I call a|wn you to-momw !• " 

" Yon seem to be a civil kind ot fellow ; but us lu borinn. I 
don't know; if yon will nndertake it at your uwn esponKe. I 
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daresay there mav be minerals in tie groniiil. Well, 
call at the caatle to-morrow; and when my brother 
■with the tenantry, I'll apeak to him for you, and we' 
toguthor, and see what we think. It'a too lata to-night. 
Ireland nobody speaks to a jreDtleman abont baainess al 
dinner. Yonr aerrant, eir. Anybody can show yon the ■* 
to the caatle in the morning." And pnahing by his lordahi{!^ 
he called to a man on the other side of the street, who Y 
obviously been wailing for him. He went under a gate 
Yjith thia man, and gave him a bap of guineas. He then ca 
for hia horse, which was brought to htm by a man whom I 
Colambro had heard declaring that he would bid for the Ian 
that was advertised; whilst another, who had the aamo intei 
tions, most reapectfttUy held St. Dennia's stirmp, whilst t 
mounted without thanking either of these men. St. Deni 
clapped Bpura to hia steed, and rode away. No thanks ind 
were deaervod, for the moment he was out of hearing \ 
cnraed him after the manner of their conntry. 

" Bad Inek go with you, then ! And may you break job 
neck before yon get home, if it was not for the lase I'm tc 
and that's paid for I " 

Lord Colambie followed the crowd into a public-honae, i 
a new scene presented itself to his view. 

The man to whom St. Dennia gave tlie bag of gold was 
selling this very gold to the tenants who were to pay their r 
next day at the castle. 

The agent would take nothing bnt gold. ' 
were bought and scld several times over, to the great profit 61 
the agent and loss of the poor tenants ; for aa the rents were 
paid the guineas were resold to another set ; and the remit- 
tances made through bankers to the landlord, who, as the poor 
man that explained the transaction to Lord Colambre expressed 
it, " gained nothing by the hnsinesa, bad or good, bnt the ill- 
will of the tenantry." 

The higgling for the price of the gold ; the time lost in dis- 
puting about the goodness of the notes among some poor 
tenants who could not read or write, and who were at the raercy 
oE the man with the bag in hia hand ; the vesation, the useless 
harassing of all, who were obliged to submit ultimately. Lord 
Oolambre saw j and all this time he endured the smell of tobacco 
and whisky, and the sound of varions brogues, the din of men 
wrangling, brawling, threatening, whining, drawling, cojolinjf, 
cursing, and every variety of wretchedness. 

" And ia this my father's town of Clonbrony P " thought Lord 
Colambre. " le this Ireland ? No, it is not Ireland. Let me 
not, like moat of those who f irsake thoii' native country, tradnee 
it. Let me not, even to my own mind, commit the injustice of 
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taking a speck for the whole. What I have juat ... 

]jtottire only of that to which an Irish estate and Irish tenantry 
may ho dosraded in thaahsence of those whose duty and interest 
it is to reside in Ireland — to uphold justice by example and 
anttority; but who, neglecting this duty, commit power to bad 
hanils and l>ad hearts — abandon their tenantry to oppression 
nnJ their property to ruin." 

It was now fine moonUght, and Lord Colambro met with a 
boy. who said he could show him. a short cut aoroaa tke fields 
to tiio widow O'JJ'eirB cottage. 




CKAPTEE XII. 

Au. were asleep at the cottage when Lonl Oolambi-o wrivoJ, 
ejiaept the widow, who was sitting np waiting for him, and wiio 
had Drought her dog into the Louse, that he might not fly at liini 
or bark at his return. She had a roast chicken ready for her 
guest, and it was— bnt this she never told him — the only chickoji 
she had left : all the others had been sent, with the duty fowl, 
as a present to the under-ageut's lady. While he was eatiof; 
his supper, which he ata with the better appetite as he had had 
no dinner, the good woman took down from the shelf a poekot- 
book, which she gave him. " Is not that your book f " said 
she. " My boy Bnan found it after you in the potato furTOW, 
where you dropped it." 

" Thank you, said Lord Oolambre. " There are bank-notes iu 
it which I could not afford to lose." 

" Are there P " said she. " He never opened it, nor I." 

Then, in answer to his inquiries aboat Grace and the young 
man, the widow said — 

" They aro all in heart now, I thank ye kindly, sir, for nakiui;; ; 
they'll sleep easy to-night, anyway ; and I'm in groat spirits 
for them and myself, for all's smooth now. After wo parted you, 
Brian saw Mr. Dennis himself about the laae and memorandum, 
which to never denied, but knew nothing about. " But, be that 
as it may,' says he, ' you're improving tenants, and I'm con- 
fident my brotlier will consider ye ; so what you 11 do is, you'll 
five up the possession to-morrow tji myself, that will cail for it 
y cooK-crow, just for form's sake ; and then go up to the castle 
with the Bcw lase ready drawn in your hand ; and if all's paid 
off clear of the rent, and all that's due, you'll get the new luso 
signed. I'll promise you this upon the word and honour of a 
gentleman.' And there'a nu going beyond that, yon know, sir. 
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So m^ boy came home aa li^lit aa a featJier andns pi; 
to bvins; ys the good ncwa ; only he was afraid we might a 
iimke up the rent, guiDeas and all ; and because he could no' 
paid [or the work he had done, on aMOuntof the mistake ii 
overteerB tally, I sold the cow to a neighhonr, dog-ckeup ; _ 
needs muBt, asthejsay.when Old Nick drJTes,"* said the wide 
BmiUng. " Well. Btilfit was but paper we got for the ft 
that must be gold before the agent would take or toucii it ; b 
was laying out to sell the dresser, and had taken the plates a 
cups and little things off it, and my boy was lifting it oat ff ' 
Andy the carpenter, that was agreeing for it, when in 
Grace, all rosy and out of breath. It's a wonder I never u 
her run out, nor ever mibaed her. ' Mother,' aaya she, ' 
the gold for you; don't be fitining your firesser.' 'And when 
yoar gown and cloak, Grace P ' says L But I heg jour p 
sir ; maybe I'm tiring you ? " 

Lord Cohimbre encouraged her to go on. 

*" Where' By our gown and cloak, GraoeP' saya I. '_. 
nays she. 'The cloak was too warm and heavy, and 1 d 
ilmibt, mother, but it was that helped to male ma faint t 
morning. And as to the gown, sure I've a very nice one hsMtl 
jou spun fur roe yourself, mother, and that I prize a 
the gowns that ever came out of a loom, and that Brian S 
become me to his fancy above any gown ever he Bee m^ 
and wjiat could I wish for more ? ' Now, I'd a mind to si 
for going to sell the gown nnknownst to nio, but I don't Vis. 
how it waa, I couldn't SBold hev just then ; bo I kiasud her, n 
Srian the same, and that was what no man ever did before. * 
she had a mind to be angry with him, but eoald not, nor 
not, save I, ' for he's as good as yonr husband now, Gcaoe; , 
no man can part yces now,' says I, putting their handatogetl^ 
Well, I never saw her look so pretty; nor there w: 
happier boy that minute on God's earth than my si . 
happier mother than myself ; and I thanked God, that had gffl 
them to me ; and down they both fell on their knees for n 
blessmg, little worth as it was ; and my heart's blessing t 
hnd, and I laid my hands upon them. ' It's the priest you tl 
^ut to do this for you to-morrow,' says I. And Brian just h 
np the ring, to show me all was ready on his part, but oou' 
speak. ' Then there's no America between ua any more,' 
Grace, low to me, and hor heart was on her lips ; bnt t&e 
came and went, and I was afeared she'd have swooned again, \ 
not for sorrow; ao I carried her off. Well, if she was n " ' 
own - but she iri not my own born, so I may say it — there 
was a better girl, nor a more iind-heartod uor generous; 
thinking anything she conlil do or give too much for thein a 
luvcd, and anythmg at all would do for herself, tbe b 
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natiired aud tempered both, and always was, from tliiM lii^li, tbe 
bond that held all together, and joy of tbe honae." 

" Juat like her naraeaate," cried Lord Coittmbre. 

" Plase jtrar hononr P " 

" Is it not Jatef " BaidLord Colarabre, stretiihing himself ouil 
gaping. " I've walked a groat way to-day." 

^'hi^ old woman ligbteil hia ruahlight, eliowod him to hia rod 
clic'cli Iji'il, tind wished liim. a very good night i not without some 
iilight ^entimeiit of di^pleaanTe at hia gaping thus D.t the panc- 
ftyrif on liei- darlinj^ Grace. Before she left the room, however, 
ht-r short-lived reoentment vaniabed, upon his saying thu,t ho 
hojjeJ, with her permission, to be present at the wedding of the 
yoiiug Oduple. 

Eii-ly in the morning Brian went to the prieat, to ask hia 
veverencu when itmonld be convenient to marry bira ; and whilst 
lie was gone Mr. Dennia Garraghty came to the cottage to rc- 
cuive the rent and possession. The rent was ready in gold, and 
counted into his band, 

"No occasion lor a receipt; for a new laae ia a receipt in full 
for e very til ine." 

"Very well, sir," said tbe widow; "I know nothing of law. 
YoU' know beat — whatever you direct — for jon are acting as a 
frinnd to us now. My aon got tbe attorney to draw the pair of 
new lasea yeaterday, and here they are ready, all to aigniiig." 

Mr. Dennia said his brother must aettlo that part of the 
hnainesfl, and that they mnat carry them up to the castle; " but 
fimt give me the poaaeasion." 

Then, as he instructed her, ahe gave up tbe key of the door to 
' hitn, and a hit of the thatoh of the houae ; and he rakod out the 
fire, and aaid every living creature must go oat. " It'a ooly 
form of law,'' said he. 

"And must my lodger get up, and turn out, airp" aaid 
she. 

" He must tarn nnt, to he aure ; not a living soul m.uat Iw IpFI 
in it, or it'a no legal poasessioo, properly. Who ia yonr lodger P " 

On Lord Colamhra'a appeai'ing, Mr. Dennia showed aomo snr- 
pnae, and said, "I thought you were lodging at Brannagao's; 
are not yon the man who apoko to me at his house aboat tho 
gold-minea-p " 

" No, sir ; he never lodged at Brannagan'a," aaid the widow. 

" Tea, sir, T am the peraon who spoke to you about the gold- 
niinea at Brannagau'a ; hut T di^ not like to lodge '' 

" Well, no matter where you liked to lodge ; you mnat walk 
not of this lodging now, if yon pleaae, my good friend." 

So Mr, Dennis pushed hia lordship out l.iy tho shoulders, i^- 
pcaling, as the widow turned back, and looked with aome surpriao 
aud alarm, "Only for form's sake, only for form'a sake!" 'i'ben 
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locking the door, took the kej and pnt it into hia pooket. 
widow held out her hand for it: "The form's son ''' 
now, air ; is not it ? Be plascd to let ua in again." 

" When the new lease is si^ed I'll give yon poaseasion a] 
lint not till then, for that's the law. So make away with __ 
to the caatle ; and mind," added he, winking alily, " mind y_ 
tjilte aealing-money with yon, and something to btiy gloves," ' 

" Oh, where will I find all that ? " said the widow. 

"I have it mother; don't fret," aaid Grace. "I have it- 
price of — what I can want.' So let ua go off to the castle w 
out delay. Brian will meet ua oa the road, yon know." 

They set off for Clonbrony Castle, Lord Oolamhre ace 
panying them. Brian met thorn on the road. " Father Toi 
reatfy, dear mother ; bring her in, and he'll marry ua. Fra . _ 
my own man till she's mine. Who knowa what raayliappen ? " 

" Wlio knows P That'a tme," said the widow. 

"Better go to the castle flrst,'' said Grace. 

" And keep the priest waiting ! Toa can't use his revorenco 
BO," said Brian. 

So she let him lead her into the priest-'s house, and she did not 
make any of the awkward draggings back or ridiculous scenes 
of grimace sometimes exhibited on these occasiona, but blush- 
ing rosy red, yet with more self-possession than could have been 
expected from her timid natnre, ahe cave ber hand to the man 
ahe loved, and listened with attentive devotion to tho holy 
ceremony. 

"Ah!" thought Lord Colambre, whilst he congratulated 
tbebride: " shall I ever be as happy as those, poor people arc at 
this moment P " He longed to make them some little present, 
but all he conld venture at this moment was to pay the priest's 

The priest positively refnaed to take anything. 

" They are the best couple in my parish," said he i "and I'll 
take noM-ing, sir; from yon, a stranger and my guest." 

" Now, come what will, I'm a match for it. No trouble can 
ionoh me," aaid Brian, 

" Oh, don't he bracing," aaid the widow. 

"Whatever trouble God sends, he has given one now will help 
to liear it, and sure I may be thankful," said Grace. 

" Snch good hearts must be happy— ehall he happy," said 
Lord Colambre, 

"Oh, you're very kind," said the widow, eniiling; "and I 
wouldn't donbt yon, if you had the power. I hope, thenrthe 
agent will give you eneonragemeat abont thcni mines, that wo 
may keep you among us." 

" T am det«rn]inp,a to eettlo among you, warm-hearted, gene- 
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lous ]ieopIe," criyil Lord ColarnbrQ ; "whetterthe agent givea 
me encourasoment or not," added he. 

It was a lone walk to Clonbroiiy CiiKtle ; the old woman, as 
she said herself, would not have boeu able tci accomplish, it, but 
for a lift given to her by a friendly carman whom they met on 
the road with an empty car. This carmaa was Einmican, who 
diasiijated Lord Colambre'a fears of meeting and heiag recog- 
niBcd by Mra. Raffarty; for he, in answer to the ijneation of 
" Who is at the eastle ? " replied, " Mra. Eaffarty will be in it 
afore night; but she's on the road still. There's none but Old 
Wick in it yet, and he'a more of a neger than ever ; for think 
that lie would not i)ay me a farthing for the carriage of his 
ahJEter's hoies and band-boxes down. If yon'i'e going to have 
any dealings with him, God grant ye a safe deliverance." 

"Amen 1 " said the widow and her eon and daughter. 

Lord Colambre's attention was now engaged by the view o£ 
the oaatle and park of Clonbrony. He had not seen it oince he 
was six years old. Some faint reminiscence of his childhood 
mada him feel or fancy that he knew the place. It was a fine 
castle with a spacious park ; bnt all about it, from the broken 
piers at the great entrance to the mossy gravel and loose steps 
at the hall door, had an air of desertion and melancholy. Walks 
overgrown, shrubberies wild, plantations run up into bare poles, 
fine trees cut down and lying on the ground in lots, to be sold. 
A hill that had been covered with an oak wood, where in his 
childhood our hero used to play, and which he called the black 
forest, was gone. Nothing was to be seen bnt the white stompu 
of tdo trees, for it had been freshly cut down to make up the 
last remittances. " And how it went when sold ! but no matter," 
said Flanncan. "It's all alike. It's the buck way into the yard 
I'll take you, I suppose." 

" And such a yard I But it'8 no matter,'' repeated Lord 
Colambre to himself. " It's all alike." 

In tho kitchen A great dinner was being prepared for Mr. 
Garraghty's friends, who were to make merry with him wLon 
the business oE tho day was over. 

" Whero'a the keys of the cellar, till I get out the daret fur 
after dinner," says one. "And the wine for the cook. Sure there's 
venison," cries another. " Venison ! That's the way my lord's 
deer goes," saya a third, laughing. "Ay, sure; and vary proper, 
when he's not here to eat 'em," " Keep your nose out of tho 
kitchen, youufj man, if you plase," said the agent's couk, shut- 
■ ting the door m Lord Columbre's face. " There's the way to the 
office, if you've money to pay — up the back stairs." 

" No ; lip the grand ataircase," said the footman, " because 
the olBco is damp for Mr. Garraghty, and it's not there he'll see 
anybody to-day, bnt in my lady^ dressing-room " 
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So up the grand staircase they went, and throueh the n 
iiiGcent apartmonta, liung with picturea of great value, ep 
with damp. 

" Then, isn't it a pity to see them ! There's my lady, g 
spoiling," said the widow, 

Li.rd Ciilambre stopped hefore a portrait of Miss Nugent. 

" BiinaipCuUy damaged 1 " cried he. 

"Piii^B on,orletmepaH)i, if vou please," said oue of the tenantij 
" aud don't be stopping the doorway." 

" I have bnsiueaa more nor you with the agout," said t 
surveyor ; " where is he P " 

" In the presence-chamber," replied another. " Where i 
the viceroy he bnt in the preaenoa-chambei- i* " 

There waa a foil levee, a,ad fine Brnell of graatcoiits. 
would yon put your hats on the silk cuahiona t* " aaid the widow, 
to some men in the doorway, who were throwing off their greasy 
hata OD a damask sofa. 

" Why cot f Where else should we put them ? " 

" If the lady was in it, yon wouldn't, said ahe, sighing. 

" No, to i)e aure, I wouldn't. Great newa ! would I make no 
difier in the presence of Old Nick and my lady P " said he, in 
Irish. " Hare 1 no sense or manners, good woman, think ye P " 
added he, aa he ahook the ink out of the pen on the Wilton 
carpet] when he Had finished sig-ninj; his name to a paper on his 

" You may wait long before you get to the speech of the 
f,'rcnt man," aaid another, who mas working his way tlirougli 

They contioned pushing forward till they came within eight of 
Mr. Nieholaa Garraghty, seated in state. A worse coantonanee, 
or a more perfect pieiure of an inaolent, petty tyrant in office. 
Lord Colambre hail never beheld. 

We will not weary the reader with details of this levee. 
" It's all the same,'' aa Lord Colambre repeated to himself on 
every fresh instance of roguery or oppression to which ha woa 
witneaa ; and having completely made up his mind on the sub- 
ject, he sat qnietly down in the backgronnd, waiting till the 
widow'a turn should come, for he was now interested only to see 
bow she would be treated. The room gradually thinned. Mr. 
Dennia Garraghty came in, and ant down at the table to help his 
brother count the heaps of cold. 

" Oh.Mr.Dennia, I'mglad tosoeyon aa kind as your promise — 
meeting me here," aaid the widow O'Neil, walking up to him. 
" I'm sure you'll speak a good word for mc. Here's tiie lasea. 
Who will I ofier thia to ? " said she, holding the glove-money and 
Bealing-money, " for I'm stranae and ashamed." 

'' Oh, don't Ixi ashamed; them's no Btraugoueas in bringing 
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onoy or tuking it," BaiJ Mr. Kieholaa Garraglity, liolJing out 
!h hand. " Is this tha proper compliment ? " 
'■ I hope 80, sir ; yonr nonour tnows heat." 
" Very well," alijiping it into his private pnrse. " Now, what's 
^ont' buBlDessF" 

iH to si^n — the rent's all paid up," 
" LeaHes 1 Why, woman, ia the possession given ap P " 
"It was, plaee your honour; and Mr. Dennis haa the key of 
r Kttle place in his pocket." 

" Then 1 hope lie'll keep it there. Your httk place I It'a no 
^ouTB ; I've promised it to the snrvoyor. You don't think 
h 0. tool as to renew to yot.nt tiuH rent." 
Dennis named the rent. But auytLing your honour 
anything at all that we can pay." 

it's out of tto question : put it out of yonr head. No 
a can offer would do, for I have promised it to the 

"Sir, Mr. Deunia knows my lore 
■riting of & renewal on the back of tl 

" Produce it." 

" Here's the laae, hut the promise ia rubbed out." 

"Nonsense 1 Coming to me with a promise that's rubbed 
_ t. Who'll listen to that in a court of justice, do you 
think ? " 

" I don't know, plaao your honour , bat this I'm sure of, wy 
lord and Miss Nugent, though hut a ebitd at the time, God Lleaa 
her I who was by when my lord wrote it with his pencil, will 

i rem ember it." 
"Miss Nuffent ? What can she know of buaineea P What haa 
tjbe to do with the management of Lurd Clonbrony's estate, 
■ '■ Oh, God forbid ! How could that bo P '' 
"Very easily ; if you set about to make her meddle and 
witness in what my lord does Bot choose." 

" Weil, then, I never mention Mias Nugent's irnme in it at 
all, if it was ever so with me. Bnt be plased, air, to write over 
to my lord, and ask him ; I'm sure he'll remember it." 

'' Write to my lord about auch a, trifle. Trouble him about 
acb nonsense 1" 

" I'd be sorry to ti-onblo liim. Tlien take it ou my word, and 
'ieve me, sir; for 1 would not tell a lie, nor cheat rich or poor, 
n my power, for the whole estate, nor the whole world ; for 
phero's an eye above." 
" Cant ! Non 
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never siH'i tli^m. Wult oS, ye canting liag ! iL'c 
1 will never »i^n them." 

" Yon icill, tlion, Bir," uried Brian, growing red witli inJifi 
tioni " for the law sliall makayoa, so it Bhall — and yooS 
good hftve been eivil to my rootlicr, ivhatever yon did, fcit I 
stand by lier -while I've life ; and 1 know she haa right, and tl ' 
have low. I saw the memorandum written before ever it v 
iuto yotti; Lands, sir, lyhatever became of it after — abd t 
Hwenr to it, too." 

" Swear away, my good friend; mnch your swearing' v 
avail in yonr own case in a contt of jaBtice," continued 
Nick. 

"And against a gentleman of my lirother's cstiihliubcd eba- 
raoter and property," Baid St, Dennis, " What'a your mother's 
character against a gentleman's like his J " 

" Character I Take care how you. go to that, anyway, sir," 
cried Brian, 

Grace pat her hand before his month to stop him. 

" Grace, dear ! I most speak, if I die for it ; sure it's for my 
mother," said the young man, stniggling forward, while hiH 
mother hold him back, " I must apeak," 

" Oh, he's mined ; I see it," said Grace, pntting her hand 
before her eyes, " and he woii't mind me." 

" Go on 1 let him go on, pray, young woman," said Mr. Gar- 
mglity, pale with anger and fear, hia lips quivering, " I ehall 
bo happy to take down hia words." 

"Write them; and may all the world I'ead it, and wol- 

Hia mother and wife stopped his mouth by force, 
, " Write yon, Dennis," said Mr. Garraghty, giving the pen to 
his brother; for his hand shr.ok so he could not form a lettior, 
"Write the very words, and at the top" — (pointing) — "after 
' warning,' ' with malice ^repenae.' " 

" Write, then. Mother — Graoe-=-!et me," cried Brian, Rpeak- 
ing ia a amothered voice, as their hands were over his month, 
' Write, then, that if yon'd either of you a character like my 
mother, yo-a might defy the world, and your word would be as 
good as yonr oath." 

" Oath I Mind that, Dennis," said Mr. Garraghty, 
. " Oh, sir, sir ! won't vou stop him ! " cried Grace, tntning 
suddenly to Lord Colambre, 

''Oh, dear, dear ! if you haven't lost your feeling for us," cried 
the widow. 

" Let him speak," said Lord Colambre, in a tone of authority j 
" let the voice of truth be heard," 

" Truth I " cried St. Dennis, and dropped the pen, 

"And who the devil are you, airP" said Old Kick. 
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" Lord Colambre, I protest I " esclaimed a female roice; and 
Mrs. Baflarty at this instant appeared at the open door., 

" Lord Colambre ! " repeated all present in different tones. 

'' My kiTil, I beg pardon," continued Mrs. Raffarty, advancing 

,, :(■ I — 1 t.\„.i . "iiad I known yon mere down here, I 

I'd better retire, for I see yon'ro 



e mad, Bistei-/ said St. Dennis, pnab- 
■ijbnay. Go to jour room, and keep 



& if her legs were tied ; ' 
would not have presumed. 
1 .fcoay." 

L '' Zon'd best; for yon'rt 
Jraa her back ; " ai"' ""■ "' 
■ ^^nict, if yon can." 

"First, madatn,"aaid Lord Col arabre, going between her and 
be door; "lot mo be^ tliat yon mil consider yourself at home 
I this honse. The hospitality you showed me, yon cannot 
Jjhitik that I now forgot." 

B. " Oh, my lord, you're too good — kinder than my own." And 
■traratiiLg into teara, she escaped out of the room. 

Lord Oolarabro ret orned to the party round the table, who 
I in various attitndea of astonishment, and with faces of fear, 
or, hope, joy, doubt. 
"DiBtresB," continued his lordship, "however incurred, if not 
_' vioe, will always find a refuge in this house. I speak in my 
K'athor'a name, for I know T speak hia Kentiments. But never 
^^ore aha]] vice," said he — darting such a look at the brother 
FlKCl'*' as they felt to tho backbone — " never more shall vice, 
g^ahalt fraud enter here." 

He paused, and there was a momentary silence. 

" There apoke the true thing and tho ralo gentleman; my 

,.« u„.s_i»„ ..^«:^u.^/i " ^«;,i "i3..:.^jj^ folding his arms and standing 



"bwu heart's aatisiied," said B 



" Then 80 is i 



a," said Grace, taking breath with a deep 



le widow, advancing, put on her spectacles, and looking up 
Idoae at Lord Colambre's face — " Then it's a wonder I didn t 
Ebnow the family Ukeneae." 

\- Lord Colambre now recollecting that he atill wore tho old 

E^reatcont, threw it off. 

T. " Oh, bless him 1 Then now I'd know him anywhere, I'm 
Fwilling to die now, for we'll all be hap]>y." 

1 "My lord, since it is bo — my lord, may I ask you," said Mr. 
(Oarr^hly, now aufficientl^ recovered to be able to articulate, 
'■bat scarcely to express hia ideaa ; " tf what your lord ship hinted 

" I hinted nothing, sir. I spoke plainly." 
" I bog pardon, my lord," aaid Old Nick ; " respecting ' vice ' 
was levelled at me P Because if it was, my lord "—trying to stand 

Mt— " let me tell your lordahip, if I conld think it was " 

"If it did not hit yon, air, no matter at whom it was levelled." 
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" Aud let me aak, my lord, it I may presume, whether in 
ivliat you BH^ested by the word ' fraud,' your lordship had any 
pnrticnlar meaning ? said St. Dennis. 

" A very particular meaning, sir. Feel in your poofcet for the 
key of thia widow's house, and deliver it to her." 

" Oh, if that's all tho meaning, with ail the pleaauro in life. 
I never meant to detjiin it longer thau till the leaaoa were 
signed," said St. Ueniiis. 

" And I'm ready to sign the leases thie minute," eaid the 
Ill-other. 

" Do it, air, thia minute. I have read, them i I will be 
luowerahle to my father." 

" Oh, as to that, my lord, I have power to eign for youv 

He signed the leases. They were duly witnessed by Lord 
Cilia mhre. 

" I deliver this as my act and deed," said Mr. Goirraghty. 
" My lord," continued he, "you see, at the first wordfrom you ; 
and had I known aooner the iutoreat you took in the family, 
there would have been no difficulty ; for I'd make it a principle 
to oblige you, my lord." 

" Oblige me!" said Lord Colambre with disdain. 

" But when gentlemen and noblemen travel incognito, and 
lodge in cabins," added SL Dennis with a satanic smile, glanaing 
hU eyes on Grace, " they have good reasons, no doubt, 

D n t Judge my heart by your own, sir," said Lord Co- 

1 b oolly. " No two things in nature can, I tmat, be more 

d ff t My purpose in travelling incognito has been fully 

w d I was determined to see and judge how my father's 

t te w managed; and T have seen, compared, and judged. 
I h n the difference between the Olonbrony and the 

C I mb property, and I shall represent what I have seen to 
my father. 

" As to that, my lord, if we are to come to that — but I tmst 
your lordship will suffer me to explain these matters. Go abont 
your busineKS, my good friends — yon have all yon want ; and, 
my lord, after dinner, when you are cool, I liope 1 shall be able 
to make jaa senaiblo that things have been represented to yonr 
lordship in a mistaken light, and I flatter myielf I shall con- 
vince yon that I have not only always acted the part of a friend 
to the family, but am particularly willing to conciliate your 
lordship's goodwill," said he, sweeping the rouleaus of gold into . 
a bng ; " any accommodation in my power at any time." 

"I wont no accommodation, air; were I starving, I would 
accept ot none from yon. Wever can yon giiin my goodwill, for 
yott can never deserve it." 

" If that be the case, my lord, I must conduct myself 
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acooriliogly ; bat it's fair to warn jou before yoa make anj 
repreaetrtation to my Lord Clonbronj, that, if he shonM think of 
ohacgiag his ageiit^ there are tuicoants to be settled between qh. 
That may be a conBideration." 

"Ko, air, no consideration; my father never shall bo the 
alavo of snoh a paltry oonsiiloratiou." 

" Oh, very well, my lord ; you know best. IE you choo»o to 
make an aasnmpait, I m ai:re I shall not object to the security. 
Yonr lordaliip will be of age soon, I know — I'm anre, I'm satis- 
fied. Bat," added he, with a malicioua smile, " I rather appre- 
hend you don't know what you uudertako ; I only premise that 
balance of acconnta between na is not wJiat can properly bi! 
led a paltry oonaideration." 

On that point perhaps, sir, yoa and I way differ." 
Very well, my lord, yon wdl follow your own principles, if 
it Bnita your convenience." 

" Whether it does or not, sir, 1 ahall abide by ray principles." 

" Dennis, the letters to the post. When do you go to 
Bngland, my lord P " 

" Immediately, sir," said Lord Coiambre, His lordship saw 
new leaBes from his father to Mr. Dennis Garraghty lying on 
the table nnsigned. 

" Immedtataly ! " repeated Messrs. Nicholas and Dennis with 
an air of dismay. Nicholas got up, looked out of the window, 
and whispered something to his brother, who instantly left the 

Lord Oolarabre saw the postchaise at the door which had 
brought Mrs. Ratfnrty to the castle, and Larry standing beHiilc 
it Svi lordship instantly threw up the sash, and holding 
between his finger and thumb a six-shilling piece, cried : 
"Larry, my friend, let mo have the horses I " 

" Tou shall have 'em, yonr honour," said Larry. 

Mr. Dennis Garraghty appeared below, sppakirg in a magis- 
terial tone : " Larry, my brother must have the horses.'' 

" Ho can't, plase your honoar— they're ecga^ed." 

" Half-a-crown I — a crown ! — half-a-gninea ! ' said Mr. Dennis 
Garraghty, raising his voice as he incroased his proifercd 
bribe. 

To each offer Lnrry replied, " Yon can't, plase yonr honour— 
they're engaged." And looking up to the window at Lord 
Coiambre, he seid, " As soon as they have ate tlicir oats you 
shall have 'cm," 

No other horses were to be had. The agent was in consterna- 
tion. Lord Coiambre ordered that Larry shonld have soma 
_dinner, and whilst the postilKon was eating, and the horses 
Bnisliiiig their oata, hia lordship wrote the following letter to 
his father, which, to prevent all possibility of accident, he deter- 
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mined to put with his own hand into the post-office »l 
hrony as he passed through tho town : — 

"My dear Fatiiek, — I hope to he with yon intfowdajM 
Ijeet anything ahonid detain mo on tlio road, I write thi»l| 
make an earnest reqneEt that you will not sign aay pape 
transact any further hnsineas with Messrs. Nicholia or , 
tlarraghty before you see 

" Tour affeotionate son, 

" CoLAir 

The horses camo out. Larry sent word he was reai 
Lord Colamhre, having first eaten a slice of his own v 
r;m down to the carriage followed by the thanks and bl 
of the widow, her son anil daughter, who could hardly n 
their way after him to the chaise-door, so great was the or 
which had gathered on the report of his lordship's arrival. 

" Long life to your honour ! Long life to jour lordshi 
echoed on all sides. " Just come, and going, are yon P " 

" Good-bye to yon all, good people ! " 

"Then, good-bye is the only word we wouldn't wish to \ 
from yonr honour." 

" For the sake both of landlord and tenant I must leave 3 
now, my good friends ; but I hope to return to you at a 
future time." 

" God bless you and speed ye ! and a safe journey to 3 
honour ! — and a happy rttnm to us, and soon ! " cri 
tude of voices. 

Lord Colamhre stopped at the chaise-door, and beckoneSS 
the widow O'Neil, before whom others had pressed. An o '" 
ing was made for her instantly. 

" There ! That was the very way his father stood, a 
foot on tho step. And Miaa Nugent was in it." 

Lord Colamhre forgot what he was going to say. With si 
difficulty he recollected. 

" This pocket-hoot," ho said, " which your sou restored tc 
I intend tor your daughter. Don't keeti it, as yonr 
for me, without opening it. Let what is inside," added 1 
he got into the carriage, " replace the cloak and gown, »■ 
all things necessary for a bride be bought, for ' the brid , 
has all things to borrow has surely micklo to do.' SlTit 
door and drive on." 

" Blessings be wid you," eriod the widow, " and God giTS 
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Labby drove off at full gallop, and kept on at a good rate till 
ho got out of the great gate and baycind tlie eight of tlio crowd. 
Then pulling up, he turned to Lord Colamhre. 

'■ Plaao your bonour, I did not know nor guess ye was my 
lord when I let you have the horses ; did not know who you 
was fruro Adam, I'll take tay affidavit." 

■"Tbere'E no occaaion," said Lord Colambre; "I hope you 
don't repent letting me have the horses, now you do know who 
lamP" 

'' Oh ! not at all, sura. I'lu as glaii as tho best liorse ever I 
croaaod that your honour is my lord; V^t I was only telling 
your honour, that you might not be looking npon me as a time- 
Barver." 

■' I do not look upon you as a ' time-sarver,' Larry ; but keep 
on, that time may serve me." 

In two words ne esplained his cause of haste, and it waa no 
800 nei' explained than understood. Larry thundered away 
through the town of ClonbroHy, bending over his horses, plying 
the wbip, and lending his very soul at every lash. With much 
diffiaulty Lord Colambre stopped Tiim at the eud of the town, 
at the poet-office. The post liad gone. 

" Maybe we'll overiaka tho mail," said Larry ; and as he 
spoke ne slid down from his seat, and darted into the public- 
honse, reappearing in a few moments with a copper of ale and 
a horn in his hand. He and another man keld open the horses' 
months, and poured the ale through the horn down their 
throats. 

"Now, they'll go with spirit!" 

And with, the hope of overtaking the mail, Larry made them 
go "for life or death," aa he said; but in vain. At tho nc:tt 
stagp, at his own inn-door, Larry roared for fresh horses till he 
got them, hai'uessed them with his own liands, holding the si-t- 
shilling piece which Lord Colambra had given tiim :n hiB month 
all the while, for he could not take time to put it into his 
pocket. 

" Speed ye ! I wish I was driving you all the way, then," said 
he. The other postilliou was not yet ready. "Then youv 
honour sees," said ho, putting his head into the carriage, " con- 
sarning of them Gnrraghties — oldNick and St. Dennis — the best 
part, that ia, the worst part, of what I told you, proved true ; 
and I'm glad of it— that is, I'm sorry for it, but glad your honeur 
knows it in time. So Heaven prosiMjr you ! And may all i-he 
saints (barriug St. Dennis) have charge of you, andallbeloiigiug 
to you, till we sco you here again ! And when will it be P" 
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" I cannot say when I aliall return to you myself, bnl I w 
m; best to send yonr landlord to yon soon. lu the tueau 
iny good follow, keep away Ironi the sign of the Horseshoe 
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} driuk and make an idiot and a, brute of 
youraeltl " 

"Tme! And it whb only when 1 had lout hope I took to it; 

bntnow Bringme thebook, oneof yeee, outofthelandlady'd 

parlour. Sy the virtne of this book, and by all the books that 
ever vraa shut and opened, I won't touab a drop of spirits, good 
or bad, till I see your honour again, or some ot the family, this 
time twelvemonth — that long I live ou hope. Bnt mind, if you 
diiiappiut me, I don't swear but I'll take to the whisky for 
eomfort all the rest of my days. But don't he staying here, 
wasting your time advising me. Bartley, take the reitis, can't 
ye?" cried tie, giving them to the fresh postillion; "audkeepon 
for yonr life, for there's thousands of pounds depending oa the 
race. So off, off, Bartley, with the speed ot licht!" 

Bartley did his best ; and Hiich was the excellence of the xoada 
that, notwithstanding the rate at wbieh onr hero travelled, he 
arrived safely in Dublin juat in time' to put his letter into the 
po^t-ofGce, and tO' sail in that night's pocket. The wind was fail 
when Lord Colambre went on board, bat before they got out ot 
the bay it changed ; they made no way all night. In the coavsa 
ot the neit day they bad the mortification of seeino; another 
packet from Dnbliu sail past them, and when they landed at 
Holyhead were told the packet which had left Ireland twelve 
hours after them had arrived an hour before them. The pas- 
sengers had taken their places in the coach, and engaged what ~ 
liorseB could be had. Lord Colambro was afraid that Mr. Gar- 
raghty was one of ihem, as a person exactly answering his 
description bad taken four horses, and set out half -an-bour before 
in great haste for London. Luckily, just as those who had taken 
their places in the mail were getting into tlio coach, Ijord 
Cofambre saw among them a gentleman with whom he had been 
acquainted in Dublin, a barrister, who was come.over during the 
long vacation to make a tour of pleasure in England. When 
Lord Colambre explained the reason he had for being in baste to 
reach London, he had the good nature to give u|) to bira bisplaee 
in the coaeh. Lord Colambre travelled all night, and delayed 
not uce moment till he reached bis father's house In London.. 

" My father at home ? " 

" Yes, my lord, in his owu room — the agent from Ireland with 
him, on particular business — desired not to be iiitetrnpted; but 
111 go and tell him, ray lord, you are come." 

Lord Colambre ran past the servant as he spoke — made hia 
way into the room — found his father, Sir Terence O'Fay, and 
Mr. Garraghty — leases open on the table before them ; a caudle 
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ited; Sir Tereuca sonling; Garraglity emptying a bi^ of 
neas ou the tablo, aad Lord Clonbronj actnallj with a, pea in 
3 hand, ready to sign. 

Aa the door opened Garraglity atarted back, so that half the 
.contenta of his bag rolled ujiou the floor. 

" Wtop, my dear father, I coni'ure yoii," cried Lord Colatiibro, 
tinging forward, and anatehiiig the pen from hia hand. 
■ Colambra I God bloBB yon, my dear boy, at all events. But 
leyou hereP And what do yon mean?" saJdhis fatbe: 



pinching the aealin^-w 
of the autpriae." 
raa picHng up the guineas 



cried Sir Terenc 

IT I burnt myself with the pleasn 

B.Garraghty, without saying a word 

at were acattarod upon the floor. 

" How fortunate I am," cried Lord Colambre, " to have arrived 

jiiat in time to tell you, my dear father, before you put your 

signature to these papera, before you conclude thia bargain, all 

I Know, all I have aeeu, of that man." 

"Nick Garraghty— honest Old Nick. Do you. know him, my 

jlffd P " said Terence. 

^b*'Too well, air." 

^^g'Mr, Garraghty, what have yon done to offend my son ? I 

^■B not expect this," aaid Lord Clonbrony. 

^E.^'Upon my conscience, my lord, nothing to my knowledge," 
said Mr. Garraghty, picking up the guiueaa, " but showed bim 
every «ivility, even so far as oilering to accommodate him with 
cash without security; and where will you find the other agent 
in Ireland, or anywhere else, will do that P To my knowledge 
I never did anything, by word or deed, tii offend Lord Colambre, 
nor could not, fur I never saw him but for ten minutes in my 
daya ; and then be was in such a foaming passion, begging iii.3 
lordahip'a pardon, owing to the misrepresentations he met with 
of me, I presame from a parcel of blackguards that he went 
aroongat incognito, be would not let ma or my brother Dennis 
Bay a word to set him right, but exposed mo before all tho 
tenantry, and then threw himself into a back, and drove oft' 
here to stop the signing of these leases, I perceive. But I 
trust," concluded he, putting the replenished money-bag down 
with a heavy sound on the table, opposite to Lord Clonbrony, 
"I truat my Lord Olonbrony will do me justice. That's all I 
have to say." 

" I comprehend the force of ynnr laat argument fully, sir," 
said Lord Colambre. " May 1 ask how many gojueas there 
are in the bag P I don't ask whether tlioy aro my father's or 

rhey are to he yonr lordship's father's, air, if ho thinkfi 
_ er, replied Garraghty. " How many I don't know that I 
ti justly, positively aay — five hundred, suppose." 
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" And they would be my fatber's if lio luKm 
1 iiuilerstand tliut perfectly, aud that my tuther would T 
three times timt sata by the bargaio. M^ dear father, yt 
start J but it is true, la not this tEe rent, sir, at which you are 
going to let Mr. Gamighty have the landp" placing a paper 
before Lord Clonbrony. 

" It is — the very thing." 

"And here, air, written with my own hand, are eopiea of tiie 
pro|K)Hal3 I aaw, from roa^nsibie, t^apcttiible tenants, ofForml 
aud refused. Is it bo, or la it not, Mr. Gai'ragbty P Ueny-it if 

Mr. Garraghty grew pale ; his 
and aEtur a sTiockiug coavnlsion 

"That there was a great differenM between teivatit and 
tenant, hia lordahip must be secsible, especially for ao large 
rent." 

" Ab great a difference aa between agent and agent, I aia 
Bonaible, espeoially for ao large a property ! " said Lord Colambi'o, 
with cool contempt. "You find, air, 1 am well informed with 
regard to this traaaaction. You will find also that I am equally 
■wdl informed with respect to every part of yonr condnct 
towai'ds my father and his tenantry. If, in relating to him 
what I have seen and heard, I should make an^ mistakes, you 
are here — and I am glad you are — to set me right, and to do 
yourself jastice." 

" Oh ! as to that, I should not preaame t« contradict any- 
thing your lordship asserts from your own authority. Where 
would be the use? I leave it all to your lordship. But as it is 

out partioularly agreeable to stay to hear one's self abnaed 

Sir Terence, Fll thajik you to hand me my hat. And if you'll 
have the goodness, my Lord Olonbrony, to look over finally 
the accDuntiB before morning, I'll call, at your leisure, to settle 
the balance aa you find convenient. .Ah to the leaaus, I'm quite 
indifferent." So aajing, he took up his money-hag. 

" Well, you'll call again in the morning, Mr. QarraghtyP" 
said Sir Tereuce ; " and by that time I hope we shall uademtand 
this misiinderatanding better." 

Sir Terence pulled Lord Clonbronj'a sleeve. " Don't let him 
yo with the money ; it's much wanted !" 

" Let him go," said Lord Colambre. " Money cau be had by 
honourable means." 

"Whew ! He talks as if he had the Bant of England at his 
command, as every young man docs," said Sir Terence. 

Lord Colambre dirigiied no reply. Lord Clonbrony walked 
nndecidfdly between his ageut and his son, looked at Sir 
Terence, aad said nothing. 
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Mr. Garraghfcy departed. Lord Clonbrony called after him 
from, the head of the etaira ; 

" I shall he at home and at leisure in the morning." 

Sir Terence ran downataini after him j and Lord Colamhre 
waited qnietly for their rotum. 

" "'" ' 'red gnineaa at G 

irrowly missed of honest Nick's ! '* suid LoKl 
Clonbrony. "Too bad, too bad, faith! I am mscli, very 
mnch obliged to yon, Colamhre, for that hint. By to-morrow 
morning we shall nave him in another tune." 

" And he mnat double the bag or qnit," said Sir Terence. 

" Treble it, if yoa please, Torry. Sure, three time's five's 
fifteen. Fifteen hnndred down, or he does not get my Hignatiire 
to those leases for his brother, nor get the agency of the 
Colqmbrc estate. Colamhre, what more have you to toll of him ? 
For sinee he is making oat his aceounta against me, it is no 
harm to have a jier contra against him that may ease my 
balance. 

■' Very fair, very fair ! " said Sic Terence. " My lord, trust 
mo for remembering all the charges against him^ — every item 
And when he can't clear himself, if 1 don't make him buy a good 
character dear enoagh, why, aav I'm a loot, and don't know the 
Tiilne of character, good cr bad. 

" If vou know the valne of character. Sir Terence," said Lord 
Colambre, " you know that it is not to be bought or sold." Then 
turning from Sir Terence to his father, he gave a full and true 
account of all he had seen in his progress through his Irish 
estates, and drew a faithful picture both of the bad and good 
agent. Lord Clonbrony, who had benevolent feelings and was 
fond of his tenantry, was touched, and when hia son ceased 
speaking, repeated several times — 

" Easool ! — rascal! How dare he use my tenanta so — the 
CNeilB in particular P Eascal I— bad heart ! I'll have no mora 
to do with him." Bat suddenly recollecting himself, he turned 
to Sir Terence, and added, " That's sooner said tlinn done. I'll 
teil yoa honestly, Colambre, your friend Mr. Burke may be the 
lieetman in the world, but he ia the worst man to apply to for a 
remittance or a loan in a humj ! He always tells rae he ' can't 
diatresB the tenants.'" 

" And be never, at coming into the agency even," said Su* 
Terence, "advanced a good round sum to the landlord by way 
of security for hia good behaviour. Now, honest Hick did that 
much for ns at comingin." 

"And at going out is he not to be repaid?" said Lord 
Colambre. 

" That's the devil 1 " said Lord Clonbrony ; " that's the very 
reason I can't conveniently tnrn him out," 
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1 will permit ij 
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" I will make it oonvaniont ti 
BaiJ Lord Coliimbre. "luafe' 
join with jott in. raising whatever 8am jon want to free yon frnni 
this man. Allow me to look over liia account, anJ whatever the 
hotioet bttlaucB maybe, let him have it." 

" My dear boy, suid Lord Cloubrony, "you're a generooB 
fellow. Fine liiah heart ! GlaJ you're my eon ! Bat there's 
niorci, mncli move, that you don't know," added he, looking at 
Sir Terenoo, who eleared hia throat ; and Lord Olonbrony, who 
was on the point of opening all his afiains to his son, stopped 

" Colarabro," said he, " wo will not say anything more of this 
at present, for nothing effectnal can be done till you are of age, 
and Iben we shall see all about it." 

Lord OoUmhre perfectly understood what Ids father meant, 
Tind what waa meant bj[ the clearing of Sir Terence's throat. 
Lord Clonbrony wanted hie Hon tojoin him in opening the estate 
to pay liia debts, and Sir Terence feai'ed that if Loi3. Colambre 
were abruptly told the whole anm total of the debts, he would 
uf^ver be persuaded to join in Belling or mortgaging so much of 
his pntrimony as would be necessary for their payment. Sir 
Terence thought that tile youag man, ignorant probably of 
biiHiiiess, and unsuspicious of the state of his father's affairs, 
might be brought by proper management to any measures they 
desired. Lord Clonbrony wavered between the tamjitation to 
tlirow bimHelf upon the generosity of his son and the immediate 
convenience of borrowing a sum of money from his agent to 
relieve hia present ombarrnssmenta. 

"Nothing can be settled," repeated he, "till Colambre 18 of 
iige ; ao it does not signify talking of it." 

" Why BO, sir p " said Lord Colambre ; " though my act in law 
may not be valid tUI I am of ^e, my promise as a man of 
honour is binding now; and 1 trust would be as satisfactory 
tu my father as any legal deed whatever." 

" TJndoubtedly, my dear boy ; but " 

" But what ? " said Lord Colambre, following his father's eye, 
which turned to Sir Terence O'Fay, as if asking his permissioa 
to explain. 

" As my father's friend, sir, you ought, permit me to say, at 
this moment to use your influence to prevail upon him to throw 
aside all reserve with a son whose warmest wish is to serve him 
and to see htm at ease and happy." 

" Generous dear boy ! " cried Lcird Clonbrony. '' Terence, t 
CQii't ataud it ; bnt how shall I bring myself to name the amount 
of the debts?" 

''At some time or other I must know that," said Lord . 
Colambre; "1 cannot be better prepared at any moment thaa 
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tiio present — never wore disnosod — to give my assistance to 
ritlieve all difficulties. Blindfolil I canDot be led to any purpose, 
sir," said Le, lookiug at Sir Terence: "the attempt would be 
degrading and futile. Blindfolded 1 will not be ; but wilb my 
oyea open I will see, and go straight and prompt as heart uan j;o 
to my father's interest, without a look or thought to my own." 

" By St. Patrick ! the spirit of a prince, and an Irish prince, 
apoke there," cried Sir Tersnco ; " and if I'd fiftj' hoartw, you'd 
have all in jour hand this jniunte, at yonr semce, and warm. 
BHndfold jon! After that the man that would attempt it de- 
earves to be shot ; and I'd have no sincercr pleasure in life than 
shooting him this moraeot, were he my host friood. But it's not 
Clonbrouy, or jonr father, my lord, would act that way, no more 
than V,a Terence O'Fay. There's the scbelale of the debts," 
drawing a paper from his bosom ; " and I'll swear to the Igt, 
and not a man on earth coidd do that hut myself." 

Lord Colamhre opened the papur. His father turned aside, 
covering his face with both his hands. 

"Tut! man," Ba,id Sir Terence ; "Iknowhimnowbotterihnu 
you. He will stand, you'll fiad, the shock of that regiment of 
figures — he is steel to the backbone, and proof spirit." 

"Ithanlcyon, my dear father," said Lord Colamhre, ''tor 
trustjng me thus at once with a view of the trnth. At first sight 
it is, I acknowledge, worse than I expected ; bat I make 00 
doubt that Tvh°n yon allow me to examine Mr. Garragbty'rt 
accounts and Mr. Mordioai's claims, we shall be able to reilnce 
this alarming total considerably. My dear father, yon tbink we 
leiLm nothing but Latin and Greek at Cambridge ; bat you are 
mistaken." 

" The devil a pound nor a penny," said Sir Terence ; " for' 
you have to deal with a Jew and Old Nick ; and si'ico I'm 
not a nrntch for them, I don't know who is ; and I have no 
hope of getting any abatement. I've looked over the accounts 
till I'm aick." 

" Nevertheless, you will observe that fifteen hundred guineas 
have been saved'to my father at one sti'oke by his not aigaiug 
those leases." 

" Saved to you, my lord; not your father, if you plnse," said 
Sir Terence. " For now I'm upon the square with you, I must 
he straight ns an arrow, and deal with yon aa the son and friend 
of my friend. Before, I was considering yon only as the son 
and heir ; which is quite another thing, yon know. Actiug for 
yoar father here, I was making the best bargain agaiaat yon I 
could : honestly, now, I tell you. I knowtlie value of the lands 
well euoa;(h ; I was aa sharp as G^iTaghty, and he kuew it ; 
I was to have had for your father the difference from him, partlj' 
m oaih aud partly in balance of accounts — yon comprehend — 
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and you only woulJ. have boen the losav, and nei 

known it, ninvbe, till after we all were dead and . .. „ 

tiion yoa nii^t have act aaide Gacraghty's lease easy, and b 
haimdnuetoanybnt aro^ethatdesarved it; and in the mean- 
time au aoBommodatioa to my honest friend, my Inrd, your 
lather, here. But, aa tate would have it, you upaet all by yoiw 
progreEB incognito through them instates. Well, it'a best 'as it 
IS, and I am better pleased to be as we are, trusting all to a 
generoua bou's own heart. Now put the poor father out of pain, 
and tell ua what yon'U do, my dear." 

" In one word, then," said Lord Colainhre ; " I will, upoa two 
oonditiona, either join my father in levying fines to enable Mm 
to sell or mortgage whatever portion of his estate is ne<ssB&ry 
for the payment of these debts ; or I will, in whatever mode ho 
can point out ae more agreeable or more advantageous to him, 
join m givins security to liis creditors." 

"Dear, noble fellow 1 " cried Sir Terence; "none butanTriah- 
man could do it." 

Lord Clonbrony, melted to tears, could not articulate, but held 
his arms open to embrace his son. 

'* But you have not heard tny conditions yet," eaiJ Lord 
Colambro. 

" Oh, confound the conditions ! " died Sir Terence. 

"What conditions could he ask that I could refuse at this 
minute ? " said Lord Clonbrony. 

" Nor I, was it my heart's blood, and were I to be hanged for 
it," cried Sir Terence. " And what are the cnnditioas p " 

" That Mr. Gajraghty shall be dismissed from the agency." 

■'And. welcome, and glad to get rid of him— the rogue, the 
tyrant," said Lord Clonbrony ; '' and, to be beforehand with you 
in your next wi^h, pnt Mr. Burke into his place." 

" I'll write the letter for you to si^, my lord, this minnte," 
cried Terry, " with all the pleasure m life. No ; it's my Lord 
Colambre should do that, in all jnstice." 

" But what's your next condition P I hope it's no worse," 
said Lord Clonbrony, 

" That you and my mother should cease to be absentees," 

"Oh mnrderl" said Sir Terence; "maybe that's not Bo 
easy ; for there are two words to that bargain," 

Lord Clonbrony declared that, for his own part, he was ready 
to rotiirn to Ireland nest morning, and to promise to reside oa 
his estate all the rest of his days; that there was nothing he 
desired more, provided Lady Clonbrony would consent to it. 
Ho added that lie could not promise for her ; that she was OA 
obstinate as a mule on that point ; that he had often tried, bu( 
that there was no moving keri and that, in short, he could noti 
promise on her part. - 
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BotifcwaBon this Mciili' n, L.r' -T ".■ " 

I other termi CTiIi i.^ -jir^j-: i ', -^..\'. . 

Well, we must only see how it vcj W >hes ^k rr^^ tp 
town, She will come up frofD IWitn a 4e d^ tov'ic of a^^ I* 
me papers," said Lord C9iMt«oii7 : ~liwt, arUed he,vA 
dejected lool and Toir^ "if mfft todnnadiH ■Tt«f« 
DlcuBrODy's conaentiDf; t» retom to Itelsad, ra *• (k 69^ d 
hope of being at ease aa crer."' 

"Upon mj coaacieoce, we're all at wok apn,** Had Sr 
Terence. 

Lord Colambre was rileat : b«t is !■■ d^Mc ikcra vaa mA 
an air bt firmzieaa that both Locd Ou ahw y swj 9v Tanoc 
were coavinoed entreaties woold oa tUa [ant be fnithw. 
Lord Cloiibronj^ sighed deeply. 

'' Bat when if a ruin or aabtf, md her JiiiJwiiil aad oO 
g to her at stake, the womaa c»B*t persat in Mi^c s 
^nl^ Baid Sir Tereiic«- 
"Of wbotn ore yon talking, nT?'*aaidLoid ColaaAre. 
" Of whomP Oh, I b^ yoar lori jhij ya poHna i I tbom^ 1 
,a talldng to m j lord ; bnt, in other word*, s*TO* Af* ^T aoa, 
1 persnaded ber ladyabip, joar mother, w3j nvr« becaelf k 
^eonalDle woman — when she k«9 Rhe east help it. Ho, Mjr 
dCloiibrony, cheernp;agi«at dealBB»ybed>mebrtfa*C(Mr 
~ of Mordic^ and an execution, especially aem tlMxe'a b» p«M 
creditor. Since there's no reaecre betweiem yon aod n>c witw, nf 
Lord Golambre," said Sir Terence, " t nnMt tell yoa all, ud 
how we managed to get on thote montha wUle jroa wen in 
Ireland. First, Uordieai went to law, \o prove I «m io a CO** 
spiracy with yoar father, pretending to be prior ere>l)b)r,to%«ep 
bim oS and out of hia own ; wlticfa. ^ter a wmU cf sB«4rag 
and law— law always takes time to do jnttice, that's one com- 
fort — the villain proved at Uit to be true enoagli, and ao ea*t 
ns; and I was forced to bo paid off last woek. So there's no 
prior nreditor, or any shield ol pretence that way. Then bis 
exQOBtion was coming down ajion n«, and nothing to stay it^ till 
I fhonglitofa monthly annnity to Hordieai in the ebapeof a 
wager. So, the morning after he ca«t ns, 1 went to him : ' Jlr. 
Mordicfli,' pays I, 'yon must be placed to ace a man yonVa 
beaten so handsomely; and tbouga t'm sore both for myself 
and my friend, yet yon see I can langh stil!, though an eiecn- 
tion ia no laughing matter, and I'm sinsible yonVe one in your 

for my friend Lord Clonbrony. Bnt I'll lay jou a wager 

Wf a hnndred gnineas in paper that a marriage of his «on with 
' " beiresii before next Lady-day, will set all to rights, and fWiy 
a with a compliment too," 

"Good heavens. Sir Terence! surely you snid no snch 
thing P" 
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" I did ; bnt wbat nas it but a na^? r, which is Dothing fi 
dream ; and, when lost, as I am aa einsible aa jou a"" '""' 
lUiiBt be, wbj what ia it, after iiU , but a bonna, la a g 
like form, to Mordioai — wiiicb, I grant yon, ia mori 
deserrea — for stayinf; the exBEutinn tUl you bo of age ; an^a^ 
for my Lady Cionbrony's sake, though I know she hates m9j| 
pison, rather tliau base her diiturlied by au execution !'<£ A 
the hundred gaineas this minute out of my own pocket — if {9 
'em in it." "^ 

A thundering knock at tbe door was heard at this mon 

"Never heed it 1 let'em thunder," said Sir Terence ; 
ever it is, thej won't get in, for my lord bid them let DoB 
for their life. It's neceaafl,ry for ub to be very particnlarai 
tbe street-door now; and 1 advise a double chain for it, s 
have the footmen \Yell tutored to look before tliey rui 
rap ; for a double rap might luj a double trap." 

" My lady and MIbb Nogeut, my lord," said a footmnn, t 
ing open the door. 

" My mother ! Miss Nugent 1 " cried Lord Colambre, Hpriti| 
eugerly forward. . 

" Colambre here!" said his mother. "But it's all toiijj 
now, and nu matter where you are." i" 

Lady Clonbrony coldly suffered her son to embrace iet jj 
lie, without coneidering the coldaesa of her mant 
hearing 'and not at all understanding the words she said, & 
bis eyes on bis cousin, who, with a countenance all radiajit <j 
affectionate joy, held ont her band to him. 

" Dear cousin Colannbre ! What an uneipected plea 

Ee Reined her band ; but aa he was going to Iciss it tlie a 
lection of St. Omnr crossed his mind ; be checked himself 
said BometbiuB about joy and pleaanre, but his connta 
eipresficd neither ; and Misa Nugent, mnch aurpriaed -li,^ 
coldness of bis manuer, withdrew her hand, and, tnming tt 
left the room. 

" Grace, darling ! " sailed Lord Clonbrony, " whither b()«| 
before you've given me a word or a kiss ? " 

She eame back, and hastily kissed her uncle, who foljt 
in his arms. 

'■ Why must I let you ngo P And what makes you so' f 
my dear child ? " 

"I am a litUe tired; I will be with yon again BOOn." 

Her uncle let her go. ._ 

" Tour famous Buxton baths don't seem to have agreed a 
her, by all I can see," said Lord Clonbrony, 

" My lord, tbe Bnston baths are no way to blame ; \ 
know what is to blame, and who is to blame," said Lady Q 
brony in atone of diaplearure, fixing her eyes upon ' 
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1, yon may well look confoTHided, Colambro ; but it ia too 
now — you ehonld have known yoar own Blind in time. I 
see jon have heard it, then ; but I am Hute I don't know how ; 
for it was only decijed the Oay T left Bniton, The news 
could hardly travel faster than I did. -Pray how did yon 
* ritP" 

Haar what P " said Lord Oolambre, 

Why, that Miss Brnadhnrat ia fjoiug to be married." 

Oh, ia that all ? " said onr hero, mnch relieved. 

" AE I Now, Lord Oolambre, you resHy are too ninoh for my 
patienM. Bnt I flatter myself yoa will feel when I tell yon 
that it ia your friend Sir Arthur Berryl, as I always prophesied, 
who has caiTifd oH the prize from yon." 

" Bnt for the fear of diapleasing my dear mother, I ahonld 
say that I do feel sincere pleasure in this marriage. 1 always 
■wished it. My friend Sir Arthur from the first moment trusted 
me with the secret of his attachment ; he knew that he had my 
warm ^ood wishes for his success! he knew that I thought 
moat highly of the young lady, but that I never thonght of her 
OB a wife for myself." 

" That is the very thing I complain of," said Lady Olonbrony. 
" Bat it ia all over now. You may sot your heart at ease, tor 
they are to be married on Thursday ; and poor Mra. Broftdhurst 
is ready to break her heart, for she was seL upon a coronet for 
her daughter; and you, ungrateful as yon are, you don't know 
how she wished you to be the happy man. But only ooncHiva, 
a,fter all that had passed. Miss Broadhurst had the assurance 
to expect I would let my niece he her bridemaid. Oh, I flatly 
refused ; that ia, I told Grace it could not be ; and, that there 
might be no affront to Mrs. Broadhurst, who did not deserve it, 
I pretended Grace had never mentioned it; hut ordered my 
carriage, and left Biiiton directly. Grace was Imrt, for she is 
very warm in her friendahipa. 1 am soiTy to hurt Grace; but 
reelly I couid not let her he bridemaid. And that, if yon mnst 
know, ia what vexed her, and made the tears come in her eyes, 
I suppose — and I'm Sony for it ; but one must keep up one's 
dignity a iiitle. After all. Miss Broadhizrat wan only a citizen ; 
and reelly, now, a very odd girl— never did anything like any- 
body else; settled her marriage at last in the oddest way. 
Grace can tell yon the particulars. T own I am tired of tLo 
subject, and tired of my jonrney. My lord, I shall take leave 
to dine in my own room to-day," continued her ladyship as aho 
quitted the room. 

"I hope her ladyship did not notice me," said Sir Terence 
'^W', coming from behind a window-cortaiii. 

j* Why, Terry, what did you hide for P " aiiid Lord Olonbrony. 

^ &ide ! I didu't bide, nor wouldn't from any man living, let 
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alone auj woman.' Hido ! !N"o ; but I just stood looking o« 
the window behind this cnrtain, that my poor Lady Clonl 
might not be discomfited and shocked by the sight of one wbooi 
ulie can't abide, the very minute she came homo. Oh, 1'to 
some consideration. It would havo put her out of linmonr worse 
with both of yoa, too ; and for that there's no need, as far as I 
ace. So I'll take myself ofE to my cofiee-house to diae, and 
maybe you may get her down and into spirits again. But, ftir 
your lives, don't touch upon Ireland to-night, nor till she lias 
Tairly got the better of the marriage. Apropos — there'a wv 
wager to Mordicai gone at a slap. It's I tliat ought to be scold- 
ing you. Lord Colambre ; bnt I ti'Dst yon will do as well yet — 
not m point of pnrse, maybe. Bat I'm not one of those that 
think that money's everything — thongh, I grant yon, in tlis 
world there's nothing to be had witltout it — love excepted, 
wliicli most people don't believe in ; but not I — in partiottto 
CBKPB. So I leave yon with my blessing, and I've a uotion; 
at this time, that is better than my company. Tour most 
devoted." 

The good-natured Sir Terence would not be persuaded by 
Lord Cloubrony to stay. Hodding at Lord Colambre as he 
went ont of the room, he said, " I've an eye in giiing to your 
heart's ease too. When I played myself, I never liked Hta,nders- 
by." 

Sir Terence was not deficient in jienetration, bnt ho never 
cottld help boasting of his discoveries. 

Lord Golawbre was grateful for his judicions departuro ; and 
followed his oqnally jndicions advice, not to toucli upon Ireland 
this night. 

Lady Olonbrony was full ot Bnston, and be was glad to be 
relieved from the necessity of talking ; and he indulged iimaelf 
ia considering what might be pressing in Miss Nugent's mind. 
She now appeared in remarkably good spirits, for her aunt had 
given lier a nint that she thought her out of humour becaasa 
she had not been permitted to be Miss Broadliurst's bridemaid, 
and she was determined to exert herself to dispel this notion. 
This it was now easy for her to do, because s'he had by this 
time, in her own imagination, found a plausible excuse for tiint 
coldness in Lord Colambre's reception of her, by which she had. 
at first been hnrt. She had settled it that he had taken it for 
granted she was of his mother's sentiments respecting Miati 
Broadhurst's marriage, and that this idea, and perhaps the. 
apprehension ot her reproaeheB, had caased this embarraaamant j * 
she knew that she conld easily set lliis misunderstanding rieht^ i 
AetMrdingly, when Lady Clocbronj had talked herself li) Seap, ■ 
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"If TOO eo OD Tt-n trill ib^ me eanoBs and job 
fiiend, eaia Lord Colambre. 

" Yon jeaJouB i Oh, it'i too late a 
jeatDm, for vou nevfr loTed." 

" I never loved Miss Broa^nrst, I adnowiedge." 

" There was the advantage Sir Arthnr Berrjl had orer yoD; 
he lored, and mj frieod taw it." 

" She was clear-aighted," said Lord Colambre. 

"She TraB dear- sighted," repeated Jtiaa Nngent; "bat if 
joa QieaD that she iras vajn, and apt, to faucy people in lovu 
■with her, I can assare jon that yon are mistaken. Never waa 
woman, yonng or old, more clear-aighted to the views of those . 
ty whom she was addressed, Ko flattery, no fashion, ooiiIJ. 
blind her jndgment." 

■' She knew how to choose a friead welt, I am sure," suid 
Lord Colaiubte. 

"And a friend for life, too, I am sure you will allow ; aud nho 
bad Buoh numbers, such strange variety of admirers, as ml({ht 
have pjizzled the choice and ttirued tlie hrain of any inCiirior 
person. 8u<;h a Bucoe^siou of lovers aa she has had tluH lanb 
1 weut to Ireland — thoy luipeai'oj iiiid 
. a magic-lauteru. SUo liau tliroo uoblo ' 
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admirers ; rank ^ in tlireu diflcroat forma oCercd themsdw 
f irat came in, hobbling', rank and gont ; nert, rank and gaining ; 
then rani, vei^ high rank, over head and ears in dubt. All gf 
theae were re.jeoted; and aa they moved off I thought Mrs. 
Broadhnrat would haire broken hor hoart. Next eime faahion, 
with hia head, heart, and soul, in hia cravat ; he quickly mailo 
hia bow, or rather hie Dod. and nalked oS, taking a. pinch of 
Bnuff. Then came a man of gallantry." 

"Ay," said Lord Oolambre, "yourfriend would have nothing 
to do with that gentleman." 

" Be that aa ib may," said Miss Nugent, "my friend did not 
like and would not accept of the man of gal^ntry; so he re- 
tirad, and ooroforted himself with a copy of veraes. Then came 
a man of wit^' wit without worth ; ' and presently came ' worth 
without wit.' She preferred ' wit and worth united,' which 
alio fortunately at last foaud, Lord Colambrc, in yoar I'lieild Sir 
Arthnr Berry 1." 

" Grace, my girl ! " said her nncle, " I am glad to ace you've 
gilt up your spirits again, though yon were not to be bridcnaaid- 
Weil, I hope you'U be bride soon — I'm sure you ought to be — 
and you ahould think of rewarding that poor Mr. Rdlisbury, 
who plaguea me to death, whenever he can catch hold of me, about 
you. He must have our definitive at luat,^ou know, Grauo." 

A silence ensued, which neither Miaa Nugent nor Lord Co- 
lautbre aeemed incUued to break. 

"Very good company, faith, you three! One of yu aaleep, 
and the other two saying nothing to keep one awake. Culambra, 
have you no Dublin news? Grace, have yon no Bnitou aounJal? 
Wliat was it Lady Clonbrony told ua you'd tell ua about the 
oddnesa of Miaa Broadhiirat's settling her marriage. Tell m» 
thati lor I love to hear odd things." 

'' Perhaps you will not think it odd," said Miaa Nugent. "One 

evening But I should begin by telling yon that three of her 

admirera, in addition to Sir Arthur Berryl, had followed htc to 
Buiton, and had been paying their court to her all the time we 
were there, and at last grew impatient for her decision." 

" Ay — for her definitive," said Lord Clonbrony, Misa ' 
Nu;^'ant was put out again, but resumed : 

" Bo one evening, just before the dancing began, the geatle- 
men wore all standing round Miss Broadhurst, when one of them 
said, "I wish Miss Broadhnrat would decide that whoever eha 
dances with to-night should be her partner for life: what & 
hiippy man he would be ] ' 'But how can I decide? ' said Miss . 
Broadhurat. ' I wish I had a friend to plead for me ! ' said one 
ofthe suitors, looking at mo. 'Have you no friend of your own? " 
said Miaa Broadhnrat. 'Plenty of I'rienda,' said the gentleman. 
' Plenty i Then yon must be a very happy man,' replied Mim. i 
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Broadhnrat. ' Come,' said she, laughing, ' I will dance witli that 
roan who can convince me that he has, near relations escepted, 
one true friend in the world I That mun who has attached the bent 
friend I dare say will make the beat hnsband.' At that moment," 
continaed Miss Nugent, " I was certain who would be her 
choice. The gentlemen ail declared at first that thej had 
abundance of esceUent friends— the best friends in the world i 
Irat when Miss Broadhnrat CFoas-examined them as to what 
their friends had done for them, or what they were willing to do, 
modern friendahip dwindled into a ridicnlonsly small compaas. 
Icaanotgive yon the particulijra of the cross-eiaminatiou, though 
it was conducted with great spirit and hnmonr by Miss Broad- 
hiirBt; but I can tell you the rEBult— that Sir Artlinr Berryl.by 
incontrovertible tacts, and eloquence warm from the heart, con- 
vinced everybody present that he had the best friend in the 
world. Miaa Broadhuret, as he finished spealiing, gave him 
her hand, and he led her off iu triumph. So you see. Lord 
Colambre, yon were at last the canae of my triend'a marriage ! ' 
Grace Nugent tnrned to Lord Colambre, as she spoke these 
words, with such an afieotiooH,te smile, and auch an expression 
of open, artless tenderneaa in her whole ooonfienance, that onr 
hero could hardly resist the impulae of his passion — eoahl hardly 
reatraitt himaplf from falling at her feet that instant, and 
declaring his love "Bnt St. Omar! St. Omar! It muat not 
be ! " 

"I muBt be gone!" said Lord Clonbro'ny, pulliug out hia 
watch. "It ia time to go to my club; and poor Terry will 
wonder what has become of me." 

Lord Colambre instantly offered to accompany his father! 
much to Lord Clonbrony's, and more to Misa Nugent'a Burprise. 

" What ! " said she to herself, " after so long an abaenco. leave 
me I Leave his mother, with whom he always nsed to stay^on 

JaijMM to avoid me ! What can I have done to displease him P 
^ t IB clear it was not about Misa Broadhurat's marriage that he 
■was offended; for he looted pleased and like himself whilst I 
was talking of that, bat the moment afterwards, what a con- 
strained anintelligible Expression of countenance — and leaves me 
to 00 to a club, which ho detests ! " 

As the genllemen ahnt the door on qnitting the room. Lady 
Clonbrony awoke, and, starting up, oiclnimed : 

" What's the matter P Are they gone P Is Colambre gone P " 

" Tea, with my unci?." 

" Very odd ! very odd of him. to go .n.Tid leave me. He always 
nsed to stay with me. What did he say about me P " 

■■ Nothing, ma'am." 

" Well, then I have nothing to say about him, or about any- 
thing indeed, for I'm eicessively tired and stupid — alone in 
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Lon'on's aa bad els anywhere else. Einp the bell, and we'll go 
to bed directly — if yoa have no objection, Grace." 

Grace made no objection. Lady Olonbrony went to bed, and 
to Bleep in ten minutee. Miss Nugent went to bed, but she lay 
awake coneidering what could be the cause of her oousin Oo- 
lamhre'a hard ■nnkinduesH, and of " his altered eye." She was 
openness itself; and she determined that the first momeut sbe 
could speak to him oloco she would ast for an explanation. 
With this resolution, she rose in the morning, and went down to 
the breflifast-room, in hopes of meeting him. He was generally 
an early riser, and she expected to find nim reading in his usual 
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No ; Lord Colambre nas not in his accnstomed place, reading 
in the breakfast-room ; nor did he mate hia appearance till biitli 
hia father and mother had been aome time at breakfast. 

" Good-moming to you, Lord Oolamhre," said his mother, in 
a reproachful tone, the moment he entered; "I am much 
obliged to you for your company last night." 

" Good-morning t» you, Colambre," said hia father, in a more 
jocose tone of reproach; "lam obliged to you for your good 
company last night." 

" Good-moming to you, Lord Colambre," said Miaa Nugent ; 
and though she endeavoured to throw all Teproacb. from her 
looks and to let none be heard in her voice, yet there was a 
slight tremulous motion in tlrnt voice which struck our hero to 
the heart. 

" I thank yon for miasing me," aaid he, addressing himself to 
hia mother; "I stayed away but half-au-hour. I accompanied 
my father to St. James's Street, and when I retomed I found 
tliat every one had retired to rest." 

"Oh, was that the case ?" said Lady Clonbrony. " I own 1 
thought it very unlike yon to leave me in that sort of way." 

" And, lest you should ho jealous of that half-honr when he 
was accompanying me," aaid Lord Clonbrony, " I must remark, 
that though I had his body with me, I had none of his mind; 
that he left at home with you, ladies, or with some fair one 
across the water, tor the deuce two words did he bestow upon 
me, with all hia prcteueo ot accompanying me." 

"Lord Colambre eeema to have a fair chance of a pleasant 
breakfast," aaid Miaa Nugent, smiling; "reproaches eii all 
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ir side, Grace," said Lord Clonbrony ; 
"andtbat's the reaaon, I Buppoae, h.e wisely takes his seat beaidii 
jou. But come, we will not badger too any more, my dear hoy. 
We have given him as fioe a comploxioD, amoagBt ub, as if he 
had been ont hnntinK these three honra ; have we not, Grafle P " 

" When Colambro has beea a season or two more in Lon'on, 
hell not be so easily pat out of conntenance," said Lady 
Clonbnmy ; " yon don't aee young men of fashion here blushing 
about nothing." 

"M"d, nor aboat anything, ray dear," said Lord Clonbrony ; 
" but that's no proof tlity do nothing they ought to hluah for." 

" What they do, there's no occasion for ladies to iaqniro," 
said Lady Clonbrony; "but this I know, that it'a a great disad- 
vantage to a yoang man of a certain rank to blusii ; for no 
people who live in a certain set aver do. And it ia the moat 
oppoaite thing possible to a certain air, which, I onn, I thiuk 
Colambre wants ; and now that he has douu travelling in Ireland, 
which is no nee in pint of giving a gentleman a travelled air, or 
anything of that sort, I hope he will put himself under my 
conduct for next winter's campaign in town." 

Lord Clonbrony looked as if be did not know how to look ; 
and after drumming on the table for some seconds, said : 
" Colambtc, I told yon how it would be. That bard condition 
of yonra will prove fatal" 

"Not a bard condition, I hope, my dear father," said Lord 
Oolambre. 

"Hard it must be, aince it can't be fulfilled, or won't be ful- 
fiUed—wiiinb cornea to the same thing," replied Lord Clonbrony, 
Bighing. 

" I am persuaded that it will be fulfilled," said Lord Oolambre s 
" I am peranaded that, when my mother hears the truth, and 
the whole truth — when she finds that your happiness and tho 
happiness of her whole family depend upon her yielding her 
taste on one anbject " 

" Oh, I see now what yon aro abont," cried Lady Clonbrony ; 
"yon are coming round with your persuasions and prefaces to 
a^ me to give np Lon'on and go back with yon to Ireland, my 
lord. You ma;j- save yoarselres the tronble, all of you, lor no 
earthly perauasions shall make me do it. I will never give np 
my taste on that pint. My happiness has a right to bo as mncli 
oonsiderod aa yonr father's, Oolambre, or anybody's. And, in 
one word, I won't do it," ciicd she, rising angrily from the 
breakfast-table. 

" There ! did I not tell you bow it wonld be P " cried Lord 
Clonbrony. 

"My mothor baa not hoard mc yet," said Lord Oolambre 
laying his bond upon big mother's arm as sbo attempted to pass, 
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'• hear me, mftdam, tor yoar own sale. You do not know what 
ivill happott this very day — Ihia very hoar, perhaps — if you do 
not haten tu me." 

"And what will happen?'' said Lady Cloiihrouy, irtopping 
short. 

■' Ay, indeed ; she little kuowa," said Lord Clonbrouy, " wbat's 
hanfjicg over her head.'" 

" Hajagin^; over my head ! " aaid L&dy Cloabrony, looking up. 
'■ Nonsense ! What ? " 

''An execution, madam! " said Lord Colambre. 

"GracioQH me! an eseontioa ! " aaid Lady Clonbrouy, sitting 
down aKain l " but X heard yoo talk of an execntion mouths s^o, 
my lord, before my son went to Ireland, and it blew over ; I 
heard no more of it." 

" It won't blow over now," said Lord Clonbrony ; " you'll hear 
more of it now. Sir Tereoco O'Fay it was, you may remember, 
that settled it then," 

"Well, and can't he sotlle it now ? Send for him, since he 
understands these oaaea ; and I will aak liim to dinner myself, 
for your auke, and be very civil to him, my lord." 

■' All your civility, either for iny sake or your own, wiU not 
(dgcily a straw, my dear, in this case ; anything that poor Terry 
could do, he'd do, and welcome, without it ; but lie can do 
nothing." 

•* Nothing ! That" a very extraordinary. But I'm clear no one 
dare to bring a real execution against ua, in carneBtj and you 
ore only trying to frighten me to your purpose, like a child ; but 

"Very well, my dear; you'll see— too late." 

A knock at the h'lnao-door. 

" Who is it P What is it P " cried Lord Clonbrouy, growing 
very pale. 

Lord Colambre changed colour too, and ran downatairs. 

" Don't let 'em let anybody in, for your life, Colambre, under 
any pretence," cried Lord Clonbrony, calling from the head of 
the atairs. Then running to the window : '' By all that's good, 
it's Mordicai himaoU', and the people with him ! " 

"Lean your head on me, my dear aunt," said Misa Nugent, 
Lady Clonbrony leant back, trembling, and ready to faint, 

" But he's walking off now ; the rascal could not get in. Safe 
for the present ! '' cried Lord Clonbrony, rubbing hia handa, and 
repeating, " Safe for the present ! " 

" Safe for the present 1 repeated Lord Colambre, re-enti'ring 
the room. '' Safe for the present hour.'' 

"He could not get in, I suppose; oh, I warned all the servants 
well," said Tiord Clonbrony, " and so did TciTy. Ay, there's 
the rascal iHordieai walking off, at the end of the street; 1 kno^v 
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Ilia wnlli B, mile off. Gad! I oau breathe again, I am glad 
he'a gone. But he will coine buck, iiud alwaya lie in wait, and 
BOme time or other, irhea we're off oar guard, unawares he'll 
slide in." 

"SIi<3einI Oh, horrid! " cried Lady Clonbrony, sitting up, anil 
wiping away the water ivhicii Mias Nugent had sprinkled 011 her 

" Were you muob alarmed P " said Lord Colamhre, with a 
voice of tendorneaa, looking at his mother first, and then, morti 
aoflly still, upon Miss Nugent 

" Shockingly ! " aaid Lady Clocbrony ; " I never thouglit it 
would reelly como to this! " 

" It will really como to mnch more, roy dear," said Lord Clou- 
brony, " that yon may depend upon, nulena yon prevent it." 

" Lord I what can I do P I know nothing of buainesa. How 
ahonld I, Lord Clonbrony ? But 1 know there's Oolambro — I 
waa always told that when he was of age everything ahould bo 
settled ; and why can't he settle it whea he's upon the spot 'i " 

"And upon one condition I will," died Lord Colambre, "at 
what loss to myself, my dear mother, I nead not mention." 

■'ThenI wiUmeutiott it," cried Lord Olonbrony; " at the losi 
it will be of nearly half the estate he would have had if (ve had 
not Epent it—" 

"Loss I Oh, I am ejcoessively sorry my eon's to be at such a 
loss. It must not be." 

" It cannot be otherwise," said Lord Clonbrony ; " nor it 
can't be this way eithei-. Lady Olonbrony, nnleas you comply 
with hia condition, and consent to return to Ireland." 

" I cannot — I will not," replied Lady Olonbrony. " Is this 
yonr condition, Colambre P I take it exceedingly ill of yon. I 
think it very unkind, and nnhandsonie, and ungeneroua, and 
nndutitul of you, Colambre ; you, my sou ! " She poured forth 
a torrent of roproacheB; then came to entreaties and tears. Uut 
our hero, prepared for this, had steeled bis mind, and he stood 
resolved not to indulge his own feelings, or to yield to caprice 
or persuasion 1 but to do that which he know was best for the 
happiness of hundreds of tenants, who depeoded upon them ; 
best for both hia father and his mother's altimate happiness and 
respectabibty. 

"It's all in vain," cried Lord Clonbrony; "Ibavenoresourca 
butone; and I must condescend now to go to him this minute, 
for Mordicai will be back and seize all. I must sign and leave 
all to Gavrajjhty." 

'' Well, sign, sign, my lord, and settle with Garraghty. 
Colambre, I've heard all the complaints you bron^ht over 
againit that man. My lord spent half the night telling them 
to me; but all ageuti arc bad, I sappose; at any rate, I can't 
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bulp it. Sif;n, sign, in; Inrd; he baa money. Yes, do ; go and 
Bfttle with him, my lord." 

Lord CoUrabre and Mias Nngcnt, at one and the Bitms 
moment, stopped Lord Clonbrony aa he -was quitting the room, 
and then approached Lady Clonbrony with Bnpplicatin^ looks. 
She tnrned her head to the other side, and, aa if putting' aw.~ ~ 
their entreaties, mude a repelling motion with both her lia~n( 
and eiolaimed ; " No, Grace Nugent ; no, Colambre ; no 
Colambrel I'll never bear of kavini; Lon'on. There'. -„ 
living out of Lon'on i I can't, I wont live ont of Lon'on, I say. 

Her son saw that thu Londonomania was now etronger than 
ever upon her, bnt he resolvod to make oue desperate appeal to 
lier natural feelings, which, though smothered, he could not 
beheve were wholly eitingnished. He caught her repelling 
hands, and, pressing them with respectful teuderaoaa to hia lips ; 
" Oh, my dear mother, you once loved your son," said no, 
" loved him better than anything in this world ; if one spark ol 
affection for him remainB, hear him now, and forgive him if ba 

Kaa the bounds — bounds he never passed before — of filial dntj, 
other, in compliance with your wishes, my father left Irelar* 
— left his home, hia duties, his friends, lua natural oonueotio^ 
and for many years he has lived in England, and you iuv 
spent many seasons in London.'' 

" Yes, in the very best company.— in the very first cirdaa,' 
said Lady Clonbrony ; "' cold as the high-bred English are said 
to be in general to strangers." 

" Tee, replied Lord Colambre, " the very best company (if 
yon mean the most fashionable) have accepted of onr entertain- 
ments. We have forced our way into their frozen circles ; we 
have been permitted to breathe in these elevated regions of 
fashion; wh can say that the Duke of Tliis and my Lady That 
are onr acquaintances. We may say more; we may boast that 
wo have vied with those wboni we could never equal. And at 
what expense have we done all this F li'or a single seaaon, the 
last winter (I will go no farther), at the expense of a great part 
of your timber, the growth of a century, swallowed in the enter- 
tainments of one winter in London! Our hills are to be bare 
for another half-century to come ! Bnt let the trees go ; I 
think more of your tenants — of those loft under the tyranny of 
a bad agent, at the expense of every comfort, every hope they 
en joyed— tenants who were thriving and proaperona, who 
Tiaed to amile npon you and to bleas you both ! In one cottage 

Here Lord Clonbrony, unable to restrain Ma emotion, hurried 
out of the room. 

" Then I am aure it is not my Fault," said Lady Clonbrony; 
" for I brought my lord a large fortune, and I am confident I 
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e not, after aJl, spent n 
than he has among o. set of low people, i 
creditable way." 

"And howBas he been redticed to this F" said Lord Colambre. 
'' Did he not formerly live with gentlemen, hia etjunla, in liia 
own country P Hia oontemporariea, men of the first station and 
character, whom I met in Dublin, apoke of him in a manner 
that gratified tlie heart of his son. He vms respectable and 
respected in hia own home ; but when he waa forced away from 
that home, deprived of hia objecta, hia occupationa, conatr.iinod 
to live in London or at watering-plaoea, -where ho could find no 
employmenta that were suitable to him ; set down late in life in 
the midst of strangers, to him cold and reaervpd ; himself too 
proud to bend to those who disdained him aa an Irishman; — 
la he not more to be pitied than blamed for — yea, I, hia aon, 
must aay the word — the degradation which has enaued P And 
do not the feelings which hare this moment forced him. to lea^e 

the room show that he ia capable mother!" cried Lord 

Colambre, throwiag himself at Lady Clonbrony'a feet, "restore 
my father to himself ! Should anch feelings be wasted P Mo ! 
Permit them again to espand in benevolent, in kind, useful 
actions. BeBtore him to hia tenantry, hia duties, his country, 
hia home. Eetum to that home, yourself, dear mother; leave 
all the nonsense of high life; scorn the impertinence of these 
dictators of faabion, who, in return for all the pains we take to 
imitate, to court them — in retnm for the sacrilioe of health, 
fortune, peace of mind— bestow sarcasm, contempt, ridicule, and 
mimicry." 

" Colambre ! Colambre ! Mimicry P I'll never believe it." 

" Believe mo, believe me, mother ; for I apealc of what I know. 
Scorn them, quit them ; return to an unaopbiatioated people— 
to poor but grateful hearts, titill warm with the remembrance of 
your kindneas, still blessing you tor favours long since conferred, 
ever praying to aee yon once more. Believe me, for I apeak of 
what I know ; your aon has heard the.se prayers, has felt these 
blessings — here, at my heart, felt and still feel them, when I 
was not known to bo your aon, in the cottage of the widow 
OWeil." 

" Oh, did you aee the widow O'Neil P And does she remember 
me?" said Lady Olonbrooy. 

"Eemember you — and you. Miss Nugent! I have slept iu 
""« bed I would tell you more, but I cannot." 

" Well ! I never abonld have thought they would have 
Bsmembered me ao long, poor people ! " said Lady Cloubrony. 
r'l thought all in Ireland must have forgotten me, it is now so 
"ng since I waa at home." 

" You are not forgotten in Ireland by any rank, I can answer 
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for that, Retnru home, my dearest mother ; let me see yon m 
more among joar natural friends, beloved, respected, happy." 

"Oh, return, letuaretnmhomel" cried Miss Nngent, withjl 
voice of great emotion. " Return, let as returc home ! 1 
beloved annt, speak to -na ; say that yon grant oar request." 

8he kuelt beside Lord Colamhre a.s she Bpoku. _ 

" Ib it possible to resist that voice— that look P " thought Loi-d 
Colamhre. 

"If anvbody knew," said Lady Clonbrony, " if anybody could 
conceive now I detest the sight, the tbonghts of that old yelliiv 
damask fnrniture in the drawing-room at Ulocbrony Castle — ' 

"Good heavens!" cried Lord Colatnbre, starting up s 
looking at bia mother in Etnpe&cd aBtonishment; " is that n' 
you are thinking of, mother ? " 

"The yellow damask furniture," said ter niece, smilinjffl 
"ob,if that's all, that shall never offend your eyes again. Annij 
my painted velvet chairs are Guistied ; and trust the famlshiiq 
o£ that room to me. The legacy lately left me cannot he botb 
np])lied. You shall see how beautifully it will ha furnished." 

" Oh, if I had the money, I shonid liloto do it myself; hot ii 
would take an immensity to farnish Clonbrony Caatle properly,^ 

"The furniture iu this house " said Miss Nngent, lookin 

■' Would do a great deal towards it, I declare," cried Lady 
Clonbrony; "that never struck me before, Grace, I protest; 
and what would not snit, one might sell or exchange here. It 
woald be great amusement to me, and I shonid like to set tlie 
fashion of something be Uer in that country. And I declare now, 
1 aliQuld like to see those poor people, and that widow O'Keil. 
I do assure yon, I think I was happier at home ; only that one 
acte — I don't know how — a notion that one's nobody out of 
Lon'on. £ut after all, there's many drawbacks in Lon'on, ao ' 
many people are very impertinent. Til allow ; and if there's 
woman in the world I hate, it is Mrs. Darevilie; and if I m 
leaving Lon'on, I should not regret Lady Laugdale neither; \ 
Lady St. James is as cold as a stone. Colamhre may ivell a 
frozen eirclea ; these sort of people are really very cold, 
have, i do believe, no hearts. I don't verily think there if 

of them would regret me more Eh — let me see: Dublir 

the winter, Merrion Square — new furnished j and the s 
Clonbrony Caatle " 

Lord Colamhre and Miss Nngent waited in silence till h ., 
mind shonid have worked itself clear. One great obstacle ha^ 
been removed, and now that the yellow damask had ht 
out of her imagination they no longer despaired. 

Lord Clonbrony put his head into the room. 

" What hopo^ — any ? If not, let me go." 
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le saw the doabtitig esprcssioa of Lady Cloniirony'a oouate- 
nauce, and bupe in the face of Ms son and niece. 

" My dear, deur Lady Clonbrony, make qh all happy by one 
word," eaid he, kiaaing her. 

■' Yoa never kissed me bo since wo left Ireland," said Lady 
Clonhrony. " Well, since it raast be so, let na go," she eaid, 

■* Did I ever aee Bach joy ! " said Lord Clonbrony, clasping 
hiB hands ; " I a^ver expected such joy in my life ! I must go 
and tell poor Terry 1 " And off he ran. 

" And now, since we are to go," said Lady Clunbrony, " pray 
let us go immediately, before the thing gets wind, else f ithall 
have Mrs. Daroville, and Lady Langdale, and Lady St James, 
and all the world coming to cond^o with me, just to eatisly 
their own curiosity. Then Miaa Pratt, who hears everything 
that everybody aaya, and more than they say, will come and tuli 
rae how it ia reported everywhere that wo are mined. Oh ! I 
never could bear to stay and hear al! this. I'll tell yoo what I'll 
.do. Yon are to be of age soon, Colambrp. Very well ; there 
Cue Bome papers for mo to aign i I mnst stay to pnt aiy name to 

■ illem, and, tnat done, that minute I'll leaVR yoa and Lord Clon- 
P'brony to nettle all the rest; and 111 get into my carriage with 

Grace, and go down to Buxton again, whereyou can come for 
me and take me up, when yoa're all ready to go to Ireland ; and 
we shall be so far on our way. Colambre, what do you aay to 
this?" _ 

'■ That if you like it, madam," said he, giving one hasty glance 
I at Miss Nugent and withdrawing his eyes, "it is the best 

■ possible arrangement." 

t "So," thought Grace, "that is tho beat possible arrange- 

pfiient which takes us away." 

'' IE I like it ! " said Lady Cionbrony, '' to Tia snro I do, or I 
should not propose it. Whatis Colambre thinking oC? I know, 
Grace, at all events, what you and I must think of^of having 
the furnitnre packed np, and settling what'a to go, and what's to 
lie exchanged, and all that. Now, my dear, go and write a note 
directly to Mr. Soho, and bid him come himself immediately, 
and we'll bo and make otit a oatalogno this instant of what tunxi- 
tare I will have packed." 

So, with her head full of furniture, Lady Clonbrony retired. 

' '_' I go to my business, Colambre, aatl I leave you to settle youra 

tin peace." 

\ In peace I Never was onr hero's mind leas at peace than at 
(his moment. The more bis heart felt that it was painful, tho 
more his reason told him it was necessary, that he should part 
from Grace Nugent. To hia union with her there wua nn 
obstacle which his prudence told him ought to ho inaurraount- 
ftble i yet he felt that, daring the few days he had been with 
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her, the few honra he had been near her, ha had, with hidH 
utmost poner over himself, scaraely been master of his paaakiir 
or oapahk of concealing it ; it could not have been, done but 
foi her perfect eimplicity and innocence, But how conU this 
be supported on his part ? How could ho venture to live wifih_ 
thia coarmiiig girl? How could he settle at hoooF — wllaA 



His mind turned towards the army. He thought that abroa 
and in active life, he ehould lose all the painful resentments, ai 
drive from his heart all the recollection a, which could now 
only a source of nnavailing regret. But liis mother — hie mother 
who had now yielded her own taste to his entreaties, tor tLe 
giiod of her family, she eitpected him to return and live with her 
in Ireland. Though he tad not actually promised or apedfied 
this, ho knew that she took it for granted — that it was upon this 
hope, this faith, fdie consented j he knew that, ehe would be 
shocked at the bare idea of his going into the army. There was 
one chance — our hero tried at this moment to think it the best 
l>oBsible chance, that Misa Nugent might marry Mr. Salisbury, 
and settle in England. On this idea lie relied as the only mea^s 
of extricating him from difficulties. 

It was necessary to turn his thoughts immediately to business, 
to eieoute his promises to his father. Two great objects were 
now to be accomplished — the payment of his father's debts, and 
thesettlementof the Irish agent's accounts j and in transacting 
this complicated business he derived considerable assistanco 
from Sir Terence O'Fay and from Sir Arthur Berryl's solicitor, 
Mr. Edwards. Whilst acting for Sir Arthur on a former occa- 
sion. Lord Colaaihre had gained the entire couluienco of thin 
aolicit*)r, who was a man of the first eminence. Mr. Edwarda 
took tl>e papers and Lord Olonbrony's title-deeds home with him, 
saying lliat he would give an answer the neit morning. He 
then waited upon Lord Colambre, and infornied Itimthai lieliad 
just received a letter from Sir Arthur Berryl, who, with the 
consent and desire of his lady, requested that whatever money 
might be required by Lord Clonbrony should be immediately 
supplied on Uieir account, without waiting till Lord Colambre 
should be of age, as the ready money might be of some con- 
venience to him in accelerating the joumej' to Ireland whicli 
Sir Arthur and Lady Beriyl Knew was his lordship's objeciL 
Sir Terence O'Pay now supplied Mr, Edwards with aocnrate 
information as to the demands that were made upon Lord 
Clonbrony, and of the respective characters of the creditors. 
Mr. Bdwards undertook to settle with the fair claimants, Sk: 
Terenc* with the rogues; so that, by the advancement of reach' 
money from the Berryls, and by the detection of false anL 
exaggerated charges which Sir Terence made among the infeiioa 
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clasa, tha debts were reduced nearly to one-half of tbeir former 

I amoant Mordicai, who had been foiled in hia vile ftttempt to 

I beoome sole creditor, had, however, a, demand of more than 

\ seven thonsand ponnda npon Lord Clonfaroay, which he had 

HBcd tothia enormoiia sura ia six or seven years by means well 

I kaown to himself. He atood the foremost in the list — ^not from 

I the greatnesB of the Bum, but from the danger of his Bidding to 

it the expenaea of law. Sir Terence undertook to paythe vriiolo 

with five thouaand pounds. Lord Olonbronj thonght it impoa- 

flible ; the solicitor thonght it improvident, becauae he knew 

that upon a trial a much greater abatement would bo allowed, 

tat Lord Colainbre waa determined, from the present emhar- 

rasamenta of hia own. aitnation, to leave nothing undone that 

could be accompHahed immediately. 

6ir Terence, pleased with hia commiaaion, immediately went 
to Mordiuai. 

Well, Sir Terence," aaid Mordicai, "I hope you are come 
to pay me my hundred gnineaa, for Miss Broadhnrat ia 
married 1 " 

Well, Mister Mordicai, what then P The Ides of Marnh are 
come, but not gone ! Stay, if you plase. Mister Mordicai, tUl 
Lady-day, when it becomes duo. In the meantime, I have a 
handfal, or rather an armful, of bauk-notea for you from Lord 
Oolambre." 

"5nmph 1" said Morditjai i " how'athatP He'll not be of ago 
these three daya." 

"Don't matter for that; he has aent me to look over yonr 
Boooant, aiid to hope that yoa will make some small a6a(e»iefti 
in the total." 

" Harkee, Sir Terence ! Ton think yonraelf very clever iu 
thinga of this aort; but you've mistaken your man. I havo nil 
Mtaoution for the whole, and I'll be d — d if all your cunning 
ahaJl make me take up with part ! " 

"Be aay. Mister Mordicai f— you sha'n't make me break your 
hones, nor make me drop one actionable word against your high 
character I lor I know your clerk there, with that long gooae- 
quill behind hia ear, would be ready evidence again' me. But I 
b^ to know, in one word, whether you will take five thouaand 
down, and give Lord Clonbrony a discharge f " 

" No, Mr. Terence, nor sis thonsand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine pomidEi ! My demand ia aeven thouaand one hundred and 
thirty pounds odd shillings. If you have that money, pay it ; 
if not, I know bow to get it, and along with it complete 
revenge for all the insults I have received from that greenhorn 
P his son." 

"Paddy Brady!" cried Sir Terence, "do you hear that? 
I fiemember that word revenge ! Mind, I call you to witness ! " 
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" No, Mr. Mordicai, no rebellion ! And T hope jon w 
the hoj'a ears cjfl for liBtetiingto a little of tho liriigne : s 
my good lad. Now, Mr. Mordicai, I offer you her?, beforo litj 
goose-qnill, five thonaand pounds reudy penny. Take it or leai 
iti take jonr money, and leave your revenge, or take yM 
revenge and lose your money." 

" Sir Terenoe, I value neither your threats nor your c 
Good morning to you ! " 

" Good morning to you, Mr. Mordicai— but not kindly. 
Edwards, the solicitor, has been at the office to take off tfii 
eiecution ; so row yon may have law to yonr heart's conteuftL 
And it was only to plase the yonni* lord that the onld one 
conaented to iny carrying tliia bundle to yon " (showing the 
bank-notes) 

" Mr. Edwards employed ! " cried Mordicai. " Why, low the 
devil did Lord Clunbroiiy ^ret iuto each hands i* The eseontiou 
taken off! Well, air, go to law; I am ready for yon. Jack 
Latitat is a mntoh for your sober solicitor." 

" Good momiug again to yon, Mr. Mordicai I We're fairly 
out of your cLntcbus, and we have enough to do with onr 

" Well, Sir Terence, I must allow you have a very wheedling 
way ! Hero, Mr. Thompson, make out a reneipt for Tionl 
Clonbrony; I never go to law with an old cnstomer if I can 
help it." 

Thia bnsiness settled, Mr. Soho was next to be dealt with. 

He came at Lady Cioiibrony'a summons, and was taking 
directions with the utmost eniif/frnid For packing np and 
sending ofi the very furniture for which he was not paid. 

Lord Colambro called him into his father's stndy, and prn- 
dncing his bUi, he began to point ont various articles which were 
charged at prices that were obviously extravagant 

" Why, really, my lord, they are abundantly extravagant ; if 
I charged vulgar prices, T. should be only a vulgar tradesman. 
I, however, ora not a broker nor a Jew. Of the article super- 
intendence, which is only £500, 1 cannot abate a doit; on the 
rest of the bill, if you mean to offer readij, I mean, without any 
negotiation, to abate thirty pur cent. ; and I hope that is a fair 
and gentlemanly offer," 

" Mr. Soho, there ia your money ! " 

"My Lord Colambre. I would give the contents of three sncti 
bills to be sure of snch noblemanly conduct as yours. Ii'.idy 
Cloniirony's f umituru shall be eafely packed withont costing hci 
a farthinij," 

With the help of Mr. Edwards the solicitor every other cliuxa 
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I soon Hettled ; and Lord Olfmbrony, for the first time 
since he left Ireland, found himself out of doht and ont of 
daoRer. 

Old Nick's account ooTild not be Bottled in London: Lord 
Colambre had detected numerona false charges and sundr)' 
impositions. The laud, which bad been purposely allowed to 
ran wild, bo far from jielding any rent, was made a source 
of constant expense, as remaining still nnset : this was a, 
large tract for ivhioli St. Dennis had at leugth offered a amail 

Upon ft fair calculation of the profits of the ground, and from 
other iteniB in tlje account, Nicholas Garraghty, Esq., appeare<l 
at last to be not the creditor of but the debtor to Lord C!on- 
brony. He was dismissed with disgrace, which perhaps he 
might not have felt if it had not been accompanied by pecu- 
niary loss, and followed by the fear of losing bis other agencies, 
and by the dread of immediate bankruptcy. 

Mr. Burke wiia appointed agent in his stead to the Clonbrony 
ae well as to the Colambre estate. His appointment wax 
announced to him by the following letter: — 

" To Mits. Bttbkb, at Col4mbre. 
" DE;VR MiDAsi,— The traveller whom yon so hospitably 
received some months ago was Lord Colambre ; he now writes 
to you in liis proper person. He promised you that he would, 
as far as it might be in his power, do justice to Mr. Burke's 
conduct and onaracter, by representing what ho liad done 
for Lord Clonbrony in the town of Colambre, and in tho 
whole manaseoient of tho tenantry and property under his 

'■ Happily for my father, my dear madam, ho is now as fnlly 
convinced as you could wish him to be of Mr. Burke's merits, 
and ho begs me to express his sense of the obhgations he is 
under to him and to you. He entreats that yon will pardon 
the impropriety of a letter, which, aa I assured yon the 
moment I saw it, ho neither wrote nor read. This will, ne says, 
care him for life of putting his signature to any paper without 
reading it, 

" He hopes that you will forgot that such a letter waa ever 
received, and that you mil use your influonce with Mr. Bnrke 
to indncB him to continue to onr family bis regard and valuable 
services. Lord Clonbrony encloBes a power of attorney, 
enabling Mr. Burke to act in futore for him, if Mr. Bnrke will 
do him that fav^iur, in managing the Clonbrony as well aa the 
Colambre estate. 

"Lord Clonbrony will bo in Ireland in the coarse of next 
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raontb, and intends to have the pleasure of soon paying l 
respects in person to Mr. Burke at Colambre. 
" I am, doar madam, 
" Tour obliged gaest and fajtlifa.1 servar 
'Col. 
GrosTenor-Bquare, London." 

Lord Colambre was so continually occupied with busine 
during the days previona to his coming of age — every moroii _ 
at his soUcitor 8 chambers, every evening in his father'a study-— 
that Miss Nugent never saw him but at breakfast or dinner, 
and though she watched for it most anxiouBly, never could find 
an opportuni^ of speaking to him alone, or of asking an 
explanation of^tlie change and inconsistencies of his manner. 
At last ehe began to think that, in the midst of ao much bnai- 
nCBs of importance, by which ho seemed harassed, she should do 
■wrong to torment him by speaking of any small matter that 
concerned only herself. She determined to suppress her doubts, 
to keep her feelings to herself, and to endeavour by constant 
kindness to regain that place in his affections which she 
imagined that she had lost. " Everything will go right again," 
thought she, " and we shall all be happy when he returns with 
u8 to Ireland— tfl that dear home wluch he loves as well as I 
do!" 

The day Lord Colambre was of age the first thing he did waa 
to sign a bond for five thousaud pounds. Miss Nugent'a fortune, 
which had been lent to his father, who was bee guardian. 

"This, sir, I biilieve," said he, giving it to his father as aeon 
as it was signed — " this, 1 beUeve, is the first debt you would 
wish to have secured." 

" Well thought of, my dear boy ! God bless you ! That haa 
weighed more upon my conscience and heart than all the rest, 
though I never said anything about it. I used, whenever I 
mot Mr. Salisbury, to wish myself fairly down at the centre of 
the earth; not that he ever thought of fortune, I'm sore; for 
h(^ often toH me, and I believed him, he would rather have 
Miaa Nugent without a penny, if he could got her, than the 
first fortune in the empire. But I'm glad she will not go to 
him penniless for all that, and by my fault especially. There — 
lliere'a my name to it; do witness it, Terry. Bnt, Colambre, 
jou must give it to her; you must take it to Grace." 

*' Excuse me, sir ; it is no gift of mine ; it is a debt of yours. 
I beg Tou will takn the bond to her yourself, my dear father." 

" My dear son, yon must not always have your own way, and 
hide everything good you do, or give me the honour of it. I 
won't be the jay m borrowed feathers. I have borrowed enougli 
in my life, and I've done with borroving now, thanks to yon. 
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Colarobre; so oouio along with me, for I'll be hanfred \i e 

E' 'B this joint bouJ. to Miss Nugent aaTO in your prsi 
avB Lady Clonbrony bere to sign tbese papers. Terry will 
witness them, properly, au'l you can come along with mo." 

" And pray, my lord," said her ladyahiij, " order the carriage 
to the door ; tor as soon aa you liave my Hignature I hope you'll 
V lot me oB to Burton." 

k' " Oh, certainly ; the Carriage is ordered and every thing ready, 
■rmy dear." 
P " And pray teli G-race to be read^," added Lady Clonbrony. 

"That's not necessary ; for she is always ready," said Lord 
Clonbrony. " Come, Colambre," added be, taking his sou under 
the arm, and hurrying him up to Miss Nugeut's dreasiag-room. 

They inooked, and were admitted. 

" Ee^y ! " said Lord Clonbrony ; " Ay, always ready ; eo I 
said. Here's Colambre, my darling," continued he, " has 
secniud your fortune to you to my heart's content; but ha 
would not condescend to come up to tell you so, till I made him, 
Now my heart's at ease; I can meet Mr, Salisbury with a Bsfe 
conscience. One kiss, m^ little Grace. If anybody can per- 
suade yon, I'm sure it is that man that's now leaning agamst 
the muntelpiece. Colambre will, or your heart's not made Jiko 
mine ; ao 1 leave jon." 

And out of the room he walked, leaving his poor son in as 
awkward, embarrassing, and painful a sitnatiou as could well 
be conceived. Half-a-dozen indistinct ideas crossed his mind, 
quick, confiicting feelings made bis heart flutter \ and how it 
would have ended, if he had been left to himself — whether he 
would have stood or fallen, have spoken or have continued 
silent— can never now be known, for all was decided without the 
action of liis will He was awakened from his trance by these 
simple words from Miss Nugent : 

'Tm much obliged to you, cousin Colambre ; more obliued 
to yon for jour kinduess in thinking of me first, in the midst of 
bU your other buaineaa, than by your securing my fortune. 
Friendship — and yonr friendship— is worth more to jug thau 
fortune. May I believe that is secured ? " 

" Believe it I Oh, Grace, can you doubt it P " 

"I will not; it would make me too unhappy. I will not." 

" Tou need not." 

"That ia enongli j I am satisfied ; I ask no further eiplana- 
tion. Tou are truth itself: one word from you is secnrity 
sufficient. We are friends for life," said she, taking his hand, 
enot?" 



"We a; 
_ claim the \ 



; and therefore sit dowi 



□ Grace, and let n 



of frieudship, and apeak to you of him v.-ho 
e than your friend for hfe, Mr. ," 
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" Mr. Salisbnty ! " said Miaa Nugent " I saw hini yt 
Wo had a very lone conTersatiou ; I ljelie7C he underBtandH 
Hentimeiita perfectly, and that he DO longer thinks of '" 
TTtore to me than a friend for life." 

" You have rofnsed him P " 

" Tea ; I have a high opinion of Mr. Salisbury's undi 
ing — a great esteein for his character; t like hie mani] 
couverBation ; bat I do not love him, and therefore, yoa kni>j 
I could not marry him." ' 

" But, my dear Miss Nugent, with a high opinion, a p 
esteem, and liking his manners and coBversation, in such a wdij 
regulated mind ua yours — can there be a better foundatio) 
loveP" 

" It ia an excellent foundation," eaid she ; " bnt I never 
any farther than the foandation, and indeed I never wished i 
proceed any further," 

Lord Colambre scarcely dared to ask why, hnt afta; a ] 
he said, "I don't wish to intrude upon your confidence." 

"Yoa cannot intrude upon my confidence; I am ready fl 
give it to you entirely, frankly ; I hesitated only becao/ 
another person was concerned. Do you remember, at my ai ' 
gala, a lady who danced with Mr. Salisbury ? " 

" Not in the least" 

" A lady with whom yon and Mr. Salisbury were talking, j 
befure anpper, in the Turkish tent." 

" Not in the least." 

" Aa we went down to supper you told me that yoo had hq^ 
a delightful conversation with her : that you thought her 1 
charming woman." 

"A charming woman ! I have not the slightest reoolleoliOB 
of her." 

" And you told mo that she and Mr. Salisbury had been pra 
ing me a reiiuie I'une de VaHtre." 

" Oh, I recollect her now perfectly," said Lord Colambre 
" but what of her P " 

" She ia the woman who, I hope, will bo Mrs. Salisbury. Eve 
since I have been acqnainted with them both 1 have seen t^al 
they were suited to each other. I Eanoy, iudeed I am almi^ 
sure, that she oonld love him— tenderly love him ; andlkn&l 
1 could not But mv own sentiments, yon may be stire, a 
I ever told Mr. Salisbury." 

" But of your own sentiments yon may not be sure," . 
Lord Colambre ; " and I see no reason why you should give h 
up from false generoaity." 

" Generosity I " iaternipted Miss Nugent. " You totally n 
understand me : there is no generosity, nothing for me to g 
np in the ease. 1 did not refuse Mr, Salisbury from generoaityjj 
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but because I did not love liim. Farhapn my fleeing earl)[ what 
I have just mentioned to you prevented me from thinking of 
bim H,a a lover; but from nhatever cause, I certaiuly never felt 
love for Mr. Salisbury, nor any of that pity which is said to lead 
to love. Perhaps," she added, emiling, " because I was aware 
that he woald he bo much better oQ after I refused him \ »o 
moah happier with one suited to him in age, talentn, fortune, 
and love, ' What bhsB, did he bat know hia blias," were ftis .' " 

" Did he but know his blisa," repeated Lord Colambre ; " but 
is he not the best judge of his own bliss ? " 

"And am not I the beat judge of mine?" said Miss Nugent. 
" I go no further." 

'■ You are ; and I have no right to go further. Yet this 
much permit me to say. my dear Grace, that it would givo me 
sincere pleasure, that is, real satisfaction to see, you happily — 
UEtablished." 

"Thank yon, my dear Lord Colambre; but you spoke that 
like a muu of seventy at least, with the most solemn gravity oE 
demeanour," 

" I meant to he serious, not solemn," said Lord Colambre, 
endeavouring to change his tone. 

" There now," said she, in a playful tone, " you have seriously 
aooomnhBhed the task my good uncle set you; ho I will report 
well of you tfl him, and certify that yon did all that in you lay 
to exhort me to marry ; that you have even nasured mo that it 
would give you sincere pleasure, that is, real satisfaction, to see 
mo happily eatabUslied. 

"Oh, Grace, if yon knew how much I felt when I said that, 
you would spare this raillery." 

" I will be serious ; I am most seriously convinced of the sin- 
cerity of your ailection for me. I know that my happiness is 
your object in all you have said, and I thank you from my heart 
for tlie mtercBt you take in me. But really and truly I do not 
wish to marry, This is not a mere commonplace speech; but I 
have not yet seen any man I oould love. I like you, Cousin 
Colambre, better than Mr. Salisbury. I would rather live with 
you than with him ; you know that is a certain proof that I am 
not likely to be in love with him. I am happy as I am, especially 
now we ore all ^oing home to dear Ireland to live together. 
You cannot conceive with what pleasure I look forward to that." 

Lord Colambre w.is not vain; but love quickly sees love, or 
foresees the probability— the possibiHty — of its eiist^nce. Ho 
saw that Miss Nugent might love him tenderly, pasaionately ; 
bnt that duty, habit, the preposBCesian that it was imjiossible 
she could marry her cousin Colambre — a prepossession instilloil 
into her by bis mother — had absolntoly prevented her from ever 
yet thinliiog o£ him as a lover. He saw the huanrd for her, he 
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felt the danger for hinisulf. Never had slie ap|>eareil to h 
attractive aa at this monient, when he Felt the hope that h 
obtain a retnra of loTe. 

"Bot St. Omar! "Why! why ia she a St Omarl 
mate ! ' Ko St. Omar sans rqiroche.' My wife she a 
I will not onpago her aiTBctions." 

Swift as thoughtu in momenta of atroDg feelin 
taind, withont being put into words, onr hero thought all tluB, 
and determined, coat what it would, to act honourably. 

"Tou apolte of luy returning to Ireland, my dear Grace j I 
have not yut Uild.you my plana." 

"Plana! Are you not going to return with uh?" she said, 
precipitately j " are you not gomg to Ireland — Lome with us P " 

"No: I am going to aerveacjimpaignor two abroad. I think 
CTery young man in these times " 

" Good heavens ! What does this mean P What can yon 
mean ? " cried she, fisiug her eyes upon his as if she wonld road 
hia very aoul. "Why — what reason p Oh, tell me the truth— 
and at once." 

His change of colonr, hia hand that trembled and was with- 
drawn from hers, the expression of his ejea as they met hera, 
revealed the truth to her at once. Aa it flashed across her mind 
she started bach ; her face grew crimson, and in the aatne 
instant pale as death. 

" Tes ; you see, yon feel the truth now," said Lord Colambre. 
" You see, you fed that I love yon passionately." 

" Oh, let me not hear it," she said ; " I must not — ought not. 
Hever till this moment did such a thoaght croaa my mind. I 
deemed it impossible. Oh ! make me think so still." 

" I will ; it is impossible that we can ever be united." 

"I always thought so," she said, taking breath with a deep 
fiigh. " Then why not live aa we have lived ? " 

"I cannot! I cannot answer for myself. I will not run the 
riak i and therefore I must quit you, knowing as I do thai 
there ia an invincible obstacle to onr union — ot what nature I 
cannot explain ; I beg yon not to inqnire." 

"You need not beg it; I shall not inquire; I have no curiosity 
— none," ahe said, ia a passive, dejected tone ; " that is not what 
I am thinking of in the least. I know there are invincible 
obstacles ; I wisli it to be ao. But if invincible, yoii, who have 
so much sense, honour, and virtne " 

" I hope, ray dear couaiu, that I have honour and virtue. But 
there are temptatiiina to which no wise, no good man, will esposa 
hiiDself. Innocent creature! you do not know the power of love* 
1 rejoice that you have always thought it impossible ; think bo 
still, it will save you from — all that I must endure. Think of 
me bnt as your cousin — your friend. Give your heart to aome 
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happier man. As yoar friend, yoni" true friend, I conjure you, 
give jonr heart to Borae more fortonata man. Marry— if yon 
can teel love — marry, and ba tappy. Honour ! virtue ! Yea, 
I have both, and I will not forfeit them. Tea, I will merit your 
esteem and my own— liy actions, not words ; and I give you the 
atrongeBt proof by tearinK myself from you at this moment. 
Farewell ! ' 

"T!iG carriage is at tlie door. Miss Nugent, and my lady is 
calling for yon," said her maid. " Here's your key, ma'am, and 
here's yonr gloves."' 

"The carriage at the door, Miaa Nugent," said Lady G!on- 
brOny'a woman, coming eagerly with parcels in her hand, as 
Miss Nugent paased her and ran downstairs ; " and I don't 
know where I laid my lady's numbrella. Do yon, Anne f " 

" No, indeed ; but I know here's my own young lady's watch, 
that she has left. Bless me ! I never knew her to forget any- 
thing on a jonrney before." 

" Then she is going to be married, as sure as my name's Le 
Maiatre, and to my Lord Bolambre ; for he has been here this 
hour, to my certain Bible knowledge. Oh, you'll see she will bo 
Lady Oolamhre." 

"1 wish she may-with all my heart," saidAnnej "butlmust 
run down — they're waiting." 

" Oh, no ! " said Mrs. La Maistre, seizing Anne'a arm and 
holding Iter fast ; " stay you may safely, for they're all Jtissing 
and taking leave, and all that, you know ; and my lady is talking 
about Mr. Soho, and giving a hundred directions about legs of 
tables, and so forth, I warrant — she's always an hour after she's 
ready before she geta in — aud I'm looking for the numbrella. 

So stay, and tell me Mrs. Petito wrote over word it was to 

be Lady Isabel, and then a. contradiction came ; it was turned 
into the youngest of the KUlpatricke i and now here he's in 
Hiss Nugent's dresBing-room to the last moment. Now, in my 
opinion, that am not c«nHorioBs, this does not look so pretty ; 
but, according to my verdict, he is only making a fool of Miss 
Nugent, like the rest ; and his lordship seemit too like what you 
might call a male cocket or a miisculine jilt." 

"No more like a masculine jilt than yourself, Mrs. Lo 
Maiatre," cried Anne, taking fire. " And my young laily is not 
a lady to be made a fool of, I promise you ; uor is my lord likely 
to make a fool of any woman." 

""Bless ns all! that's 
Miss Anue." 

" Mrs. Le Maistre 1 Mi's. Le Maistre I an 
a footman from the bottom of the stairs. 
for you." 

"Vorywell! very well!" said sharp Mrs. Lo Maiatre; "very 
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o great praiao for any young nobleman, 

you above ? " cried 
" My lady's calling 
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bftwliQg at the bottom ot tfie ataira, as if one Ijad ito ears to ba 
BEved. I'm coming as fast as I can — conveniently can." 

Mrs. La Maistre stood in the doorway, bo a3 to fill it np and 
preveiit Anne from paHsing. 

"MiaaAnne! Mies Anne I Mrs. Le Maistre ! " cried anothw 
footman. " My lady's in the carriage, and Misa Nugent." 

"Misa Nngent! — is she?" cried Mrs. Le Maiatre, Tunning 
downstairs, followed by Anno. " Kow, for the world in pocket- 
piecea. wouldn't I have misaed seeing him hand Miss rf^ngent 
in ; for by that I could have judged definitely." 

" My Lord, I beg pardon ! I'm afeard I'm late," said Mra. 
Le Maistre, as she pasaed Lord Colambre, who was etanding 
routioulcsB in the hall. " I beg a, thonsand pardona ; bnt I 'was 
hunting high and low for my lady's nurabrella." 

Lord Colambre did not hear or heed her : his eyes were fixed, 
and they moved not. 

Lord Clonbrooy was at the open carriage -door, kneeling on 
the atep, and receiving Lady Clonbrony's "more last worda" 
for Mr. Soho. The two waiting-maids stood together on the atepB. 

" Look at our young lord, how he stands I " whispered Mrs. 
Le Maistre to Anne — " the image of deepair, and she the picture 
oF death ! I don't know what to think ! " 

'"Nor L Bnt don't stare, if you can help it," said Anne. 
" Get in, get in, Mra. Le Maiatre," added she, aa Lord Cionbrony 
retired from the atep and made way for them. 

" Ay, in with you — in with you, Mrs. Le Maistre," aaid Lord 
Clonbrony. " Cjood-bye to you, Anne, and take caro of your 
young mistress at Buxton. Let me see her blooming when wo 
meet again. I doa't half like her looksj and I never thought 
Buxton agreed with her." 

" Baiton never did anybody harm," said Lady Clonbrcny ; 
"and as to bloom, I'm sure if Grace has not bloom enough in 
her cheeks this moment to please yon, I don't know what you'd 
have,mydear lord. Shut thedour, John! Oh, stay! Colambrel 
Where upoa earth is Colambre ? " cried her ladyship, stretching 
from the farthest side of the coach to the window. " OolambrK! " 

Colambre was forced to appear. 

" Colambre, my dear, I forgot to say that if anything detains 
you longer than Wednesday se'onight, I beg yon will not fail to ' 
wiite, or I shall be misarahle." 

"I will write; at all events, my dearest mother, you shall 
hear from me." 

■' Then I shall be quite hajipy. Go on ! " 

The carriage drove on. 

"I do believe Colambre'a ill. I never saw a man look ho ill 
in my hfe — did yon, Grace — as he did the minute we drove 
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on? Hd shoulj tiil.e n.dviee. IVe a mind," cried Lady Cloii- 
liTOBy, laying ber hand oq the cord to stop t\\e. coaotman — " I've 
n mind to turn about, tell him ho, and iwk what is the matter 
with him." 

" Better not ! " said Miss Nngont ; " he will write to yon and 
tell yon, it' anything ia tho mattir with him. Better go on now 
to Bmton," continued she, scarcely able to speak. Lady Clou- 
brony let ^o the cord. 

~ But what ia the matter with yon, my dear Grace ? for you 
certainly goini^ to die tool " 

1 will tell you aa Boon as I can ; but don't ask me now, my 
t aunt ! " 

Grace, Grace ! Pull the cord ! " cried Lady Clonbrony. 
r. Salisbury's phaeton ! Mr. Sali-sbury, I'm happy to see 
you! We're on our way to Buxton, aa I told you." 

" So am I," said Mr. Salisbury. " I hope to be there before 
your ladyship. Will you honour me with any comroaads P 01' 
eourse I will aea that everything is ready for yonr reonption." 
iBer ladyahip had not any conimanda, and Mr. Salisbury drove 
;ttipidly, 

^.tittdy Clonbrony's ideaa had now taken the Salisbury channel. 
f*'Too didn't know that Mr. Saliahury was going to Buxton to 
''' Qu, did yon, Grace P " said Lady Clonbrony. 

; indeed I did not," said Miss Nugent ; " and I am very 

Yonng ladies, as Mrs. Broadhurst says, ' never know, or at 
. never t«n, what they are sorry or glad, for.' " replied Lady 
ibrony. " At ali events, Grace, my lo»e, it has brought the 
Wooni back to your cheeks i and I own I am satiafied." 
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^' Gosr, !— for ever gone from mo," said Lord Colambre to 
himself aa the carriage drove away. "Never shall I aee her 
more ; never will I see ber more till she is married." 

Lord Colambre went to hia own room, lonked the door, and 
was relieved ia some degree by the sense of privacy — by the 
feeling that he could now indulge hia reflectiona undisturbed. 
He had consolation : he had done what was honourable ; ha had 
trnna^reased no duty, abandoned no principle ; he bad not 
injured the happiness of any human being ; he had not, to 
gratify himself, hazarded the peace of the woman he loved ; be 
had not sought to win her heart. 0£ her innocent, her warm, 
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Easceptible heart, he might perhaps have robbed ber — helB 
iti but he had left it uotouuhed, hs hoped entire, in hoi 
power, to bless with it hereafter sonie man-worthy of htt 
the hoyw that she might be happy, Lord Cdlainbre felt 4 
and in the consciouaness that be ta-ad made hie piirenta ha^ 

rejoiced; hot aa soon as hia mind turned that way for con 

tion, came the bitter reflection that hie mother must bo dian^ 

Kiiit«d in her hopes of hia occompaayins her home, and of hia 
ing with her ia Ireland. She would be miaerablo when she 
heard that he was going abroad into the army ; and yet it zaust 
be BO, and be mnat write and teU her this. 

"The sooner this difficulty ia off mj mind— the sooner this 

Sflinfal letter ia written — tlie better," thought he. " It must be 
one. I will do.it immediately." 
He snatched np his pen, and be^iit a letter. 

"My DEiH Mother, — Miss Nugeut " He was intet- 

rnpted by a koock at bis door. 
"A gentleman below, my lord," said a servant, "wishes to see 

"I cannot see any gentleman. Did yon say I was at homep " 

"No, my lord; I said you were not at home, for I ttiought 
you would not choose to be at home, and yonr own man waa 
not in the way for me to ask ; so I denied yon. The gentleman 
would not be denied ; he aaid I must come and see if yon vista' 
at home. So, as he spoke as if he were a gentleman not used, to 
be denied, I thonght it might be somebody of conaequenoe, and 
I showed him iu^) the frout drawing-room. I think he aaid ha 
was anro you'd be at homo for a friend from Ireland." 

"A friend from Ireland! Why did not yon tell me that 
sooner p" aaid Lord Colambre, riaing and ranniug downstaira. 
" Sir Jaraea Brooke, I dare say." 

No ; not Sir James Brooke ; but one be was almoat as glad to 
see^ — Count O'Halloran ! 

"My dear count, the greater pleasure for being nnespected." 

"I came to London hut yesterday," said the count; "bntl 
conld not be here a day without doing myself the honoar of 
pnjing my respects to Lord Colambre." 

"Tou do me not only honour, but pleaanre, my dear count. 
People when they like one another always find each other out,' 
nnd contrive to meet, even in London." 

" You are too polit* to ask what brought auch a superannuated 
militaire as I am," said the count, " from hia retirement into this 

fay world again. A relation of mine, who ia one of our Ministty, 
new that I had Eome maps and plans ami charts which might 
be serviceable in an expedition they are planning. I might hava 
trusted my charts across the channel without coming myself SlO 
convoy them, you will say. Bat my relation fancied — youag,™ 
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relations, yon know, if they are g-ooU for anything, are apt to 
overvalne tLeheads of old relations — fancied tliat mino was wortb 

- bringing all the way from Salloran Cantle to London, to consult 
nilih, t&.o-aAUe. Ko yon tnow, when this waa signified to me iiy 
aletter from tlia Secretary in office, " private, most confidential," 
whatconid I do but domyself tbnhonoartoobey P For thoagli 
liODonr's voice cannot provoke tbe silent dust, j'et ' flattery 
soothes tlio dull cold ear of a?e.' But enough, and too mucn 
of myself," said the connt, " tell me, my dear lord, aometlting of 
joaraelf. I do not tbiak England seems to agree with yoa ao 
well a» Ireland, for, excuse me, in point of health yon don't look 
Uke the same man I siiw some weeks ago." 

"lly miud has been ill at ease of late," said Lord Colambre. 

" Ay, there's the thing I Tbe body pays for the mind ; bnt 
those who have feeling minds, pain and pleasure altogether 
computed, have the advantage, or at least they think bo ; for 
they TTOuld not change with those who have them not, were they 
to gain by the bargain the most robnst body that the most seHish. 
coxcomb or the heaviest dunce in existence ever possessed. For 
mstance, would you now, my lord, at this moment, change alto- 
gether with Major Benson or Captain Williamson, or even with 
our friend, 'Bb, really now, 'pon honour' — would you? I'm 
glad to see you smile." 

-" I thank you For making me smile, tor I assure you I want it. 
1 vish — if you would not think me encroaching upon yonr polite- 

nesB and kindness in honouring me with this visit Ton see," 

contiaaed he, opening the doors of the back drawing-room, and 
pointing to large packages — " you see we are all preparing for a 
march. My mother left town halfan-hour ago ; my father is 
eag^ed to dine abroad ; only I at home ; and, in this state of 
confosion could I even venture to ask Connt O'Halloran to stay 
qnd dine with me; without being able to ofi'er bim Irish ortolans 
or Irish plums : in short, wUi you let mo rob you of two or threo 
. hours of your time ? I am anxious to have your opinion on a 
Wilgeot of some importance to me, and on one where you are 
peculiarly qualiEed to Judge and decide for mo.'' 

" My dear lord, frankly, I have nothing half so good or so 
axpreeable to do with my time : command my hours. I have 
already told yon how much it flatters me to be consulted by the 
inost helpless derk in oKce ; how much more about the private 
concerns of an enlightened young —friend, will Lord Colambre 
permit me to say — I hope so ; for though the length of our 
acquaintance might not justify the word, yet regard and inti- 

- Tnacy are not always in proportion . to the time people have 
Icnown each other, but to their mutual perception of certain 
attaching 'jualities, a certain similarity and suitableness of 
character." 
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The gooJ conot, seeing that Lord CulaiiiLre waa in m 
tresB of mind, did all be oonld to soothe liim by tindnea 
from making any diffienlty abont giving np a few ho^ra '^ 
time, he seemed to hare no other object in Loudon and " 
post! in life but to attend to our bero. To ptit bim ai.& 
to ^ive him time to recover and arrange bia thoogbts, 1' 
talked of indifferent eubjeota. 

" I think I heard you mention the name of Sir 
Brooke." 

" Yes ; I espected to bave seen him when the a . __ 

mentioned a frieud from Ireland, because Sir Jamea told TL 
that as soon aa be could get leave of abseiice be abould coma 
to EuHlaud." 

" Heia come ; is now at his eatatein Hu ntingd on ahire, doing — 
what do yon think P I will give yon a Icadiug hint : recollect 
tho seal wbich tlie little De Oresay put into your banda tbe Aay 
yoQ dined at Orantnore. Faithfnl to hia mottOj ' Deeds, not 
words,' he is this instant, I believe, at deeds — title-deeds i 
unking out marriage •settlem en ta, getting ready to put hia sual 
to Ibe happy articles." 

"Happy man ! T give hi tn joy," said Lord Colamhre. '' Happy 
man 1 going to be married to siicb a woman, tbe danghter ox 
Bucb a mother." 

'' Daughter of such a motbor 1 That ia indeed a great additiai|. 
and a sreat aecuritj^ to his happineas," said tbe count. " SqcI]. j 
a. fumuy tr, marry into; good from generation to genaratSf^i^., 
illustriona by charactei* aa well aa by genealogy ; ' all the sons 
brave, and all tbe dangbtera chaste.' " 

Lord Colamhre with difficulty repressed hia feelings. "If 
I could choose, I would rather that a woman I loved were of 
aiich a family than that abe bad for her dower the tnines of 
Peru." 

" So would I," cried Lord Colamhre. 

" I am glad to hear you say ao, my lord, and with such energy ; 
BO few young ujen of the present day look to what I call good 
connection. In marrying, a man doea not, to be aure, marry hi4 
wife's mother ; and yet a prudent man, when be begins to tliink 
of tbe daughter, would look sharp at the mother — ay, and back 
to the grandmother too, and along the whole femaie lino of, 
anceatry." 

" Tme, most tme ; be ought — he mast." 

" And I have a notion," aaid the count, emiling, " your lord-, 
ship's practice haa been conformable to your theory." . 

"I!— mine ! " said Lord Colamhre, starting, and looking at ■^ 
the oonnt with anrpriae. 

"I beg your ].)ardon," said the cotint, "I did not intend to snr- 
prise your confidence. But yon forget that I waa preeent, % 
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saw tlie impreBsion wliicli was made on joor minil by a. mother's 
want of a proper aeiiaa of delicacy and propriety — Lady Dash- 
fort." 

*' Oh, Lady Dashfort ! She was quite out of my Lend." 

" And Lady leabel ? I liope she ia iiuitQ out of your heart." 

" She never was in it," said Lord Colamhre. 

" Only laid siege to it," said the count. " Well, I ai 
jour heart did not surrendtT at discretion, or rather w 
diacretion. Then I may tell you, without fear or prefac 
the Lady Isabel, who talks o£ 'refinement, delicacy, eenso,' ia 
going to Btoop at once, and marry — Heathcock." 

Lord Oolambre was not surprised, bat concerned and dis- 
gnsted, as he always felt even when he did not care for the 
individual, from hearing anything which tended to lower tlie 
female sex in poblic estimation. 

" Ab to myself," he said, " I cannot say I have had an caoaps, 
for I don't think I ever was in mnch. danger.'' 

" It is difficult to meaeure danger when it is over ; ]iast 
danger, like past pain, ia soon forgotten," said the old general. 
" At all events, I rejoice iu your present safe^." 

"But is she really going to he married to Heathoonk P " said 
IiOrd Colamiire. 

"Positively, They all came over in the same packet with 
me, and thoy are all in town now, buying jewels and equipn^eH 
and horses. Heathcock, you know, is as good as another man 
for alL (hose purposes ; tis father is dead, and left him a large 
estate. Que i-oulez-vous ? as the French valet said to me on the 
occasion; c'est que ^nonsiBit/- eet un honmne de Lien: il a di-a 
hinTiB A ee mt'on dit." 

Lord Oolambre conld not help smiling. 

" How they got Heathcock to fall in. love ia what puzzles me," 
Bald his lordship. " lahooldassoonhavethought of an oyster's 
- falling in love aa that being '. " 

"I own I should have sooner thought," replied the count, 
"of his falling in love with an oyster; and so would j 
if you had seen him, aa I did, devouring oyster 

'■ 8i,y, can tLe loycl]- heroine hops I0 vlfl 
wail ,\ fat tiirtlB, or B ven-flon jiio ? 

But that ia not our affair ; let Lady Isabel loot to it." 

Dinner was annoauced, and no further conversation of any 
consequence passed between the count and Lord Colarabre 
till the cloth was removed, and the servants had withdrawn. 
Then our hero Opened on the snbject which was heavy at his 

" My dear count, to go hack to the burial-place of llto 
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Nagenta, where my head waa lost the first time 
pleasare of seeing yon; yon linow, or possibly, 
smiling, " joQ do not Know, tixat 1 have a coaain of 1 
Nugent ? 

" Tou told me," replied the count, " tlmt yon. had near reia- 
tiona of that name ; but I do uot recollect that you mentioned 
any one ia particular." 

'' I never named Miss Nngent to yon. No ! it is not easj to 
meto talk of her, and impoasiblo to me to describe her. If yOQ 
had come one half-hour sooner this morning you wonid luve 
Been her ; I know she ia eiaotly 8uit«d lo your excellant taste. 
But it is not at first sight iihepleases moat: she gaiaa upon the 
affectiona, attaches the heart, and unfolds upon the jui^meiit. 
Irt temper, manners, and good eense — in. every quality a man can 
or ahould desire in a wife, I never saw her equal. Yet then is 
an obstacle, an invincible obatacle, the nature of which I cannot 
^plain to yon, that forbids me to think of her as a wife. She 
livea with my father and mother ; they are returning to Ireland. 
I wished, earnestly wished, on many acconnts, to have accouk- 

¥iQied them— chiefly for my mother's sake ; but it cannot he; 
he iii'st thing a man must do ie to act honourably ; and that 
he mar do so, he must keep out of the way of a temptation 
which he believes to be above his atrength. I will never gee 
Miss Nugent again till she ia married. I must cither stay ^t 
England or go abroad. I have a inind to serve a campaign oi 
two, if I could get a commission in a regiment going to Spaia; 
hut I understand, so many are eager to go at t£is momeat 
that it is very dil&cnlt to get a commission in anch a regiment.'' 

"It ia difficult," said the count, "But," added he, aflnr 
thinking for a moment, " 1 have it ! I can get the thing done 
for ;fou, and directly. Major Benson, in consequence of Hob 
affair, you know, about bis mistress, ia forced to quit the (la- 
ment. When the Ueot«nant-colonel came to quarters, and.UA 
rest of the officers heard the fact, they would not feeep 
company with Benson, and would not mess with him. I know 
he wants to sell out, and that regiment ia to be ordered imme- 
diately to Spain. 1 will have the thing done for you if yon 
request it." 

" First give me your advice, Count O'Halloran ; you Vw 
well acquainted with the military profession, with militatj 
life. Would you advise me— I won't apeak of myself, beouliRe 

we judge better by general v' " — ' '■— ' — — ■ 

would you advise a young 
armvF'^' 

The count was silent for a few minutes, and then replied; 
" Since you seriously aak my opiniou, my lord, I must lay ondc 
my own preposaeasions, and endeavour to speak with impar- 
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To go into the army in these diiys, my lord, is, in my 

opinion, the most ahaunl rind baao, or the wisest and 

nbbleat, thing a young man can do. To enter into the a,rniy 
with the hope of escaping from the applioatioa neooasaty to 
acquire knowledge, letters, and acicnoQ— I run nn riak, my lord, 
in saying thia to yon— to go into the army with the hope of 
escaping from knowledge, lettera, scieaco, and morality ; to 
wear a red coat and an epanletts; to he called captain; to 
figure at a ball; to lounj^e away time in coontry sports, at 
OOuntiT rjuartera, was never, even in times of peace, credits 
abl«; out it it now ahsurd and base. Sahmitttng to a certain 
poition of emwiA and coutempt, thia mode of life for an 
officer was formerly practicable, but now cannot be subinitt«d 
to without utter, irremediable disgrace. Officers are now, in 
general, men of educatioa and inforraationj want of knowledge, 
aen«e, manners, must oonset^neutly be immediately detected, 
lidicoled and d^pisod, in a militsiry man. Of thia wo have not 
long since seen lamentable examples in the raw officera who 
have lately disgraced themEelvee in my neigbbonrhood in 
Ireland — that Major Bensoa and Captam Williamson. But 
I will not advert to such hiaignificant individuals, such are 
lare exceptions — I leave them out of the qnestion — I reason 
OB generii principlea. The life of an officer ia not now a life 
of parade, of coxcombical, or of proiligate idleness ; but of active 
BeT7ic«, of contiDual hardship and danger. All the descriptions 
which we see in ancient history of a soldier's life, descriptions 
which in times of peace appeared like romance, are now 
realized; military exploits fill every day's newspapers, every 
day's conversation. A martial spirit is now cssentinl to the 
liberty and the existence of our own conntry. Tn the present 
Btate of things the niilitary must be the most honourublo pro- 
fession, because the most useful. Svery movemtint of an army 
ia followed, wkutever it goea, by the public hopes and fears. 
Every officer must now feel, besides thia sense of. collective 
importance, a belief that bis only dependence must be on his 
ovm merit; and thua his ambition, his enthusiasm, are raised; 
and when once this noble ardour is kindled in the breast, it 
ejccitea exertion and supports under endurance. But I forget 
myself," said the count, checking iia enthusiasm ; " I promised 
to Bpeak Boberly. If I have said too much, your own good sense, 
ffiy lord, will correct me, and your good nature will forgive the 
prolisity of au old man touching ujwtt hia favoumta subject, 
tlie passion of his youth." 

Lord Colambra of course assured the count that he was not 
tired. Indeed, the entlwisiaam with which this old officer spoke 
of his profession, and Iha high point of view ia which, he 

' ■i'n i^fiQiPA fn oj^rvit n CQJnpajgn 
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abroad. Good Benae, politcneHa, atid expenenoe of the wo| 
preserved Count O'EL-uloran from that foible with wiichj 
officera are commoaly reproached, of talking oontinu^J 
their own military exploits. Thongh living retired froiq^ 
world, ha had oontrivBd, by reading the best books and T 
reapoading with peraonB of f^od information, to keep wa y 
tha enrrant of modem aUaira ; and he seldom spoke of '9 
ill which ho had been formerly engaHed . He ratter too 
oualy avoided speaking of himself; and this fear of e^S 
diminished the peculiar interest he might have inspir^J 
disappointed ounosity, and deprived those with whom hfl J^ 
[ed of many entertaining and inBtmctive anecdotes. ^G 
:, he BOmetimea made esaeptions to his general f ale in faiW 
of persona who potuliarly pleased him ; and Lord Col* 
was of this number. 

He this evening, for the first time, spoke to his lordahip bI 
the yeara he hud spent in the Austrian service, and told him 
anecdotes of the emporor. He spoke of many distingniahed 
public characters whom he had known abroad, of those officera 
who had been hin frieudn and companions. Among others, he 
mentioned with particalar regEird a young English officer who 
had IjBen at the same time with him in the Aaatrian service, u 
gentleman of tlio name of Eoynolds. 

The name atmck Lord Colambre ; it was the name (if the 
officer wlio had been the cause of the disgrace of Miss St. Omar, 
of Misa Nugent'a mother. 

" But there are so many Beynoldaes." 

He eagerly asked the age, the charactar of this officer. 

" He was a, gallant youth," aaid the count, " hut too adven- 
tnroDS, too rash. He fell, after distinguishing himself iu a, 
giorions manner, in his twentieth year; died iu my arms." 

" Married or unmnrvied P " cricLl Lord Oolambre. 

"Manied — be had beyn privately married less than it year 
before his death — to a very young Knglish lady who had been 
educated at a convent in Vienna, He waa heir to a onnsideralJu 
projjerty, I believe, and the yonng ladyTiad little fortune. The 
offair waa kept secret, from the fear of offending hia friouds, or 
for some other reason : I do not recollect the paTticTilars." 

" Did he acknowledge hia marriage ? " aaid Jjord Colambre. 

"Never till he was dying; then ho confided his secret to 

" Do yon recollect the name of the young lady he married?" 

-Yes; a Miss St. Omar." 

" St. Omar 1 " repeated Lord Oolambre with an espresiion of 
lively joy in his ciinitenance. " But are you certain, my dear 
connt, that she was ronlly married — legally njarried — to Mr, 
Ecynolds ? Iltr marriage baa been denied by all hia friends 
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telatioiiB ; her family have never been able to eatublisli it ; 

BbiiigbtBr ta My dear count, were yon preHent at the 

^JSUmP" 

"No, said the connt, " I was not present at the marriii^o; 
I never saw the lady, nor do. I know anythiag of the affair, 
except that Mr. Rcjnolda, when he was dying, assured me 
that he wa£ privately married to a Miss St. Omar, who was then 
Ijoarding at a convent in Vienna. The ;j-ounr[ mBE exprussed 

riit regret at leaving her totally unprovided lor, but said that 
trnsted his father wonld aeknowlcdge her, and tliat her 
Mends would be reconciled to her. He was not of a^e, lie said, 
to make a nill ; hut I think he told mc that bis child, who at 
lliat time was not bom, would, even if it should be a girl, inherit 
a considerable properly. With thig I cannot, however, charge 
my meoiory positively ; but he i)ut a packet into my handw, 
.which, he toli me, contained a certificate of his marriage, and 
I think he said a letter to hia father. Thia he requested that X 
.T»ooid transmit to, England by some safe hand. Immediately 
aiter bis death I went ^ the English ambassador, who was then 
leaving Vienna, and delivered the packet into his hands. He 
promieed to have it safely delivered. I waa obliged to go tho 
next day with the troops to a distant part of the country. When 
1 returned I ioqnired at the convent for information as to what 
^d become of Miss St. Omar^l should say Mrs. Reynolds — 
and I was told that she had removed from, the convent to private 
lodgings in the town some time previous to the birth of her 
child. The abbess seemed mach scandalisied by the whole 
transaction, aud I remember I relieved her mind by ossurtug 
her that there had been a regular marriage. For poor young 
Beynolds's sake, I made farther inijuiries about the widow, 
io-tending, of comae, to act as afriend if she was in any difficulty 
or distress. But I found, on inquiry at her lodgings, that bci' 
brother had come from England for her, and had carried her 
end her infant away. The active scenes," continued the count, 
"in which I was immediately afterwards engaged drove the 
whole affair from my mind. How that your questions have 
rooailed them, I feel certain of tho facts T have mentioned, and 
1 am ready to establish them by my testimony." 

Lord Colambre thanksd him with an eagcvness that shewed 
Jum.how much he was interested in the event. It was clear, he 
lid, that either the packet left with the ambiiasadoi- had not 
!Bn delivered, or that the father of Mr. Kcyuolds liad sup- 
pnssed the certificate of the marriage, na it had never been 
j^gtnowledged by him or by any of the famUy. Lord Cnlambro 
sew frankly told the count why he waa ao anxious about thia 
.afiair; and Count O'Halloran, with all the warmth of youth 
.Kftiwith all the ardent generosity characteristic of his counti-y, 
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entered into his feelings, declaring that he would nev 
till he liad establiBhed the truth. 

" Unfortunately," iwid the count, " the arabaeaador * 
took the packet m charge is dead; I am. afraid "tve BhaQ bavB 
difficulty/' 

" Bnt he muat have had some secretary," said Lord ColamlH«, 
" Who was his eooretary p We can apply to him." \ 

"HiH Becretary is now charge d'affaires in Vienna; we caqnot , 
get at him." i 

" Into whose hands have that ambassador's papers fallen 1^- | 
who is hii executor P " said Lord Colamhre. 

" His eieoutor ? Now you have it," cried the connt. "Hia 
eiecntor is the very man who will do yotir huainees — your 
friend Sir James Brooke ia the execotor. All papers of coarse 
are in his hands, or he can have access to any that are in the 
hands of the family. The family seat is within a few xailesof 
Sir James Brooke's in Huntisgdon shire, where, as I told yon 
before, he now is." 

*' I'll go to him immediately — set ont in the mail this nightr- 
juat in time," cried Lord Oolambre, pnlhng out his watch with J 
one hand, and ringing the bell with the other. ) 

" Bnn and take a place ibr me in the mail for Hnnliiigdon. i 
Go directly," said Lord Colambra to the serrant. . 

" And take two places, if yon please, sir," said the coimt. I 
"My lord, I will accompany you." 

Bat this Lord Oolambre would not permit, as it would bo i 
unnecesRary to fatigue tlic good old general j and a letter from, i 
him to Sir James Brooke would do all thnt the count conld | 
effect by his presence. The search for the paper would be inade 
by Sir James, and if the packet could be recovered, or if any 
memorandum or ntodo of ascertaining that it had actnally hoeti 
delivered to old Eoynolds could be discovered, Lord Oolambre 
eaid he would then call upon the count for his assistance, and 
trouble him to identify the packet; or to go with him to Mr, 
Eeynolds to make farther inquiries, and to certify, at all evente, 
the young man's dying acknowledgment of his marriage and 
of his child. 

The place in the mail was taken jast in time. Lord Oolamlsra 
sent a servant in search of his father, with a. note explaiijUiK 
the necessity of his sudden departure. All the busiiiesa whioa 
remained to be done in town he knew Lord Clonbrony could 
accomplish without his aiisistance. Then he wrote a few liusa 
to hia mother on the very sheet of paper oti which a tew hoijiB 
before he had aorrowfnily and slowly begun — 



" Mt d. 



R Mother, — Miss Nugent " 



He now joyfully ajid Rapidly went o: 
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^^^ 4H. MoTUEE, AND Miss NuGBNT, — I hope to be with 

yoo im Wednsaday aa'aniglit; but if unforeseen circumataneeB 
sitoulcl delay me, I will certainly write to you again.^ — Dear 
mother, holieve me, 

"Your obliged and grateful son, 

" OoLiKBRE." 

The oount in the rneantiine wrote a letter for him to Sir 
James Brooke, describing the pacTcet which ho had given to 
the ambassador, and relating alt the circumstances that could 
lead to its recovery. Lord Colambre, almost before the wax 
was hard, seized the letter, the count aeeming almost as eager 
to hurry him off as he was to set out. He thanked tho count 
with few words, but with strong feehng. Joy and love returned 
in full tide upoa our hero's soul; all the military ideas which 
but an hour before filled his imagination were put to flight, 
Spain vanished, and green Ireland reappeared. 

Jast as they shook nanda at parting, the good old general, 
with a smile, said to him ; 

"I believe I had better not stir in the matter of Benson's 
oooiiniBsion till I hear more from jou. My harangue in favour 
eJ the mihtary profession will, I fancy, prove, like moat other 
*■ ■ mgnea, a waste of words." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

pjrjiat words of polite circumlocution, or of cautions diplo- 

Ejy, ahall we say tir hint that the deceased ambaasador's 
papera were found in shameful disorder. His excellenny's 
executor, Sir James Brooke, however, was indefatigable in his 
researches. He and Lord Oolambre spent two whole days in 
looking over portfohos of letters and memorials, and manifestoes 
and bundles of paper, of the moat heterogeneous sort; some of 
them without any docket or direction to lead to a knowledge of 
-tiioir contents— others written upon in such a manner as to give 
an erroneous notion of their nature ; ao that it was necessary to 
untie every paper separately. At last, whec they had opened, 
oa they thought, every paper, and, wearied and in despair, were 
just on the point of giving up the search. Lord Colambre spied 
a bundle of old newspapers at the bottom of a trunk. 

" They are only old Vienna Gazettes— I looked at them," said 
Sir James. 

Lord Colambre upon this assuranoe was going to throw them 
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into tbe trunk again ; liat obecirving that the bundle had i 
been untied, he opened itg and withinaide of the newspapera .._ 
fgundaroughcopy of the ambassador's journal, and witn it Uw-- 
■pacltet directed to Ealpb EejnoJds, Sen., Esq., Old Court, 

Suffolk, per favonr ot bia excellency Earl . A note on 

the ooTer, signed O'Hallorau, atating when reoyived bj him, 
and the date of the day when delivered to the ambuBaador ; the 
seals were nnbroken. Our hero was in such a transport of joy 
at the sifflit nC Ibis pucljet, and his friend Sir James Brooke 80 
full of bia congrutulaiiona, that they forget to cin-se the anibaa- 
eador'a carelessiieBa, which had been the cause of so much 

The neit thing to bo done was to deliver the packet to Ralph 
ItBjBoldR, Old Court, Suffolk. But when Lord Colambre 
arrived at Old Court, SuSoik, ho found all tho gates locked. At 
laat an old woman came out of the porter's lodge. She said that 
Mr. Reynolds was nob there, and she did notkaow where he was. 
After our hero had opened her heart by the present of half a 
guinea, she explained that she " conld not justly say where he 
was, because that he never lot anybody of his own people know 
where he was any day ; he had several different houaea and 
places in different parta, and far-off counties and other shires,, 
as she heard, and by times he was at one, and by times at 
another." The names of two of the places, Toddrington and 
Little Wrestham, she knew ; but there were others to which ahe 
coutd give no direction. He had houses in odd parte of London, 
too, that he let ; and sometimes, when the lodgers' time was out 
he would go and reside in one of them, and not bo hoard ot for 
a month. In short, there was no telling or aaying where he 
was or wonld be one day of the week, by where he bad been the 
lost. 

When Lord Colambre expressed some surprise that an old 
gentleman, as ho conceived Mr. Kalpli Reynolds to be, should 
change places an frequently, the old woman answered. " that 
though her master was a deal on the wrong side of seventy, and 
though, to look at him, you'd think he was glued \a his chair, 
and would fall to pieces if he should stir out of it, yet he was as 
alert, and thought no more of going about, than if he was as 
young as the gentleman who was now speaking to her. It was 
old Mr. Reynolda's delight to come down and surprise his people 
at his different places, and aee that they were acting properly." 

"What sort of a man is heP la he a miser P" said liont 
Colamb.'e. 

" He is a raiser, aTid he is not a miser," said the woman. 
"Now, he'd think as much of tho wp.ste of a penny as anott^c , 
man would ot a liondred pounds, and yet he would give a iinn- 
dred pounds easier than another would give a penny, when he'a 
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in the humour. Bat his hnmoar ia very odd, aud there's no 
knowing where to haxe Hm ; he's croas-grained, and raoro 
jioaitiver-Wke than a mule ; and his deafness mtule him worst) in 
this, because he never heard what nobody faid, hut would say on ■ 
hia own way — he was very odd, hut not cniched — no, ho was as 
clear-headed, when he took u thing the right way, aa any man 
could he, and as clever, and eoald talk as well aa aay me mboi- of 
Parliament — and good-natured and kind-hearted where ha 
would take a fancy; but then, maybe, it would be to a dog (he 
was remarkably fond of dogs), or a cat, or a rat even, that he 
would take a fancy, and think more of 'em than he would of a 
Christian. Eut, poor gentleman, there's great allowance," said 
she, " to be made for him, that lost hia son and heir, that would 
have been heir to all, and a fine youth, that he doattid upon. 
But," continued the old woman, in whose mind the tranaitiouB 
from great to small, from serious to trivial, were ludicrously 
abrupt, "that was no reason why the old gentleman should 
Bcolil me last time he was here, aa he did, for as long as ever ho 
could stand over me, only becaase I killed a mouse which was 
eating my choeao, and before ni^ht he beat a boy for ateahnjj 
a piece of that same cheese ; and he would never, when down 
here, let me set a moose-trap." 

'' Well, my good woman, interrapted Lord Colnmbre, who 
wa,B httle interested with thia affair of the mouae-trap, and no- 
wise curious to leara more of Mr. Keyaolda'a domestic economy, 
" I'll not trouble you any further, if jon can be bo good as to 
tell me the roaJ to Toddnugton, or to Little Wiokham, I tliink 
you call it." 

"Little Wickham !" repeated the woman laughing. ''Bless 
you, air, where do you come from f It's little Wrestham ; 
Bure everybody knows, near Lantry ; and keep the pike till 
you cumu to the turn at iRotberford, and then you atrite off 
into the byroad to tlie left, and then a^in tarn at the ford to 
the right. But if yoii are going to Toddrington, you don't 
ffp the road to market, which is at the first turn to the left, 
and the crDEa-cuuxitry road, where there's no quarter, and 
Toddrington lies ; but for Wreatham you take the road to 
ntariet. 

It was some time before our hero could persuade the old 
woman to stick to Little Wreatlmm, or to Toddrinaton, and not 
to mil the directions for the different roads together — he took 
patience; for his iiupatience only confused hia director the more. 
In procesa of time ne made out, and wrote down, the various 
torna that he was to follow, to reaoh Little Wrestham ; but no 
human power could get her from Little Wrestham to Toddring- 
ton, though she knew the road perfectly well ; but she had, for 
the seventeen last years, been uaed to go " the other road," and 
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nil the carriem went tbut vray, and paseed the door, and t 
was all she could certify. 

Iiittle Wrestham, aftar tarniug to the left and right, a/t oEl 
as hia directory required, our aero happily reached ; bnt <t 
happily ho found no Mr. Beynolds there ; only a steward, wl 
gave nearly the eame aoooant ot his master as had heen ^vten by 
the old woman, and could not guess even where the gentlarnan 
might now be. Toddriiigtonwas as likely as anyplace; bathe 
uonid not say. 

" PerseTfininee against fortune." To Toddrington our hero 
proceeded, through cross-country roads — such roads 1— very 
different from the Irish roads. Waggon-ruts, into which the 
carriage -wheels sunk nearly to the ades— and, from time to 
time, " sloughs of despond, through which it seemed impossible 
to drag, walk, wade, or swim, and all the time with a sulky pos- 
tillion — " Oh, how unlilce my Larry ! " thought Lord Colambre. 

At length, in a very narrow lane, going up a hill, said to be 
two miles long, they overtook a heavily-laden waggon, and thay 
were obliged to go step by step behind it, whilst, enjoying the 
gentleman's impatieneo maoh and the postillion's aulkiness 
more, the waggoner, in his embroidered frock, walked in stat«, 
with his long sceptre iu his hand. 

The poatillion muttered " curses not loud, hut deep." Dew) 
or loud, no purpose would they have answered ; the -wEggonei s 
temper was proof against cnrse in or out of the English language; 
and from their snail's pace neither " dickens," nor devil, nor any 
postillion in BnplaiiLf, could make him put his horses. Lord 
Colambre jumped out of the chaise, and, walking beside him, 
began to tolk to him; and spoke of his horses, their bells, their 
trappings; the beauty and strength of the thill-horse; the value 
of the whole team, which his lordship happening to guess right 
within ton pounds, and showing, moreover, some skill about 
road-making and waggon- wheels, and being fortunately of liie 
waggoner's own opinion on the great question about conical and 
"^yhndrical rims, he was pleased with the young chap of a — 
s ot the chuffiness ol h' 






I his appearance aud 
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of penetrable staff,' 
Accordingly, when half-way up the hill, aud the head of the 
fore-horse came near an open gate, the waggoner, without saying 
one word or turning his liead, touched the horse with hia long 
whip — and the horse turned iu at the gate, and then came — 

" Dobbin ! — Jeho I " — -and strange calls and Bounds, which all 
the other horses of the team olwyed ; and the w^gon turned 
into the farm-yard. 

" Now, master, while I turn you may pass." 

The covering of the waggon caught in the hedge as the waggon 
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^p_. in, and as the Backing waa drawn bock some of the 

packages were dietnrbed. A ^eeae nas jnat rolling dS. on the 
Bide next Lord Colambre; he stopped it, and the direction oanght 
his quick eye — "To Ralph Bejnolds EHq." — "Toddrington " 
scratched out, and " Eea Lion Square, London," written tii 
aDother hand below. 

■' Now I have found him ! Aad surely I koow that band," 
said Lord Colambre to himself, looking more closely at the 
direction. 

The orisinal direction was certainly in a handwriting well 
known to him; it waa Lady Daahfort's. 

" That there cheese, that you're looking at so cnr'oualy," said 
the waggoner, " baa been a great traveller, for it came all the 
way down from Lon'on, and now it's going all the way up again 
back, on account o£ not finding the gentleman at home 1 and 
the man that booked it told me as how it came from foreign 

Lord Colambre took down the direction, tossed the honest 
waggoner a guinea, wished him good-nieht, passed, and went on. 
As soon as be could he turned into the London road ; at the 
first town got a place in the mail; reached London; aaw his 
father; went directly to hie friend Count O'Halloran, who was 
delighted when he beheld the packets Lord Colambre waa es- 
treraely eager to go immediately to old Reynolds, fatigued as be 
was, for he had travelled night and day, and had scarcely allowed 
himself, mind or body, one moment's repose. 

" Heroes must sleep, and lovers too, or they soon will cease 
to be heroes or lovers ! " said the count. " Best, rest, pertnrbcd 
spirit ! this night ; and to-morrow morning we'll finish the 
adventure in Red Lion Square, or 1 will accompany you 
when and where you will ; if necessary, to earth's remotest 
bounds." 

The nest morning Lord Colambre went to breakfast with the 
oonnt. The count, who was not in love, waa not np, for onr hero 
arrived half-an-hour earlier than he had appointed. The old 
servant Ulick, who had attended his master to England, ivaa 
very glad to see Lord Colambre again, and showing him into 
the breakfast-parlonr, could not help saying, in defence of liis 
master's punctuality; 

" Your clocks, I sunpose, my lord, are half-an-hour faster than 
ours ! my master will be ready to the moment." 

The count appeared — breakfast waa soon over, and the carriage 
at the door ; for the count sympathised in his young friend's 
impatience. Ah they were setting out, the count's large Irish 
dog pushed out of the house-door to follow them, and bis master 
■wonlJ have forbidden him, but Lord Colambre begged that he 
might be permitted to accompany them ; for his lordship recol- 
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lected the old woman's having mentioned that Mr, Ileyiu 
wasfond of docg. 

'ITiey nrriTed in Red Lion Sqoaro, fonnd the honso of 3 
Bejnolds, and, contrary to the connt'a prognostica, found the ^ 
gentleman u]). They saw him, in hia red nightcup, at hie parW 
window. Atter some miantes' running backwards and forvml 
of a boy in the pasBage, aud two or throe peeps taken over ^ 
bhnda by the ojd gentleman, they were admitted. 

The hov could not master their nameB, so they fl ^ 

reciprocally to announce themaelvea ; " Count O'Halloran a 
Lord Oolainbre." The names eeeraed to make no impresaion on 
the old gentleman, hut he deliberately looked at the connt and 
hislord^ip, aeif studying what rather than who they were. Id 
B|iito of the red nightcap and a (lowered dreasiug.gown, Mr. 
Keynolds looked like a gentleman — an odd gentleman, hut still 

Aa Count O'Halloran came into the room, and aa liis large 
dog attempted to follow, the count'a look expreased — 



Bay, Bhoai I !a 



ir bLui the door? 



" Oh, let him in, by all DH 
dflga : and a finer one 1 neve 
Eaid he; a portion of the ci 
the dog, difliiBing itself ove 

though in an inl'orior degre< 

dog, the count told him that " the dog 

' oatextinot— the Irish greyhound; only 



n fond of 



Ireland, it i 



saw. Pray, gentlemen, be aeatett,'" 
nplacency, inspired by the aight of 
his manner towatda the master of 
tending to the master's companion. 
Whilst Mr. Reynolds atroked the 

nobleman in 



E 



leyuoldB, V 



said, has a few of the speoies remaining l 

lie down, Hannibal," said the count. " Mr, 
taken the liberty, though strangers, of waiting 



upon yon. 

"I oeg your pi . . 
did I understand you rightly, that a few of thi 



t your pardon, i 



interrupted Mr, Eeyaolda ; " but 
ly, that a few of the same species are 
BtUI to be had from one uohleman in Ireland ? Pray, what is his 
name P " said he, taking out his pencil. 

The count wrote the name for him, but observed that "he 
had asserted ouly that a few of these dogs remained in the pos- 
■■ " ' " ' . ^ . for it that they 



; he could not a: 



u of that nohlem: 
were to be had." 

"Oh, I have ways and means!' 
rapping his annff-box and talking, a: 
liimseli, " Lady Dashfort knows all ■ 
get one for me. Ay ! ay ! " 

Count O'Halloran replied, as if the words had been addressed 

"Lady Dashfort is in England." 



said old Reynolds; and 
^, i it was his custom, loud tO 
s all thoae Irish lords : she shall 
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" I know it, sir ; she is in London," euid Mr. Bejnolda liastily. 
" WTiut do you know of her?" 

" I know, air, that she ia not likely to return to Ireland, and 
that I am ; and so is my yoong friend here ; and if the tkiug 
can be accomplished, we will t[et it done for yon." 

Lord Uolamhre joined in thia promise, and added that, " If 
the dog could be obtained, he would undertake to have him 
safely aetvt over to England." 

" air— gentlemen, I'm much obliged ; that la, when yon ha,ve 
done the thing, I shall be much obliged. But maybe yon are 
only making me civil apeechea 1 " 

" Of that, air," aaid the count, smiliiic with mush temper, 
" your own aagacity and kaovvledge of the world must enable 
yon to judge." 

" For my own part, I can only aay," cried Lord Colambre, 
" that I am not in the habit of being reproached with saying 
une thing and meaniug another." 

Hot, I see," said old Bcynoldn, nodding, as he looked at 
iliOrd Colambre, "Cool!" added he, nodding at the count. 
"' But a time for everytliing : I was hot once ; both answers good 
r their ages." 

Thia speech Lord Colambre and the count tacitly agreed to 
' " IB another apart, which thoy were not to hear, or seem 
The count began again on the busineaa of their visit, 
as be saw that Lord Colambre waa boiling witli impatience, and 
feared that he should boil over and spoil all. The count com- 
menced with — 

"Mr. Beyaolda, youl- name sounda to me like the name of a 
friend, for I had once a friend of that name. I had once tho 
pleasure (and a very great pleasure it waa to me) to be in- 
timately acquainted abroad, on the Continent, with a very 
amiable and gallant yonth, your son I" 

" Take care, sir ! " said the old man, starling up from liia chair, 
and instantly sinking down again ; " take care ! Don't mentioa 
him to me, unless you would strike me dead on the spot I " 

The convulsed motions of his fingers and face worked for some 
moments, whilat the count and Lord Colambre, much shocked 
and alarmed, stood in silence. 

The convnlsed motions ceased, and the old man unbuttoned 
his waistcoat, as if to relieve aomc aense of oppression ; uncovered 
his gray hairs ■, and after leaning back to reat himself, with his 
eyes fixed and in reverie for a few mcraents, sat upright again 
in his chair, and exclaimed, as he looked round: 

" ■Son! — did not somebody say that word? Who ia so cruel 
to say that word before me ? Nobody haa ever apoken of him 
to me— but once— since hia death. Do you know, sir," said ho, 
tixing hia eyes on Count O'flaliorau, and laying his cold hand 
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on him — " do yon know where he was buried, I ask joti, si 
Do you remember how he died P " 

" Too well ! too well ! " cried the count, so much affect«d at 
be Bcarcely able to pronounce the words. "He died in n 
I buried him myself ! " 

"ImpOHsible! " oried Mr. Reynolds. "WTiydoyoc 
sirp" said be, atndying the count's fase witha, sort of be 
carneatoesB. " ImpoBsible I His body was sent otw to 
lead cofBn ; and I saw it; and I was asked — and 1 a: 
'In the family vault.' But the shock ia over," aaid he; " 
gentlemen, if the husiness of your visit relates to that Bafajeotl, f 
trnat I ura now sufficiently composed to attend to you. Indeed, 
I onght to be prepared; for I had reason for years to eipect 
the stroke; and yet, when it came it seemed sudden — it stanned 
me — put an end to ali my worldly proapecta— left me ohildleas, 
without a single descendaut or relatjon near enough to be dear 
to me ! I am an isolated bdiiig ! " 

" No, air, you are not an isolated being,'' aaid Lord Colainbre : 
" you have a near relation, who will — -who must bo dear to yon ; 
who will make jrnu amends for all Ton have lost, all you have 
suffered; who will bring peace and joy to your heart. Yoa 
have a granddaughter ? " 

"No, sir; I have no granddaughter,'' aaid old Reynolds, hia 
face and whole form becoming rigid with the expreasion of 
obstinacy. " Rather have no descendaut tbuu be forced to 
acknowledge an Ulegitimata child." 

"My lord, I entreat as a friend— I oommund ynu to bo 
patient," said the count, who saw Lord Colambre's indignation 
suddenly rise. 

" So, then, this is the purpose of your visit," continued old 
Reynolds; "and you come irommv enemies—from theSfcOmara, 
and yon are in a league with them," continued old Reyuolda, 
" and all this time it is of my eldest son you have been talking. 

"Yes, sir," replied the count; "of Oaptain Reynolds, who 
fell in battle, in tbe Austrian service, about nineteen years ago ; 
a more galluat and amiable youth never lived." 

Pleasure revived through the dull look of obstinacy in the 
father's eyca. 

" He was, as you say, sir, a gallant, an amiable youth once— 
and he was my pride, and I loved him too, once ; but did you 
not know I bad another ? " 

"No, sir, we did not — we are, you may perceive, totally 
ignorant of your tamOy and of your affairs : wo have no con- 
nection whatever with or knowledge of any of the St. Omara." 

■'T detest the sound of the name," cried Lord Colambre. 

" Oh, good ! good ! Well ! well ! I beg your pardon, gentle- 
men, a thousand timea. I am a hasty, very hasty old man; but 
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1 have been ImraaseJ, pei-Becuted, hnutod by wretches, who got 
a scent of mj gold. Often in my rage 1 loogeJ. to tivow jiiy 
traaenre-liags tu my jiuraaera, and bid them leave me to die iii. 
peace. Tou have ieelinga, I see, both of you, gentlemen ; 
escuae me, and bear with my temper." 

" Boar with yon ! Much enforced, the hest temiicrs wjll emit 
a hasty spark," Baid the count, looking at Lord dolamhre, wiio 
waa now cool aeaiu : and who, with a ooniitenanca fell of cnm- 

Sassion, aat, with his ejea fiied npon the poor — no, net the poor, 
nt the unhappy old man. 

" Tea, I had another aon," continned Mr, Reynolds, " and ou 
him all my affections concentrated when I lost my oldest, and 
for him I desired to preaerve the estate which hia mother brongbt 
into the family. Smce yon know nothing of my affiiira, let mo 
explain 'v.t you ; that eatato was so settled that it would have 
gone to the child, even the danghter, of my eldeet aon, if there 
nad been alegitimate child. But 1 knew there was no marriaite, 
and I held out firm to my opinion. ' If there was a marriage,' 
said I, ' show me the mamage certificate, and I will acknow- 
ledge the marriage and aoknowlodgo the child \ bnt thoy ocrnld 
not, and I knew they conld not ; and I ke|>t the estate for my 
darling boy," cried the old gentleman, with the exultation n£ 
snccesaful poaitivenesa again appearing strong in his phytiieg- 
nomy; but suddenly changing and relaxing, his countenaneo 
felt, and he added ; 

" But now I have no darling hoy. What use P All — all muat 
go to the heir-at-law, or I must will it to a stranger — a lady of 
qnality, who has just found out ahe is my relation — God knows 
bow. I'm no genealogist — and sends mo Irish cheese, and Ice- 
land moaa tor my breakfast, and her waiting-gentlewoman to 
namby-pamby me. Oh, I'm sick of it all — see through it — wish 
I was blind — wish I had a hidiug-plaea whore flatterers could 
not find me— pursued, chased — must change my lodgings again 
to-morrow — wtil, will — I beg yonr pardon, gentlamoUj again. 
Xon were going to tell me, sir, something more of my eldest 
son, and how I was led away from the subject I don't know ; 
bnt I meant only to have assured you that his memory was 
dear to me, till I was so tormented about that unfortnnate afiair 
of bis pretended marriage that at length I bated to bear him 
named ; but the heir-at-law at last will triumph over me." 

"So, my good sir, not if you triumph over yourself, and do 
justice," cned Lord Colambre ; " if you listen to the truth which 
my friend will tell you, and if you will read and beheve the con- 
firmation of it under your son's own band in this packet." 

" Hia own hand indeed 1 His seal — unbroken. But how — 
wheu^wbare — why was it kept ao long, and how came it into 
yonr bands P " 
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Couut O'Halloran t-oli Mr. Reynolds that the packet 1 
been ^-^en to him by Captain Keyaotda on hi« deathbed; 
related the dying' acknowledgment which Captain Uuynolda had 
made of hia marriage, and gave an a«connt of the delivery of the 
packet to the ambasBador, who had promised to transmit it 
fuithfully. Lord Colambre told the manner in which it had 
been xnislaid, and at last veoovered from among the deceased 
arabaasador's papers. The father still gazeii at the direction, 
and Te-exomined the eeala, 

"My sou's handwriting; my son's seals! Bat where is the 
cci-tiBeat« of the marriage F " repeated he. " If it is withinside cif 

this packet, I have done gveat in But I am convinced it 

never was a marrinse. Yet 1 wish now it conld be proved. 
Only, in that case, I have tor years done great " 

" Won't you open the packet, sir? " said Lord Oolamhre. 

Mr. Reynolds looked up at him with a look that said, " I don't 
clearly know what interest you have in all this." But nnaUe to 
speak, and his hsitda trembling so that he could scarcely break 
the seals, he tore off the cover, laid the papers before him, eat 
down, and took breath. Lord Golambre, however impatient, 
had now too much humanity to liurry the old gentleman ; he 
only mn for the spectacles, which he espied on the chimney- 
piece, rubbed them liright, and held them ready. Mr. Reynolds 
stretched hia hand out for thein, put them on, and the &3t 
paper he opened was the certificate of the marriage. He read 
it alond, and putting it down, said : 

"Kow, I acknowledge the marriage. I always said, if there 
is a marriage, there must he a certificate. And you see now 
there is a certificate : I acknowledge the marriage." 

" And now," cried Colambre, " I am happy, positively happy. 
Acknowledge your granddaugbter, sir ; acknowledge s&xsi 
Nugent" 

"Acknowledge who, sir ? " 

"Acknowledge Miss Beynolds, yonr granddaughter [ I 
BO more ; do what you will with your fortune," 

" Oh, now I understand. I begin to understand this yt 
gentleman is in love. But where is my granddaughter P — 
shall I know she is my granddaughter ? I have not hear> 
ber since she was an infant — ^I forgot her existence — I have di 
her great injustice." 

" She knows nothing of it, sir," said Lord Colambre, who b 
entered into a full eijilanation of Miss Nngent's history, i 
Iier connection with his family, and of his own attachmont.jl 
her; concluding the whole b^ assuring Mr. Keynolds that l 
granddaughter had every virtue under henveu. " *"'' -- 
your fortune, sir, I know that she will, as I do, sai 

"No matter what she will say," interrupted oi 
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ia she P When I see her, I shall hear what she says, 
where she ia— let me see her, I long to see whether 
there ia any likenesa to her poor father. Where is she? Let 
me see her immediately." 

" She is one hundred and sixty miles off, sir — at Baxton." 

"Well, my lord, and what 13 a hundred and sinty wileaP 

I snppoEe you think I can't atir from my chair ; but you are 

mifitakea. I think uothiug of a jonrney of a hundred and 

sixty miles. I am ready to set oil to-morrow— thia instant." 

Lord Colamhre said that ho was sure Miss Reynolds would 
obey her grandfather's sHehtest summons, as it was her duty 
to do, and would be with him aa aoott as possible, if this would 
be wore agreeable to him. "I will write to her instantly," said 
his lordship, " if you will commission me." 

"No, my lord, I do not commisaion; I will go. I thick 
Ihing, I say, of a journey of Due hundred and sixty miles. 
. go, and set out to-morrow morning," 

Lord Ooiambre and the count, perfectly aatisfied with the 
result of their visit, now thought it best to leave old Beynolila 
at liberty to rest himself after so many strong and varied feel- 
iiip;B. They paid their parting compliments, settled the time 
for the nest day's jonrcey, and were juat going to (loit the 
om, when Lord Ooiambre heard in the passage a well-known 
lice — the voice of Mrs. Petito. 

" Oh, no ; my Lady Dashfort's best compliments, and I wdl 
n again." 

" Mo, no," cried old Eeynolds, pulling his bell ; "I'll have uo 
IDhLg again — I'll bo hanged if I do. Let her in now, and I'll 
e her. Jack, let in that woman, now or never." 
'?' The lady'a gone, air, out of the street-door." 
" After her, Uien ; now or never, tell her." 
" Sir, she waa in a hackney-coach." 

Old Beynolda jumped np, and went to the window himself 1 
and seeing the hackney-coachman just turniug, beckoned at the 
-winilow ; aod Mrs. Petito was set down again, and ushered in 
» Jack, who announced her as — ■ 

" The lady, sir "^the only lady he had seen in that house. 
" My dear Jilr. Reynolds, I'm ao obliged to you for letting me 
pi," cried Mrs. Petito, adjusting her shawl in the passage, ami 
beakingin a voice and manner well mimicked after her hetlera. 
Ton are ao very good and kind,and I am ao much obliged to you." 
" You are not obliged to me, and I am neither good nor 
tod," said old Reynolds. 

' " Yon strange man I " said Mrs. Petito, advancing, graceful 
J shawl- drapery i but she stopped short. 
K*'My Lord Ooiambre aad Oonnt O'Halloran, as I hope to he 
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" I ilid not know Jlra. Petito was an acquaintance of jonii 
gontlemen," Baid Mr. Reynolds Bmiling atrewdly. .^ 

CoTrntO'Salloriut^vaH too polite to denyhia acquaintance n.. 
a ladf wbo cbollenged it by tkus naming bim ; bat ho had.'A 
the slighlest recolleotion of her, thoagb it Beoma be had met S 
(in tbe stairs wbon be Tisitad Lady Dasbfort at Killpatrit^to / 
Lord Colambre was indeed undeniably an old acqaaintaut 
a.ud ae eoon as sbe bad recovered from her first natural dtarbsi 
vulgar aiotamation, sbe with very easy fiiniiliarity hoped J 

" My Lady Clonbrony, and my lord, and Miss Nugent, S_ 
all herfrienttB in the fu.mi!y, were well;" andaaid, "Bhe.dtdaj 
kaow whether she was to congratulate bis lordship or not up 
Misa Broadhurst, my Lady Berryl's marriage ; but fiha ehoH 
Boon have to hope for bta lordship a congratulations foraDot** 
marriage in her present family— Lady iBabel to Colonel Hea 
coek, who was come in for a large portion ; and thCT are bnyi 
the wedding -clothes— sights of clothes — and the di'n; 
day ; and Lady Dashfort and my Lady Isabel sent me ( 
sir, to you, Mr. Beyuolds, and to tell you, air, before at^bq 
else ; and to hope the cheese come safe up again at last ; m ' 
ask whether the Iceland moss agrees with your chocolate, s 
palatable P It's the most diluent thing upon the aoiTeraol ffi 
and the mofit tonic and fasbiouable. The Duchess of Tore) 
takes it always for hroakfaat, and Lady St. Jamea, too, iff<j 
a convert ; and I hear the Dnke of V takes it tgo ' 

" And the devil may take it too, for anything that I a 
said old Reynolds. 

" Oh ! my dear, dear air, yon are ao refractory a patient. "" 

" I am no patient at all, ma'am, and have no patience eit!, 
T am ai» well as you are, or my Lady Dashfort either, and h^ 
God willing, long to continue so." 

Mrs. Petito smiled aside at Lord Oolambre, Xa mark her p 
ception of the man'a Btrangoiiess; then, in a cajoling v 
addressing herself to the old gentleman — 

" Long, long, I hope, to continue ao, if Heaven grants % 
daily and nightly prayers, and Lady Uasbforts also. So, % 
Reynolds, if the ladies' prayers are of any avail, yon on^ '' 
ba, surely ; and I suppose ladies' prayers have the precedes 
efficacy. But it waa not of prayers and deathbed affaira I c( 
eommiasioned to treat, but of weddings my diplomacy wp^ 
speak; and to premise my Lady Dashfort would have c*' 
herflelf in her carriage, bnt is linrried out of her senaes 
niy Lady Isabel eoald not in proper modesty; sotboysi 
as their double, to hope you, my dear Mr. Reynolds, who is ~^ 
of the family relations, will honour the wedding with, j" "' 
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said the intractable Mr. ReyRolJ?. " It will be no advaiitaire 
either ; but that they do not tnow as well as I Jo. Mrs. Potito, 
to save you aod your lady all trouble about me in future, pk-aFc 
to let my Lady Dashfort know that I have just rect-ivc J and ri*a«l 
the certificate of my son Captain Reynolds's marriage with Miss 
St. Omar. I have acknowledged the marriage. Betitr late than 
never. And to-morrow morning, God willing, shall set out with 
this young nobleman for Buxton, where I hope to see, and iuteiid 
publicly to acknowledge, my granddaughter — provided she will 
acknowledge me " 

" Crimini ! " exclaimed Mrs. Petito ; " what new turns are 
here? Well, sir, I shall tell my lady of the metamorphoses that 
have taken place, though by what magic I can't guess. But 
Binc« it seems annopng and inopportune, 1 shall make my finalCf 
and shall thus leave a verbal P.P.C. — as you are leaving town, 
it seems, for Buxton, so early in the morning. My Lord Co- 
lambre, if I see rightly into a mill-stone, as 1 hope and believe I 
do on the present occasion, I have to congratu^Atc your lonlship 
(haven't I?) upon something like a succession, or a windfall, in 
this denewment. And I beg you'll make my humble rcsi>ects 
acceptable to the ci-devant Mass Grace Nugent that was ; and I 
won't derc^ate her by any other name in the interregnum, as I 
am persuaded it will only be a temporary name, scarce worth 
assuming except for the honour of the public adoption ; and that 
will, I'm confioent, be soon exchanged for a viscount's title, or I 
have no sagacity nor sympathy. I hope I don't (pray don't let 
me) put you to the blush, my lord." 

Lord Colambre would not have let her, if he could have 
helped it. 

" Count O'Halloran, your most obedient ! I had the honour 
of meeting you at Killpatrickstown," said Mrs. Petito, backing 
to the door, and twitching her shawl. She stumbled, nearly fell 
down over the large dog — caught by the door, and recovered 
herself. Hannibal rose and shook his ears. " Poor fellow ! you 
are of my acquaintance too." She would have stroked his head, 
but Hannibal walked off indignant, and so did she. 

Thus ended certain hopes ; for Mrs. Petito had conceived that 
her diplomacy might be turned to account; that in her 
character of an ambassadress, as Lady Dashfort' s double, b3r the 
aid of Iceland moss in chocolate, of flattery properly adminis- 
tered, and of bearing with all her dear Mr. Reynolds's oddnesses 
and roughnesses, she might in time — that is to say, before ho 
made a new will— become his dear Mrs. Petito ; or (tor stranger 
things have happened, and do happen every day) his dear Mrs. 
Reynolds ! Mrs. Petito, however, was good at a retreat ; and 
she flattered herself that at least nothing of this underplot had 
appeared ; and at all events she secured, by her services in ilus 
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enibiiBsy, the long lookod-for object, of her ambition — Lad 
Dasht'ort's Bcarlet volvet KOWti, '■ not yet a thread the woi_ 
for the wear." One oordia! look at this comforted her fbr tj3 
loBg of her expected oflogcnaliv ; and she proceeded to diaoo 
fort her lady by repeating the message with which utraage O 
Mr. Eeynolds had charged her. So ended all Lady JJashtort'a 
hopea of his fortane. 

Since the death of hia yonngest son she had been indefati- 
gabln in her attentions and sanguine in her hopes. The 
disappointment affected both her intereat and her pride as an 
intrigante. It was noceBaary, however, to keep her reelings to 
herself, for if Heathcock should hear anything of the matter, 
before the articles were signed, he might "be offi '" So 
she pnt him and Lady Isabel into her coach directly, and 
drove to Buudell and Bridge's, to make snre, a.t all events, of 
the jewels. 

In the meantiine, Connfc O'Halloran and Lord Colambre, de- 
lighted with the result of their visit, took leare of Mr. Reynolds, 
alter having arranged the jonmey and appointed the honr for 
setting oS the next day. Lord Culambre proposed to call upon 
Mr. Beynolda in the evening, and introdnce his father, Lord 
Clonhrony; hat Mr. Reynolds said — 

"No, do! I'm not ceremonious. I have given yon prnoFs 
enonghof that, I think, in the short time we've been already 
acquainted. Time enongh to introduce your fatiier to me when. 
we are in a carriage, going our journey. Then we can talk an.d 
get acquainted ; but merely to come this evening, in a hurry, and 
say, 'Lord C'lonbrony, Mr. Eeynolds; Mr. Reynolds, Lord. 
Olonbrony ' — and then bob our two heads at one another, and 
scrape one foot back, and away — where's the use of that non- 
sense at my time of life, or at any tiroe of life ? No, no ! W8 
have enough t^j do without that, I dare say. Good morning to- 
you, Count O'Halloran ! I thank you heartily. From theflrst 
moment I saw you I liked you; lucky, too, that you brought 
your dog with you ! Twaa Hannibal made me firat let you in i 
I saw him over the top of the blind. Hannibal, my good fellow, 
I'm more obliged to you than you can guess." 

" So are we all," said Lord Colambre. 

Hannibal was well patted, and then they parted. In retttmuig 
home they met Sir Jamea Brooke. 

" I told you," said Sir James, " I shoald he in London altafid 
as soon au you. Have you found old Reynolds P " 

''Just come from him." 

"How does your business prosper? I hope as ■ 

a given, and hearty Oi 
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WLere are you going now, Sir Jainea ? Caanat yon come 

" said Lord Colambre andtbe count. 
Iraposeible," replied Sir James ; " but perhaps you can 
B witb me. I'm going to Rundell and Bridge's, to give some 
old family diamonds eitber to be new set or eschanged. Count 
O'Halloran, I know you are a judge of tbeae things ; pray, come 
and give me yonr opinion." 

" Better consult your bride elect ! " aaid the count. 

"No; she buowB little of the matter, and cares loss," replied 
Sir James. 

" Not so this bride elect, or I mistake her mucii," said the 
count as tbej passed by the jeweller's window and saw Lady 
Isabel, who with Lady Dashfort had been holding consultation 
while Heathcook played 'personage m/uM. 

Lady Dashfort — who had always, as old Reynolds espreseed it, 
"her bead upon her sbonlders," presence of mind where her 
intereats were concerned— ran to the door before the count and 
Lord Colamhte coold enter, giving a hand to each, as if they 
Lad all parted the best friends in the world. 

" How do ? how do f Give you joy ! — give me joy 1 — and all 
that. But mind I not a word, ' said she, laying her finger upon 
herlips. " Not a word before Heathoock of old Reynolds, or of 
the beat part of the old fooi^iia fortune !" 

The gentlemen bowed in sign of HubmisBion to her ladyship's 
commands, and comprehended that she feared Heathcocic 
might " be off," if the Iwst part of his bride (her fortnne or her 
eipectations) were lowered in valne or in proBpect. 

" How low she is reduced ! " whispered Lord Oolambre, " when 
snch a husband is thought a pnze, and to be secured by a 
mancBuyre.'' He sighed. 

" Spare that generous aigh ! " said Sir James Brooke. " It Ja 
waeteil." 

Lady Isabel, as they approached, turned from a mirror, at 
which she was trying on a diamond crescent. Her face clouded 
at the Bight of Count O'Halloran and Lnrd Oolambre, and grew 
dark witn hatred when she saw Sir James Brooke. She walked 
away to the further end of the shop, and asked one of the shop- 
men the price of a diamond necklace which lay upon the counter. 

The man said he "really did not know— it belonged to Lady 
Oranmore; it had just been new set for one of her ladyship's 
daughters, who is going to be married to Sir James Brooke." 

Then calling to his master, he asked him the price of the 
necklace. Ho named the value, which was consideralilo. 

" I really thought Lady Oranmore and her daughters were 
vastly too pbiloaophieal to think ot diamonds." said Lady 
Isabel to her mother with a sort of nentiraental sneer in her 
voice and countenance. " But it is some comfort to nie to fiad 




" 'Twould be difliuiilt in some casea," thought manj present, 

" 'Poa honour! Ji'monda are cttrsed expensive tliingn, I 
linow," eaid Heatlioook. " But be that aa it may," whispered 
he to the lady, though loud enough to be heard by others, " I've 
laid & round wager that no woman under a connteaa, married 
thia winter in London, shall eclipse Lady leabel Heathcock ; 
and Mr. Buiidell here's to be jud^c." 

Lady Isabel ]>aid for this promise one of her sweetest smiles ; 
one of those amilea which she hud formerly bestowed upon Lord 
Colambre, and which he had once fancied expreased so much 
Btmsibility — aacli discrimtuatiTe uud delicate penetration. 

Our hero felt so much contempt that he never wasted another ' 
sigh of pity for her degradation. Lady Daahfort came np to 
liim as ha was atanding alone, and whilst the count and Sir 
James were settling abont the diamonds. 

*' My Lord Colambre," said she in a low voice. *' I knew yont 
thoiwhtB, and I could moralize aa well as you, it' I did not prefer 
laughing — you are right enoush, and so am I, and so is Isabel : 
we are all right. For, look here, women have not always tho 
liberty o£ choice, aud therefore they can't be espccted to have 
always the power of refusal ."' 

The mother, satisfied with her convenient optimism, got into 
her carriage with her daughter, her daughter's diaamnds, and 
her precious son-in-law, her danghter's companion for life. 

" The more I see," eaid Count O'Halloran to Lord Colambre 
as they left the shop, " the more I find reason tfl congratulate 
yon upon your escape, my dear lord." 

" I owe it not to my own wit or wisdom," said Lord Colambre, 
" hnfc much to love and much to friendahip,'' added he, turning 
to Sir James Brooke ; " hero wae the friend who early warned 
me against the siren's voice— who, before I knew the Lndy 
Isabel, told me what I have sincti found to be true, that 
Two pKssiniis altenintsly govern her fate — 
Herbiiaiueas is )ovo, but ber plenauro is hate." 

"That is dreadfully aevere. Sir James," said Gounli O'Halloran; 
" but I'm afraid it is just." 

" I am snre it is jnat, m' I wonld not have said it," replied 
.Sir Jauies Brooke, "For t!io foibles of tho sex I hope I havB 
as much indulgence aa any man, and for the errors of paaaion 
as much pity; but I caunot repress the indignation, the abhor- 
rence I (eel against women, cold ami vain, who use their wit 
and their charms only to make others miserable." 

Lord Colambre recollected at this moment Lady Isabel's loofe 
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a wlien she declared tbat " she would let hei- littlo 
cut off to purchase the pleaaure ofinflioting on Lady 
ae Oreaey for one hour tlio tortnre of jealousy ." 

"Perhaps," continned Sir Jamea Brooke, "now that 1 am 

going' to marry into an Iriah family, I may feel, with peculiar 

energy, disapprobation of this mother and daughter on another 

account; but you, Lord Colambre, will do me the justice to 

recollect that before I had any personal interest in the country, 

I expressed, aa a general friend to Ireland, antipathy to those 

who return the hospitality they received from a warm-hearted 

.people by publicly setting the example of elegant sentimental 

tfypocriay, or daring disregard of decorum, bit privately 

ideavauring to destroy tlie domestic peace of laniilies, on 

hioh at last public as well as private virtue and happiness 

' lend. I do rejoice, my dear Lord Oolambre, to hear you any 

. ±1 had any share in saviuf; yon from the siren. And now I 

^™rBl never speak of these ladies more. I am sorry yon cannot 

Tjbajr in town to see ; but why should I uo sorry— we shall meet 

again, I trust, and I shall introduce you — and yon, I hope, will 

introdnoe me — to a very different charmer. Farewell ; yon have 

my waiTn good wishes wherever yon go." 

Sir Jamea turned off quickly to the ittreet in which Lady 
Oranmoro lived, and Lord Colambre had not timetot-ellhim that 
he knew and admired his intended bride. Count O'Hallorau 
promised to do this for him. 

" And now,'' said the good count, " I am to take leave of 
yon, and I assure yon I do it with so much reluctance that 
nothing less than positive engagements to stay in town would 
prevent me from setting off with you to-morrow. But I shall be 
soon, very soon, at liberty to return to Ireland, and Clonhrony 
Oastle, if yon will give me leave, I will see, before I see Halloran 
Caatte. 

Lord Colambre joyfully thanked his friend for this promise, 

" Nay, it is to mdnlge myself. I long to see you happy^ 

long to behold the choice of such a heart as yours. Pray, do nt)t 

steal a maich upon me — let me know in time. I will leave overy- 

thinff, even the siege of , for your wedding. But I trust I 

shall be in time." 

" Aasoredly yon will, my dear count ; if ever that wedding " 

" If," repeated the cotint. 

"if" repeated Lord Colambre. "Obstacles, which when we 

last parted appeared to be invincible, prevented my having ever 

even attempted to make an iniprosaionontheheart of tbo woman 

I love; and if you knew her, count, as well ae I do, you would 

__know that her Wo could not ' nnsought be won.' " 

"Of that I cannot doubt, or she would not be your choice ; 
Mt when hor love 18 sought, we have every reason to hope," Baid 
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the count, smiling, " tliiit it may, beoause it ought to be, w 
tried honour aud affection. I only require to be left in Itopo^ 
'' Well, I leave yoa in hope," said I^ard Cotambro. " iQjf 
Nogent — Miss Rejnolds I should say — haa been in the habit.^ 
coniiidorin^ a nnion with ine as imposaible ; my mottaai' e 
iuBlilled this idea into her mind. Mixs Nugent thonght t 
duty forbade her to tbiok of me ; sbe told me so— I have*., 
it in al] her conduct and manners. The bHiriers of habit, tl 
ideas of duty esiunat, onght not, to be thrown down orauddeid 
changed in a welt-regulated female mind. And yoa, I a: 
know enough of the best female hearts to be awiire tlu 

" Well, well, let this (iear good obarmer take her o 
provided there's none given to affectation or prudery or coquetrt 
and from all thtse, of course, she must ba tree, and I must o 
content. Adieu," 



CHAPTER XVII. 

As Lord Colambre was returning home he met Sir TerenBfl 
O'^ay. 

" Well, my lord," cried Sir Terence, out of breath, ' 
have led me a pretty dance all over the town. Here's a ].__ 
somewhere down in my sate pocket for you, which has cost n 
trouble enough. Phoo ! where is it now ? It's from Mi 
WiigeBt," said he, holding up the letter. The direction 1 
Grosvenor Square, London, had been scratched out, and it hn 
been re-directed by Sir Terence to the Lord Viuoount OolambW 
at Sir James Brooke's, Bart., Brookwood, Huntingdonshire, (i 
iilsewhere, with speed. " But the worst haste the woi-st spaed 
for away it went to Brookwood, Huntingdonshire, whero.l 
knew, if anywhere, yon was to be found; but, as fate and tU 
post would have it, there the letter wont coursing after yoi 
while you were running round, and back and forwards, a " 
everywhere, I understand — to Toddringtoa and Wresthara, a 
where not, through all them English ]>lacea, where there's 
CTOSs-poats i so I took it for Eranted that it found its way to"ti 
dead-letter office, or was sticiing up across a pane in the pbj 
master's window at Huntingdon for the whole town ti 
it a love-letter, and aorae puppy to claim it under false preteno^ 
and yoii ail the time without it, and it might breed a coolneff 
betwi.tt you and Misa Nugent." I 

" But, my dear Sir Tereuoe, give me the letter, now yon ban 



" Oh, my dear lord, if yon knew wliat 8 
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aain.^ yoa here by five mitmtaB, and there Ly fice socouda; 

t I Tiave yon at last, and you Imvo it; and I'm. paid this 
minato for all I hqni dated of my Bubstanca by the ple;iBare I 
have iu seeing yon crack the seal and read it. But take caio 
joa don't tumble over the orange-woman ; orange- bai' rows are a 
great nuisaauB when one's atudyiag a letter in the streets of 
London or the metropolis. But never heed ; stick to my arm, 
and 111 gaide you, like a bhnd man, safe through the thick of 

Min H Nugent's letter, which Lord Colambre read in spite of 
the joatling of paaseugera and the inceBaant talking of Sir 
Teroucc, was as follows ; — 

"Let me not be the canae of banishing you from your iiome 
and your country, where you would do so much good and make 
, . BO many happy. Let me not be the canse of your breaking' 

your promiBB lo your mother ; of your disappointing my dear 
aunt BO cruelly, who has complied with all our wishes, and wlio 
sacrificeE, to oblige us, her favourite tastes. How could she ever 
bo happy in Ireland, how could Clonbrony Castle be a home 
to her, without her son (' If you take away all she had of amuse- 
ment and pleasure, as it is called, are not yon bound to give 
her, in their stead, that domestic happiness which she caa only 
enjoy with yon, and by your means P If, instead of living with 
her.yoa go into the army, she will be iu daily, nightly anxiety 
and alarm about you ; and her son, instead of being a comfort, 
will be a aource of torment to her. 

"I hope that you will do now, as you have always hitherto 
done on every occasion where I have seen yon act, what is 
right and juat and kind. Come here on the day you promised 
my aunt you would ; before that time 1 shall be iu Caaibridgc- 
Bhire with my friend Lady Berryl ; she ia ao good as to come to 
Button for me, and I shall remain with her instead of returning 
to Ireland. I have explained my reasons to my dear aunt 
)< Gould 1 have any concealment from her, to whom, from my 

^^H-«arUest childhood, i owe everything that kindness and afiectiou 
^^^^buuld give F She is aatiafied ; she aonsente to my living hence- 
^^^Hbrward with Lady Berryl. Let mc have the pleasure of seeiu); 
^^^^Ky your couduot that you approve of mine. 
^^^^H " Your afl'ectionatti cousin and friend, 

^^^B "Grace Nugekt." 

^^^H, This letter, as may be imagined by those who, lil<c him, are 

l^^^feapable of feeling honourable and generous conduct, gave our 

j' hero eiquisite pleasure. Poor, good-natured Sir Terence O'Fay 

enjoyed hie loriishi|i's delight, and forgot himself so oom;:litely 

that he never even inquired whether Lord Colambre had thought 
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nnd which materially q( 

moriiinff, when the ca 

wftB jnat takiiig leave of his friend Lord Clonlirony, awl actaally 

in tt^FB, wishing them all manoer of happinesE, though be said 

tliero was none left now iii London, or tae wide world even, for 

him, Lord Colambre went ujj to him and said — ■ 

" Sir TereniMi, you have never inquired whether I have done 
your husincas." 

" Oh ! my dear, I'm not thinking of that now — time euoug'li 
hy the poet. I can write after you, hnt my thought* wont turn 
for me to business now. No matter." 

" Your busineaa ia done," replied Lord Colambre. 

" Thea 1 wonder how yon could think of it, with all yon Dad 
upon your mind and heart. When anything's upon mybeart, 
good morning to my head — it's not worth a lemon. Good-bye 
tti you, and tuank you kindly, aud all happiness attend you." 

" Good-bye to you. Sir Terence O'Fay," said Loid Clonbronyj 
" anil, since it's ao ordered, I maat lire without you." 

" Oil ! you'll live better without me, my lord ; I am not a good 
liver, I know, nor the best of all companione for a nobteman, 
young or old ; and now you'll be rioh, and not put to your shjfta 
and your wits, what would I have to do for you P Sir Terence 
OTay, you know, was only the poor nobleman's friend, and 
you'll never want to call upon him agaia, thanks to your jewel, 
your Pitt's diamond of a son there. So we part here, and de- 
pond upon it, you're hotter without me; that's all my comfort, 
or my heart would break. The carriage is waiting this long 
time, and this young lover's aching to be off. God bless yon 
both i that's ny last word." 

They called m Red Lion Square, punctual to the moment, on 
old Mr. Reynolds, but hia wiodow-sh utters were shut ; ho had 
been seized in tlie night with a violent fit of the gout, which, as 
lie said, held him fast by the leg. " But here," said he, giving 
Lord Colambre a letter, "here's what will do your huainess 
withuat me. Take this written acknowledgment I have peuued. 
ior you, and give my granddaughter her father's letter U) read 
— it would touch a heart of stone^ — touched mine — wish I could 
drag the mothei' back out of her grave, to do her justice— all one 
now. Tou see at laet I'm not a snapioious rascal, however, for 
I don't sDBpect yon of palming a false granddaughter npon me." 

" Will you," said Lord Colambre, " give your granddaughter 
leave to come up to town to you, sirP Ton would satiaiy 
youpBeif, at least, as to what resemblance she may bear to her 
father. Miss Reynolds will come instantly, and she will niirife 
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nd of this gout I shall be my own man and vouhk again, and 
ril soon be after you acroas tbe sen— that aha n't atop me, I'll 
come to — whafa the name ot joiir place in Ireland? — and aee 
what likeness I can find to hor poor father in thia granddaughter 
of mine, that yon puffed bo finely yeaterday. And let mo aeo 
whether she will wheedle me as finely as Mrs. Petito would, 
Don't get ready yoar marriagB aettlementa, do yon hear, till you 
have seen my wiH, whioh I will sign atr— what's the name of 
r place? Write it down there — there's pen andint — and 
■ ' 'lallK •' 






), tor the twinge is coming, and I shall i 

" Will yon permit me, sir, to leaTfl my own servant with yon 
to take care of yoa P I can. answer for his attention and fidelity," 
" Let me see his faoa, and I'll tell yon." 
liord Oolambre'a servant was summoned, 
** Yob, I like his face. God bless you ! Leave me." 
iLord Colamhre gave his servant charge to bear ivith Mr. 
Synolds's rongh manner and temper, and to pay the poor cjld 
^ intlem an every possible attention. Then our hero proceedoil 
with his father on hia journey, and on this journey nothin^j 
happened worthy of note. On his first perusal of the letter froi'i 
Grace, Lord Colamhre had feared that she would have left Burton 
with Lady Berryl before he could reach it ; hut upon recollection 
he hoped that the few lines he had written, addressed to his mother 
and Miss Nugent, with the assurance that he should he with 
them on Wednesday, would be sufficient to show her that sornr.' 
great change had happened, and consei^nently sufficient ti> 
prevent her from quitting her aunt till she conld know whether 
such a separation would be necessary. He argued wisely— more 
wisely than Grace had reasoned ; for notwithstanding this note, 
she would have left Buiton before his arrival but for Lady 
Berryl's strength of mind, aud positive determination not to set 
out with her till Lord Coiambro should arrive to explain. In 
tiiQ interval poor Grace was indeed in an anxious Btato of 
snspense, and her uncertainty whether she was doing right or 
wrong by staying to sec Lord Colnmbro tormented her much. 
"My dear, you cannot help youreelt; be quiet," said Lady 
' '-"winta 



Berryl. " I wiD take the whole apon my conscience ; and I hoi 
my conscience may nerer have anything worse to answer for. 

Grace was the hrst person who from her window saw Lord 
Colambro, the instant tho carriage di-oyc to the door. She ran 
to her friend Lady Berryl's apartment : 

" IIo ia como ! Now, take me away." 

" Not yet, my sweet friend 1 Lio down upon this sofa, if you 
pleaso, and keep yourself tranquil, whilst I go and see what you 
ongbt to do ; and depend ui)on me tor a true friend, in whose 
mind, as in your own, duty is the first ol>iect," 
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" 1 depeu J on you entirely," said Grace, einking down o: 
Bofa ; " and yon see I oLey yon." 

"Many thanks to you for lying down when you ca 

Lady Berry 1 went to Jjord Ctonbrony'B apartment; shflU 
met hy Sir Arthur. 

■' Come, my love, come quick I Lord Colambre has a 

" I know it ; and does he go to Ireland ? Speak inetantly, t 
I may tell Grace Nngent." 

" You can tell her nothing yet, my lo7e, for we know nothi^ 
Lord Colambre will not eay a word till you oome ; but I kniM 
by his countenance that he has good and extraordinary newB " 

They passed rapidly along the paaeage to Lady Cloubrony'B 

" Oh, my dear, dear Lady Berryl, come ! or I shall die with 
impatience," cried Lady Clonbrony, in a voice and manner be- 
tween laughing and crying, " There, now you have congrata- 
Inted, are very happy, and very glad, and all that — now, for 
mevcy's sake, sit down. Lord Clonbrony ! for heaven's sake, Bit 
down— beside me, here — or anywhere ! Now, Colambre, begin j 
and tell us all at once! " 

But as nothing' 13 so tedious as a twice-told tale. Lord Co- ' 
lambre's narrative need not here be repeated. He began with 
Count O'Halloran's visit, immediatel)^ after Lady Clonbrony had 
left London : and went through the history of the diaeovery that 
Captain Reynolds was the husband of Miss St, Omar and the 
father of Grace ; the dying acknowledgment of his marriage; the 
packet delivered by Connt O'Halloran to the careless ambas- 
sador — how recovered, by the assistance of his executor Sir James 
Brooke ; the travels from Wrestham to Toddrington, and thenoe 
1o Ked Lion Square ; the interview with old Reynolds, and its 
final result. All was related as succinctly as the impatient 
cnrioaity ol Lord Colambre's auditors could desire. 

" Oh, wonder upon wonder, and joy upon joy ! " cried Lady 
Clonbrony. " So my darliiig Grace is as legitimate as I am, 
and an heiress after all. Where ia she P— where is she? In 
your room, Lady Berryl ? Oh, Colambre ! why wouldn't you let 
her come in P Lady Berryl, do you kuow, he would not let 
me send for her, though she was the person of all others most 
concerned ! " 

" For that very reason ; and Lord Colambre was quite right, 
I am sure yon must bo sensible, when you recollect that Grace 
has no idea that she is not the danghter of Mr. Nugent. Sbe 
has no Euspioion that the breath of blame ever lightw. upon her 
mother. Itis part of the story cannot be announced to her 
with too much caution ; and indeed her miud has been so macll 
Laraesed and agitated, and she is at present so far froia Btroii|^ 
that great delicacy " 
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" True, TCry tmc, Lady BeiTyl," interrupted Lady Cloubrony, 

BnJ I'll be as lielicate aa you pleaae about it afterwarda; lint, 
5n tho first anil tWetuost place, I must tdl her the best i>art of 
the Btory — tJiat sbe'K an heireBs. That never killed anybckly." 

So, darting through all oppoBitioo, Lady Cionbrony made her 
way into the room whero Grace was lying. " Tea, get np, get 
up, my own Grace, and be BUrprised — -well you may ! — you are 
an heiieas, after all." 

" A m I, my dear aunt P " aaid Grace. 

" True, &» I'm Lady Cionbrony^ and a very great beireBs ; 
anduo moco Colambre's couain than Lady Berr^l here. So, 
now begin and love him aa fast as you pleaae — 1 give my con- 
sent — and here he is." 

Iiudy Cionbrony turned to her son, wiio juat appeared at the 

" Oh, mother ! what have you done P " 

" What have 1 done ? " cried Lady Cionbrony, following her 
HOn'a eves, "Lord bless me! — Grace fainted dead I — Lady 
Berryl '. Oh, what have I done P My dear Lady Berryl, what 
shall we do P " 
Lady Berryl hastened to her friciid'a assistance. 
"There! her colonr'a coniin£r a^ain," aaid Lord Cionbrony; 
"come away, my dear Lady Cionbrony, for the preaent, and ao 
^ftill I; thonghllong to talk to tbe darling girl myself, but 
^0 is not equal to it yet. 

pi^hen Grace camo to herself, she saw Lady Berryl leaning 
ir her, and raiaing heraelf a little, she said— 
'' What has happened ? I don't know yet ; I don't know 
Sffhether I am happy or not " 

^ Then seeing Lord Colanibre, she sat quite upright. 
* *■ Tou received ray letter, cousin, I hope ? Up you go to Ire- 
yaA with my annt P " 

' " Yes i and with you, I hope, my beloved friend," aaid Lnrd 

iJolambre. "Tou once aasnred mo that I had sncli a share of 

eem and affection that the idea of my accomjmnying 

,B to Ireland was not disagreeable to you. Ton flattered me 

Iwt I formad part of your agreeable associations with, home." 

|l'" Tea^iiit down by me, won't you, my dear Lady Berryl P^ — 

Tnt then I considered you as my consin, Lord Oolambre, and I 

Tionght you felt the same towards mo; but now '' 

" But now, my charming Grace," said Lord Colambre, knecl- 
g beside her, and talcing her hand, "no inviuciblo obstacle 
my paaaion^no invlnnlAe obstacle, did I say P Let me 
ifcpa that I may say no obstacle but what depends on the 
Jbango in the nature of your aimtiments. Ton heard my 
iother'a cotiBciit; you saw her joy." 
" I Hoarcc'ly knew what I heard or saw," said Grace, blushing 
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ileoply, " or wliat I now see and hetiT ; but of this I feel b 
before I comprehend the mystery, before joa explain to n . _ 
caasesofyonr — change of conduct^ tliat yon have never been 
actuated by caprice, but go^'emed by wise and hoiionrable 
inotivea. As to my going to lieland or remainine with Lady 
Berryt, she has heard all the circumstanceB — ahe is my friend 
and yonra— a better friend cannot be; to her I appeal — sho will 
decide for me what I ought to do ; aho promisifd to take me from 
hence instantly if I owjTd to fjo." 

" I did ; and I would do ao withont hesitation if any duty or 
any prudence required it ; but after having heard el! the cir- 
cnmstanees, I can only tell you that I willingly resign the 
pleasure of your company." 

"But telllier, my dear Lady Berrjl," said Lord Colambro, 
"excellent friend as you are. Explain to her — you can, better 
thaa any of ns — all that is to be known. Let her know my 
whole condnctj and then let her decide for herself, and I shall 
submit to her decision. It is difficult, my dear Grace, to rcBtrain 
the expresHion of love, of passion, sfioh as I fed; but I have " 
Home power over myeeif— you know it ; and thia I can promise^ 
you, tnst your afTectiona ahallhe free aa air — that no wishes of 
mends, no interference, nothing but yoor own unbiassed cboieo 
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arms of her friend, and her heart., oppre-saad with various 
feelings, was relieved by tears — a apecioa of relief to whiuU aho 
was not habituFited. 

"I am happy," she aaid; "but what waa the invincible 
obstacle? What was the meaning of my aunt's words!' and 
what was the cause of her joj P Eiplain all this to me, my 
dear friend ; for I nm atiil as if I were in a dream." 

With all the delicacy, which Lady Clonbi-ony deemed super- 
fluous. Lady Berryl explained. Kothing could surpass the 
astonishment of Grace on first learning ttiat Mr. Kng«ut ivas 
not her father. When she was told of the stigma that had 
been cast on her birth— the aiispioions, the diagraoe to which 
her mother had been subjected for so many years — that mother 
whom she had bo loved and respected, who had with anch oara 
instilled into the mind of her daughter the principles of virtue 
and religion — that mother whom Grace bad always aeon the 
example of every virtue she taught, on whom her daughter 
never suspected that the touch of blame, the breath of scandal; 
could rest — Grace could oxpresa her sensations only by repeat- 
ing, in tones of astonishment, pathos, indignation, *' My moMier 1 
my mother! my mother !'' 
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For aome tiaie ahe was incapable of attending to aoy other 
idea, or of feeling' any other aenaationa. When her mind was 
able to admit the thtmglit, her friend soothed her by recalling 
the esnieaBione of Lord Oolambro's love— tlie strugale by wbioli 
he had been agitated when lie fancied a union witnner opposed 
- bj an invincible obstacle. 

GrracB aigbed, and acknowledged that in prudence it ought 
to h&ve been an invincible obstacle. She adinired the firmnesa 
oF his deciaion, the honour with which he had acted towards her. 
One moment ahe exclaimed : 

" Then, if I had been the daughter of a mother who had con- 
ducted herself ill, he never would have trusted n 

The nest moment she recollected with pleasi; 
had just seen in his ejea — the affection, the past 
in every word and look. Then dwelt upou the i 
that all obataclea were removed. 

■' And no dnty opposes roy loving him I And my aunt 'wishea 
it — my kind aunt ! And I may tnink of himP Voi 
friend, would not aasure me of this if you were not i 
thetruth. Oh I how can I thank yon for all your kindueaSj and 
for that beat of all Idndneaa, aympatliy ? You see yonr calm- 
ness, your strength of mind, aupports and trujiquillizes me. I 
would rather have heard all 1 have juat learnt from you than 
from any other person living. I could not have borno it from 
any one else. Ma one else kuowa my mind ao perfectly ; yet my 
aunt ie very good. And my dear uncle ! Should not I go to 
him ? But he is not my nnole — she is not my aunt, I cannot 
bring myself to think that they are not my relatioua, and that I 
am nothing to them." 

""You may be everything to them, my dear Grace," said Lady 
Berryl. " Whenever you pleaao, you may be tiieir dau),'hter." 

Qrace blushed, and amiled, and sighed, and waa consotod. 
But then she recollected her new relation, Mr. Eeynolds, her 
grandfather, whom ahe had never aeen, who had for years dis- 
owned bet and treated her mother with injustice. She conld 
Bflaroely think of him with complacency ; yet, when his ago, hi« 
aafferinga, hia desolate state were represented, ahe pitied him ; 
and, faithful %o her strong sense of duty, would have gone 
instantly to offer him every aasiatanue and attention in her 
power. Lady Berryl aaanred her that Mr. Eeynolds had poai- 
tively forbidden her going to him, and that he bad assured 
IiOrd Colambre ho would not eee her if she went to him. After 
8Uuh rapid and vajied emotions poor Grace desired re]xise, and 
her friend took care that it should be aeonred to her for tho 
remainder of the day. 

Ill the meantime Lord Cloubrony hud kindly and judicinualy 
employed his lady in a discussion about certain velvet fnmiture. 
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whiuli Gruco had painted for tlio drawing-room at ClonUronj 
Castle. 

lu Liuly Olonbrony's mind, as in some bad paintiuga, thore 
viaa no keeping ; all olijectB, great and amall, vrero upon the aame 

The moment her son outtiied the room liur ladjahip es- 

"Everythiog pleasant at Diiee! Here's yonr father tells me 
Grace'fl velvet fiirnitiire's nil packed ; really, Soho's the beat 
111 )in in the world of his kind, andthecleTereat. And so, after all, 
my doar Colambre, as 1 alwaya Loped and prophesied, at last 
you will marry an heiress," 

" And Terry," said Lord Clonbrony, '■ wiO win bia wager from 
Mordicai." 

" Terry ! " repeated Lady Olonbrony, " that odious Terry ! I 
hope, my lord, that be is not to be one of my comforts iu. 
Ireland.' 

" No. my dear mother ; he is mticb better prodded for thaa 
we oould have eipeated. One of my father's first objects w;ib 
to present him from being any incumbrance to you. We con- 
sulted bim as la the means of making him happy, and the 
knight acknowledge!.) that he had long been castmg a sheep's 
eye at a little snug place, that will soon bo open, in his native 
country — the chair of asaistant barrister at the seasioni. 
■Assistant barrister I ' said my father ; ' but, my dear Terry, you 
have been all your lira evading the laws, and very frequently 
breaking the peace; do you think this has qualified yon peca- 
liarly for being a gnardian of the laws P ' Sir Terence replied, 
'Xes, Burci set a thief to catch a thief is no bad mas:im. Aud 
did not Mr. Golquboun. the Scotchman, get himsulf made a. 
great JQstioa by his making all the world aa wiBe as himself 
abont thieves of all sorts, by land and by water, and in the air 
too, whore he dotootod the mnd-larks P And is not Barrington 
cliiif juatioe of Botany Bay P ' 

" My father now began to be seriously alarmed lest Sir 
Terence should insist upon his using bis interest to make him 
an assistant barrister. He was not aware that five years' prac- 
tice at the bar was a necessary accomplishment for this o^oe; 
when, fortunately for all parties, my good friend. Count 
CHalloran, helped na ont of the ditficnlty by atartirg an idaa 
full of practical justice. A literary friend of the Count's had 
been for aome time promised a. Incrative situation under Govern-: 
meut, bnt unfortunately he was a man of so much merit and 
ability that they could not find employment for him at homa, 
and they gave bim ii com mission — I should rather say a contract — 
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Sir Terence in a. complete jockey, the coant oLserved tliiit ho 
would be the best poHsible deputy for his literary friend. We 
warranted him to be a thorongli-going friend ; and I do think 
the coalition will be well for both parties. The count has settled 
it all, and I left Sir Terence comfortably provided for ont of 
your way, my dear mother, and aa happy aa he could he wliou 
partinfi; from my father." 

Lord Colftmbre wae assiduous in engaging his mother's atten- 
tion upon any subject which could for the present draw her 
thoughts away from her young friend, hnt at every pause in 
the conversation her ladysSip repeated ; 

" So Grace is an heireas after all; so, after all, they knon- 
they are not cousins. Well, I prefer Grace a thousand times 
over to any other hoireaa in England, No obstacle, no objec- 
tion. They have my consent. 1 always prophesied Coiambre 
would marry an heiress ; but why not marry direetly P " 

Her ardour and impatience to hnrry things forward seemed 
now likely to retard tne accompliehment of her own wiahea ; and 
Lord Clonbrony, who undoratood rather more of the passion of 
love than bia lady had ever felt or understood, saw the agony 
into which she throw her son, and felt for bia darling Grace. 
"With a degree of delicacy and address of which few would have 
suppoaed Lord Olonbrony capable, his lordship co-operated with 
his son in endeavouring to keep Lady Clonbrony quiet, and to 
HupprosB the hourly thanksgivings of Grace's turning ont an 
heiresH. On one point, however, ehe vowed she would not ba 
overruled^sho would have a splendid wedding at Clonbrony 
Castle, Huch as should become an heir and hoiresa. The wed- 
ding, ahe hoped, would take place immediately on their return 
to Ireland ; she should announce the thing to her friends 
directly on her arrival at Olonbrony Castle. 

" My dear," said Lord Clonbrony, " we must wait, in the firat 
place, the pleasure of old Mr. Beynolda's lit of the gout." 

"Why, that's true, because o( his will," said her ladyship; 
" but a will's soon made, is not it P That cannot cause much 

" And then there mnat be settlements," said Lord Clonbrony ; 
. "they take time. Lovers, h'ke all the rest of mankind, mnaf. 
anbniit to the law's delay, bi the meantime, my dear," said 
Lord Clonbrony, " as these Buifon hatha agree with yon ho well, 
and as Grace does not aeera to be strong enough to undertake a 
long journey, and as there are many cnriouaandbeantifulaeensa 
of nature here in Derbyshire — MaUock, aud the wonders of the 
Peak, and so on — which the young people wonld be glad to see 
together, and may not have another opportnnity soon— why not 
rest ourselves a little? For another reason, too," continued his 
lordship, bringing together as many arguments as he conld, for 
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lia bn J often fonmi that though Lady Cloabrony was a H , 
for any single argament, herunderstaJid.ingcoiildbeeaailyDW' , 

Cowered hy a number, of whatever aort — "heaidps, my dear, 
ere's Sir Arthur and Iiady Borryl como to Buston on pnrpoae 
to meet ns; and we owe them some complimoot, and somethiiig 
more than, comphment, I thint; so 1 don't ecc why we should, 
be in ahnrry to leave theai, or qnit Burton — a few weeks sooner 
or later can't ntgnify — and Clonbrony Caatio will bo getting all 
Oie while into better order for ub. Burke ie gone down there, 
and if we stay here qnietly, there will he time for the velvet 
furniture to get there Iwfore n?, and to be unpacked, and put up 
in the drawing-room." 

" That's trno, my lord," said Lady Clonbrony ; " and there is a 
great deal of reason in all you aay j bo I second that motion, aa 
Oolambre, I see, subscribes to it. 

They stayed some lime in DerbyBhirc, and every day Lord 
Clonbrony proposed some pleasant excursion, and contrived that 
the young people should oe left to themaeh'os, ub Mrs. Braad- 
hnrst uaed so strenuously to advise ; the recollection of whoSO 
authoritative masima fortunately still operated upon Lady Clou- 
brony, to the great ease and advantage of the lovera. 

Happy as a lover, a friend, a aon ; nappy in the conscionsnesB 
of having restored a father to respectaDility and persuaded a 
mother to qait the feverish joys of fashion for the ploaauros of 
domestic life ; happy in the hope of winning the whole heart of 
the woman ho loved, and whose esteem ho knew he possessed 
and deserved ; happy in developing every day, every hour, fresh 
charms in his destined hride — we leave our hero, rctiimiflg to 
his. native country. 

And we leave him with the reasonable expectation that he will 
support through life the promise of his early character ; ttat 
his patriotic views will extend with hia power to carry wishes 
into action ; that hia attachment %q his warm-hearted Gountry- 
loen will still increase upon further acquaintance ; and that no 
will long diffuse happiness through the wide circle which is 
peculiarly subject to the intlnence and example of a great 
resident Irish proprietor. 



LEITEE BBOM LARRY TO HB BROTIIEII, FAT IE\DT, AT 

Ma. moedicai'b, coachmakbr, londos. 
"Mt DEA.B BaoTKBB, — Tours of the 16th, inclosing the five* 
pound note for my father, came safe to hand Monday last ; and 
with his thanks and blessing to yon, he commends it to you 
herewith inclosed back again, on account of his being in no 
immediate neeeseity, nor likelihood to want in future, as yoii 
shall hear forthwith, hut wants yon over with all speed ; and the 
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note ■will answer for traveiling charges ; for wo can't enjoy the 
Ittok it has pleased Goi to give us without yeea. Pat the rest in 
yonr pocke^ and read it when yon've time. 

"Old Nick's gone, and St. Dennis along with him, to the place 
ho come from^praise be to God 1 The ouid lord has found Iiim 
out in his trrcfea ; and I helped him to that, through the young 
lord that I driv, as I informed you in my last, when he was a 
Welshman, which was the heat turn ever I did, though I did 
not know it no moro than Adam that time. So Ould Nick's 
turned out of the agency clean and clear; and the day after it 
was known, there was surprising great joy through the whole 
country — not anrprising either, but juat what you might, know- 
ing him, rasonably eapect. He (that is. Old Nick and St, Dennis) 
would haye heen bamt that night — 1 mano in efligy — through the 
town of Ulonbrony, bat that the new man, Mr. Bnrks, come 
down that day too soon to atop it, and said 'it was not becoming 
to trample on the fallen,' or something that way, that put an end 
to it; and tliough it was a great disoppointment to many, and to 
me in particular, I could not hut like the jantleman the better 
for it, anyhow. They say be is a very good jantleman, and as 
unlike Old Niek or the Saint as can, be, and takes no duty-fowl, 
nor gloTe, nor sealing money ; nor asks duty-wcrk nor duty- 
tnrf. Well, when I was disappointed of the effigy, I comforted 
mvHelf by making a bonfire of Old Nick's big rick of duty-turf, 
which, by great luck, was out in the road, away from aU dwelling- 
house, or thatoh, or yards, to take fire; so no danger in life 
or objection. And such another blaze! I wished you'd seed it; 
and all the men, women, and children in the town and country. 
Far and near, gathered round it, shouting and dancing like mud ! 
and it was light as day qnite across the b(^, as far as Qartley 
Finnigan'a house. Audlheard after, they seeu it from all parta 
of the three connties ; and they thought it was St. John's Eve 
-in a, mistake, or couldn't make out what it was ; but all took it 
in good part for a good sign, and were in great joy. As for St. 
Dennis and Ould Nick, an attorney had his foot upon 'em, with 
an habere, a latitat, and three eiecutiona hanging over 'em ; and 
there's tlie end of rogues ; and a great example in tlio country. 
And — no more about it ; for I can't be wasting more ink upon 
them that don't deserve it at my hands, when I want it for them 
that do, you shall see. So some weeks past, and there was 
great cleaning at Clonbrony Caatle and in the town of Clou- 
brony ; and the new agent's smart and clever ; and he had the 
glaziers and the painters and the slaters up and down in the 
townwhereverwanted; and yon wouldn't know it again. Thinks 
I, tliia is no bad sign. Now, cock np your ears, Pat! for tho 
great news i^ coming, and the good. The master's come home 
— loug Efe tobim l^and family oomohome yesterday, all entirely ! 
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The oiiM lord uud the young lord (bj, there's the 
and my lady, and Miss Ni ' ■ ■ ^ , - i 
maid a.aA another; ao I he 



.. And I driv Mias NngeaK 
I had the lack to l>e in aluDg' wid 'em 



ftDd see all. from firat to laat. And first, I mnHt tell joa my 
yonng Lord Colambre remembered and noticed me the minute 
he lit at our inn, and condesoended to beckon me out of the 
yard to hira, and axed me— 'Priend Larry,' says he, "did yon 
keep yonr promise P ' 'My oath again the whisky, is it P ' Bays 
I. 'My lord, I enreJy did,' said I, which was true, as oil tho 
country tnowa 1 never taated a drop aince. ' Aad I'm prond to 
eee ^our honour, my lord, as good as your word, loo, and back 
again among us.' Su then there ivos a call for the horses ; and 
no more at that time i)a8sed Uetwii' my young lord and me, 
but that he pointed me ont to the onld one aa I went off. I 
noticed and thaaked him for it in my heart, though 1 did not 
know itU the good waj to eome of it. "Well, no more of myself 
for the present. 

" Ogh, it's I driv 'em well ; and we all got to the great gate of 
the park before atinset, an J as flue an evening as e<rer yoa see; 
witli the sun ahining on the tops of the trees, as the ladiea 
noticed; the leaves changed, but not dropped, though so late in 
the season. I believe the leavea knew what they were about, 
and kept on, on purpose to welcome them ; and the birds were 
ainging, and I stopped whistling that they might hour them ; 
but sorrow bit could they hear when they got to the park gate, 
for there was saeh a crowd, and such a about, as you never see; 
and they had tho horsea off every carriage entirely, and drew 
'em home, with bleasings, thiongh the pa,r!:. And, God bleis 
'em ! when they got out they didn't go shut themselves up in 
the great drawing-room, but went straight out to the tirrnsa, to 
Batisfy the eyes and hearts that followed them : my lady laning 
on my young- lord, and Miss Grace Nugent that waa, the beanti- 
fuUest angel that ever yoa set e^ea on, with the tinest com- 
plexion and Bweetest of smiles, lauing upon the ould lord's arm, 
who had his bat rtS, bowing to all, and noticing the old tenants 
as he passed by name. Oh. there was great gladness and teai'a 
in the midst j for joy I could scarce keep from myself. 

" After a turn or two upon tho tirraes, my Lord Oolamhre qnit 
his mother's arm for a mmnte, and ho come to the edge of tha 
slope, and looked down and through all the crowd for BOmo 

" ' la it the widow O'Neil. my lord ? ' aays I ; ' ehe'e yonder, 
with the white kerchief, betwijct her sou and daughter, ob \ 

" Then my lord beckoned, and they did not know which of the - 
tree would stir; and then he f;ave tree beckons with his own 
finger, and they all tree came fast enough to the bottom of the i 
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a {breneut my lord ; and ho went down and helped tho 

. . > ^i^'a the true jantleman ! j^and brgught 'eni all 

tree tip on the tirrasa to my lady and Miss Kugent ; and I was 
np close after, that I might hear — which wasn't maunors, but I 
couldn't help it. So what ho said I don't well know, lor I could 
not get near enough, after all. Bat I saw wy lady smile very 
kind, and take the n'idow O'Neil by the hand, and then Lord 
Colambre 'troduced Grace to Miss Nagent, and there wae the 
word namesake, and something about a check curtains ; but 
whatever it was, they was all greatly pleased ; then my Lord 
Colaiobre turned and looked for Brian, who had fallen back, and 
took him wjtb some coram eniiation to ray lord hia father. And 
my lord the master said, which I didn't know till after, tliat they 
ahonld have their house and farm at the ould rent; and at the 
BUfprise tlie widow dropped down dead ; and there was a cty 
a.s lor ton herrings. 'Be qui't,' says I ; 'she's only kilt for joy ;' 
and I went and ht't her up, for her son had no more strength 
that minute than the chdd new horn ; and Grace trembled like a 
leaf, OS white as the sheet, hut not long ; for them other aame tu, 
and was as well as ever when I brought some water, which Misa 
Nugent handed to her with her ownnand. 

" ' That was always pretty and good,' said the widow, layinn 
ber hand upon Miss Nugent, ' and kind and good tu me und 

" That minute there was music from below ; the bUnd tarper, 
O'Niol, with hie harp, that struck up ' Gracey Nngcnt.' 

■'And that finished, and iny Lord Colambre auiiling, with tho 
tears standing in hia eyes too, and the ould lord qnite wiping his, 
I ran to the tirrass bnnk to bid O'Neil ])lay it again ; out as 1 
run I thought I heard a voice call ' Larry P ' 

" ■ Who calls Larry P ' says I. 

" ' My Lord Colambre calls you, Larry,' says all at 
four takes ma by the shouldera and spins me round. 
' ' There's my young lord calling you, Larry — rni 



life.' 



" So I run hack for my life, and walked r 
ri my hand, when I got n 



speotful. 



for your 



■n your hat ; my father desires it," says Lord Colambre. 
The ould lord made a sign to that purpose, but waa too full to 
apeak. 'Where's your father P' oontiuuea my young lord. — 
' He's very ould, my lord,' aays 1. — ' I didn't ax you how ould he 
■waB.'saya he; 'but where is he P' — 'He's behind the crowd below, 
on account of his infirmities; he couldn't walk ao fast as thereat, 
my lord,' says I; 'but hia heart is with yon, if not his body.' — 
'I must have hia body too ; ao bring him bodily before na ; and 
thia shall be your warrant for so doing,' said my lord, joking. 
For lie knows the natur' of us, Paddy, and how we love a joko 
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itt our bearts, aa well as if ha had lived all his life in trela 
and by the same token will, fur that reiBou, do what he [j 
vith iiH, and more tuaybe than ii man twii;e aa good, that never 
would Rmile on ua. 

" But I'm telling yon of my father. ' I've a warrant for 
yoo, father,' says I ; ' and must have you bodily befora the 



e changed colour e 
'And I've done no sin,' 
ne now, as you led me all 

B as light as fifteen -, and 



justice, and my lord chief justice, 
hit at first ; bnt he aaw mu smile, 
eaid he j ' and, Larry, you may lead 
ra.j life.' 

" And up the slope he went with : 
when we got up, my Lord Clonhrony said, ' i am surry 
tenant, and a good old tenant, as I hear you were, should have 
been turned out of your farm.' 

"'Don't fret — it's no great matter, my lord,' said my father, 
' I shall soon he out of the way ; hut if you would he so kind to 
speak a word for my hoy here, and that I could afford, while the 
life ia in me, to briug my other boy book out of banishment.' 

" ' Then,' says my Lord Clonhrony, ' ITl give yon and your 
Bona three lives, or thirty-one years, from this day, of your 
former farm. Return to it when you please.' ' And, added my 
Lord Colamhre, 'the £a^gera, I hope, will be soon banished.' 
Oh, how I could thank him — not a word could I proffer — tat I 
know I clasped my two hands, and prayed for him inwardly. 
And my father was dropping down on hie knees, bnt the master 
would not let him ; and ohsarved, that posture should only be 
tor hia God. And, sure enongh, in that posture, when he waa 
out of eight, we did pray for him that night, and will all jonr 

" But before we quit his presence he called to-c hack, and bid 
me write to my brother, and bring yon back, if you've no objec- 
tion 8, to your own country. 

" ' So come, my dear Pat, and make no delay, for joy's not joy 
complate till you're in it. My father senda bis blessing, and 
Peggy her love. The family entirely Ja to settle for good in 
Ireland, and there waa in the castle^yard laab night a bonfirei 
made by my lord's orders, of the onld yellow damask fumitare, 
to plase my lady, my lord says. And the drawing-room, the 
butler was telling me, ia new hung, and the chairs, with velvet 
as white aa snow, and shaded over with natural flowers, byMiBS 
Hugent Oh ! how T hope what I guess will come true, and Tyb 
raaon to believe it will, for I dreamt iu my bed last night it did 
— but keep yourself to yourself — that Miss Nugent (who is no 
more Misa ITugent, they any, but Miss Keynolda, and has a new^ 
found graadiather, and is a big heiress, which she did not want 
im my eyes, nor in my young lord's), Tve a notion, will be aonte 
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time, and maybe sooner than is expected, my Lady Viscountess 
Colambre : so haste to the wedding. And there's another thing : 
they say the rich onld grandfather^s coming over ; and another 
thing, Pat — you would not be out of the fashion, and you see 
it's growing the fashion not to be an Absentee, 

" Your loving Brother, 

" Larhy Brady." 
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